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CHAPTER I 
THE COURTSHIP 

'O, lave ! O, fire ! once he drew 
With one long' kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as sunlight drinkeih dew.'*^ 

OBERT TRUES DALE was by 
birth a Bostonian, and had been 
well educated; but his father lost 
his property, and died. His mother 
soon followed, leaving him an 
orphan. His sailor uncle, who had 
retired from the sea and was living 
in Maine, adopted him. Robert, having no love for the 
sea, became a clerk in a store in which his uncle had 
an interest. In time his uncle passed away, leaving 
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PINEY HOME 

Robert with a snug little fortune. He bought out the 
old establishment, rebuilt the store, and began life for 
himself. He had married, and brought his wife to the 
town of Chandon. They entered fully into its life, 
giving the best they had to the community. The 
Truesdale family consisted of father and mother; 
Susie, the eldest ; Emmet and Esther, the ^^ baby," as 
she was called, although at the time of our writing 
she was sixteen years of age, Emmet eighteen and 
Susie twenty. 

Susie was the joy of the family and the belle of 
the town. She was quite unconscious of her beauty 
and grace. She charmed everybody. She was a good 
scholar, an excellent musician, being both a singer 
and a pianist. The latter accomplishment counted for 
much in those days. She was the leading soprano in 
the choir of which Sherman Grant was the leader — 
he singing bass. Sherman was four years her senior. 
He could not remember when their intimacy began, 
or when he did not love her. When they were children 
he was wont to draw her to school on his sled. He 
was ever near to help and protect her on all of those 
occasions when young people meet for amusement. 
As they grew older, and Susie's studies became more 
serious, it was Sherman who came to her home and 
helped to solve her difficult problems in arithmetic and 
algebra, to read her history lessons and aid her. 

Sherman had graduated from the academy in the 

town of B , twelve miles up the river. He was a 

natural scholar, but he was anxious to "get down 
to work," a9 he was wont to say. " I cannot ask my 
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old father to do any more for me," was his remark 
after he n^as graduated. "I am now going to make 
my plans for getting rich." He said this in the 
most simple, assured way, and his friends would smile 
and say, ^^ O, he will always be a blacksmith, like his 
father and grandfather before him, and hammer out 
his living as they did. It runs in the blood of the 
Grants to be blacksmiths." But Sherman Grant had 
plans of his own. He kept his counsel and awaited 
events. When Susie was preparing to go to the 
academy, Sherman became her almost constant teacher. 
Three times during the week he was at her home, and 
assisted with her lessons. His devotion began to im- 
press Susie's father and mother. They had never 
regarded Sherman as a suitor for their daughter's 
hand. He had seemed an elder brother, a friend 
whom they trusted and respected. This brother-like 
intimacy seemed a barrier to any relation more 
serious. Never had Sherman been familiar, beyond 
kindly acts and friendly interests, yet he seemed to 
hold a curious possession of her which she acquiesced 
in* " My studies are very hard this term," she would 
say to her mother. "Sherman will have to help me. 
What should I do without him?" And her mother 
got into the habit of saying, "What does Sherman 
say about it?" Or, "Sherman will know." Or, "I 
met Sherman to-day and told him he must come up 
and help you to-night." 

And so matters moved along. Time and fate 
were entangling those young hearts in the meshes 
of love. The blind parents saw it not. And even 
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Susie, who took everything so much for granted, was 
so absorbed with her studies that she had scarcely 
thought of love and knew not her own heart. Sher- 
man had been so simple, so commonplace, so brotherly, 
had come into her life so naturally, that if she had 
been asked by her mother, "Susie, do you love 
Sherman Grant?" she would have said, "Why, no, 
I do not think I love him, but I do think I like him 
very much, for he has been my good friend ever 
since I was a child." 

During Susie's academic course, she came home 
Friday nights. She chose to study Saturday morn- 
ings, and Sherman would leave his work and go over 
her lessons, like a faithful teacher. Saturday even- 
ings came the choir rehearsal, and Sunday the 
singing in church. This brought them together in 
intimate relations. Susie was growing more beautiful. 
Her body and mind were developing into an exalted 
womanhood. Sherman had never deceived himself as 
to his love for this girl ; but now he began to realize 
how great it was, how it was flaming up and pos- 
sessing his whole being. She seemed to him something 
more than merely human. As they studied with their 
books upon the table, he noted how fair her hand 
was. How beautiful were the little locks of hair that 
floated around her brow, how honest and true seemed 
the expression of her brown eyes. It pained him to 
note how calmly she would look into his eyes, as 
they discussed some question of the lesson. Could 
this girl love a man in whose presence she seemed so 
undisturbed, so perfectly at ease? Her studies 
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seined to Sherman to be his rivals. Cicero and Vir- 
gil claimed her admiration and love, and over them 
she grew enthusiastic. But how strange is a woman's 
heart! Susie thought often of some things not con- 
tained in her lessons. As she looked at her teacher 
she noted the expanding brow, the splendid curve 
and sweep of the lines of his head, the deep, firm 
voice, the direct and open glance of the eye. And 
she saw more; there was beginning to glow in Sher- 
man's eyes a light that would not down. There was 
at times a tremulousness in his voice as it choked 
back the passionate and absorbing love of the poor 
heart that fain would speak. She saw this, and asked 
herself, "What wiU be the end? Do I love this 
man?" She had the profoundest respect for what 
she regarded the noblest sentiment of life ; and when 
love came she felt that she wovdd know it without any 
self -questioning. From this time she resolved to see 
less of Sherman Grant. 

It was during this period of Susie's studies that 
her father and mother discovered that Sherman was 
in love with their daughter, and they knew enough 
of the young man's character to know that it was 
a serious matter with liim. They were not sure of 
their daughter's feelings. Nothing in her looks or 
actions indicated any change of feeling toward Sher- 
man beyond that which she usually exhibited. But 
all doubt regarding Sherman's real love for their 
child, for their Susie, had passed. Nothing but love 
could so look forth from eyes ; nothing but love could 
so intone a voice. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Truesdale were troubled. In point 
of respectability, manly qualities and moral stamina 
the character of Sherman Grant stood unquestioned. 
But he was a blacksmith, one of the yeomanry, and 
was likely to remain so. Had he been a common 
clerk in a store, a law student, or anything that 
smacked of a professional calling or mercantile fol- 
lowing, they would have hoped for the best, with 
such an excellent character to base their hopes upon. 
But their Susie, their beautiful Susie, to become the 
wife of a common blacksmith! They could not be 
reconciled to it. She was worthy to shine in the high- 
est circles of society. Her natural gifts, her grace, 
beauty, and education, should place her where such 
qualities would be appreciated at their full value; 
and this could only be realized, as they reasoned, 
where wealth abounded, and where men and women 
were reared in the midst of elegance, refinement and 
culture. 

The intimacy between Sherman and Susie must 
stop. But how? This was the perplexing question. 
They knew that Sherman loved Susie, but they hoped 
that Susie's feelings had not ripened into love; that 
her regard for him was only that sisterly liking 
which had grown out of long acquaintance. If this 
proved to be the case, then they felt that they must 
sacrifice Sherman's love to save their daughter from 
an unfortunate alliance. They decided that they 
would not make any abrupt move, but would wait, try 
and learn just how Susie felt toward Sherman Grant. 

The two good parents arranged this programme: 
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After the services Sunday, Mrs. Truesdale was to 
have a long talk with Susie, in which she was to 
ascertain her true feelings toward Sherman. The 
following Monday, upon a hint from his wife, Robert 
Truesdale was to ask Sherman Grant for an inter- 
view, and if Susie was still heart-free Sherman was 
to be kindly but firmly told that the intimate rela- 
tions which he had enjoyed with the Truesdale family 
must end. He was not to be denied the house, was 
still to be regarded as a friend, etc., but he must 
never hope to become a member of their family. How 
nice this plan was, but how poorly it worked! Sat- 
urday night Was the choir meeting, and, as usual, 
Sherman called for Susie, and together they went to 
the home of one of the members for their practice. 
Sarah Dale was the contralto, and her father lived 
nearly half a mile from the village. So Sherman and 
Susie started early. On their way they learned that 
the minister was sick, and that there would be no 
service. 

Susie said, "Let us go just the same, for Sarah 
will expect us, and then we will be ready for the 
Sunday following.'* 

Sherman replied, " I shall not be here a week from 
Sunday. I am going into the woods again for quite 
a long stay." 

Susie was silent a few moments, and then said, 
" I don't quite understand these visits to the woods. 
Every spring for three years you have been up there. 
I know that you do something at your trade, and 
you have told me considerable about Jane Sewall 
[17] 
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and her English father. How did it happen that 
these finely educated people found their way into the 
Maine woods?" 

^^I don't know much about it^ save that Mr. 
Sewall was an English civil engineer, living in 
Canada, and when the United States coast survey was 
made he found employment under our government, 
and since that time has been employed by private 
individuals in running lines and surveying timber- 
lands. He is very reticent and retiring. His daughter 
is a woman thirty years old, tall and powerfully 
built, seeming almost masculine until you meet her 
and are privileged to talk with her; then you learn 
that she is a refined and educated woman. They strike 
me as people who have had some great sorrow, who 
have become tired and disgusted with the world and 
are seeking peace such as only the forest can give. 
Their log house has many books in it, and a few 
articles of rich furniture and rugs. I do not think 
they are poor, for what things they have are very 
nice, but plain. I have often been in their home, and, 
with one exception, I think I am the only man invited 
there." 

^^ I am much interested in these people," said Susie. 
*^I would like to see them. And are the woods so 
beautiful and peaceful? " 

" Beautiful and peaceful, Susie, and every visit I 
make into that country, with its fair waters and 
noble forests, my love increases, and I would like 
always to remain there." 

They had now arived at Sarah Dale's home, the 
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door of which was opened before they had time to 
knock. Sarah was informed of the minister's sick- 
ness, but said, ^^Let us rehearse just the same." 

But Susie said quite abruptly, "O, Sadie, I can't 
sing to-night. I can't sing. I do not feel really well, 
somehow. We can talk about music." 

So they sat down, but no one seemed ready to talk. 
UsuaUy Susie's vivacity and high spirits became the 
keynote of the evening, giving life and zest to all. 
Susie and Sherman were silent, and in a little while 
Sherman said, ^^ I think if we are not going to sing 
we had better return. I want to have a long talk with 
father to-night, as I am going to turn my business 
over to him and my brother Mathew." He had said 
this to Susie rather than to the others. Then they 
made their adieus and started. 

Sherman was silent for some time. Finally Susie 
said, "Sherman, you have never told me much of 
your affairs. What do you expect to do up in the 
woods?" 

" I expect to become rich." 

"But how? I have heard that you have said this 
to others, but they thought you were joking." 

"I am not; I am perfectly serious. The oppor- 
tunity lies there, and I can see it. I try not to be a 
vain talker or boaster. In this matter I speak my 
convictions. I have already bought twelve hundred 
acres of timberland, and, what is better, I have paid 
for it." 

"Does anybody know this?" 

" None save my father and mother and brother*" 
[19] 
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"Sherman, you are a strange man. Have you no 
confidants ? " 

"None save my own family; but I thought that 
before I went away I should make one of your father." 

" Oh, I wish you would, Sherman." 

"Do you care so much.'*" 

There was a tremble in Sherman's voice when he 
said this, and Susie saw that she had made a mis- 
take in showing so much interest in his affairs — an 
interest that she truly felt, but which she did not 
mean to manifest to him. They had stepped upon the 
bridge over which a heavy team had just passed. 
They heard a crackling sound, like the breaking of 
wood, but gave no heed to it. A plank had been dis- 
placed and broken. Suddenly Susie fell heavily upon 
her face. There was a sharp cry of pain, and Susie 
fainted. 

We will now follow them to Susie's home, and 
hear the story of the accident from her own lips, as 
she told it to her sympathizing mother, and with it 
its sequel. 

Susie had always made a confidant of her mother. 
From her she had no secrets. Her mother was not 
only a mother, but a companion. She shared in all 
of her child's hopes and ambitions. Susie was twenty 
years of age, yet at times she was like a child. When 
troubled or tired she still loved to go to her mother, 
pillow her head on her breast, feel around her the 
kindly, protecting arms, and the loving kiss on her 
forehead. "Take me, mother," she would say, "I 
want to rest a moment." And the dear woman would 
drop everything, gather her child in her arms and 
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soothe and caress her as though she was still a little 
girl. 

Mrs. Truesdale was thinking of her daughter, and 
wondering what the outcome would be of the de- 
termination to try and stop all further lover-like 
intimacy between her and Sherman. She had been 
impressed many times by the quiet but determined 
quality of Sherman's character. Yet she comforted 
herself with the thought that he was too independent 
a man to urge his suit if his love was not recipro- 
cated. She was sitting in her easy chair, darning and 
cogitating, when she heard steps on the porch at 
the front door, and a voice saying, " Try and stand 
up until I can open the door." In a moment she was 
in the hall, and at the same time the door opened, 
and Sherman, with Susie in his arms, stepped in. 

"Don't be alarmed, Mrs. Truesdale. I think it is 
nothing very serious. Susie fell through a hole in the 
bridge at Clarke's Creek, and has sprained her ankle 
and bruised her face." 

The mother moved into the sitting room, pulled 
the soft easy couch from the wall, and said to Sher- 
man, "Lay her there." Then she leaned over her 
child and said, " How did it happen? " 

Susie replied, "I cannot tell you now, mother; 
my ankle pains me so. Is my face badly bruised?" 

Now Mrs. Truesdale saw that her face had been 
tied up with handkerchiefs, and that there was some 
blood on them. She began to undo the bandages, 
when Sherman said, " Mrs. Truesdale, shall I go for 
the doctor?" 

Susie partly raised her head and said, "No, it is 
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not serious enough for that." Then, turning to Sher- 
man, said, " Will you go to the store and tell father 
that I am hurt, and will you come to see me to- 
morrow?" 

" Yes, Susie. Grood-night," and Sherman was gone. 

The mother's heart sank when she heard Susie 
say, "Will you come and see me to-morrow?" She 
detected, as only a mother could, the deep love- 
cadence in her daughter's voice, and felt that some- 
how the climax had been reached, and that Susie's 
heart had passed to Sherman Grant. The mischief 
was done, and her child's fate was sealed. She readily 
understood, as in her own case, that if Susie once 
loved it was forever. But how did it come about? 

After Sherman hdd departed, Susie said in almost 
babyish tones, "Take me, mother. I want to rest on 
my old place and think a little. It is only my ankle 
that pains me. By and by you can bathe it." 

Mrs. Truesdale sank into her chair, reached out 
her arms, and Susie's head was soon resting in its 
old place, on the heart that had beat so faithfully 
and lovingly for her since her birth. There was a 
long silence. Then, raising her head, Susie said, 
" Mother, I feel calmer and better. If you get some 
water and bathe my face and ankle, I will try and 
tell you something." 

Her mother helped her to the couch, put a pillow 
under her head, and went to get water and liniment 
to minister to her wound. This had been her first im- 
pulse, but the words she heard her utter to Sherman, 
together with her evident agitation, had for a moment 
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disconcerted her, but now she proceeded to nurse her 
child as only a mother can. 

She found the right side of the face and temple 
much bruised, the eye inflamed and the ankle swollen. 
She bathed them with a gentle touch, but spoke no 
word. Her mind was carrying a double burden. She 
understood her daughter, and knew that something 
more than a bruise or sprain was the cause of the 
look in her face. 

When Susie's face had been bound up, and she 
had been made comfortable, her mother kissed her 
and said gently, " Try and sleep a little." She drew 
^the chair near the couch, took Susie's hand in hers, 
began to croon one of her old cradle songs, and Susie 
slept. • 

Mrs. Truesdale, hearing the steps of her husband 
at the door, went to meet him in the hall. ** Robert," 
she said, "did Sherman tell you?" 

" Yes, dear ; but he said it was not serious. What 
makes you so pale and agitated?" 

"Because, Robert, I have learned something to- 
night which must change all our plans. Come in. 
She is asleep." 

The father removed his coat and hat, and, follow- 
ing his wife, moved to the side of the couch on which 
his daughter slept. She lay upon her right side, with 
her hand under the injured part of her face. She 
was very pale, and the brown ringlets about her neck 
lay in clinging rings on the white flesh. There was 
something in the sweet beauty of Jier face, in its child- 
like repose and innocence, which made the hearts of 
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the parents go out to their child in a gush of passion- 
ate love, beyond the power of pen or tongue to 
express. 

Mrs. Truesdale turned to her husband, their eyes 
met, each told the other the story of their limitless 
love, and pride fled. Mrs. Truesdale's arms were 
about her husband's neck, and she sobbed out, "Rob- 
ert, Susie loves Sherman Grant.'* 

"How did you learn, Martha?" 

"By one sentence which she addressed to him be- 
fore he left her. I know, my dear husband, how I 
loved you, and how it affected my voice, my look, my 
very soul, when I spoke to you or of you. What shall 
we do^ Robert.?" 

"Dear Martha, there is just one thing to do. If 
Sherman Grant and his love are necessary to our 
child's happiness, we will both bless their union, and 
do all we can while we live to make their life a happy 
one. I could have wished it otherwise, but as our 
love has been our blessing, so shall theirs be." 

There was a movement on the couch. Susie had 
turned a little. She opened her eyes and beheld her 
mother with her arms about her father's neck, and 
tears in the eyes of both. But through their tears 
there was to be seen on the faces of both a radiant 
smile of love and joy. In a moment the father was 
on his knees, his arms about his child, his kiss on 
her brow, and Susie wondered what it all meant. 

The father retired to his little office, at a hint from 
his wife. Mrs. Truesdale said, "I think you had 
better go to bed now, dear. I will help you imdress 
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and tuck you in, as I did when you were a little girl, 
and watch you to sleep." She said this smilingly, 
but there was something in her voice which said that 
she hoped that Susie would not talk of the matter 
which she knew was uppermost in her mind, until 
morning. She led her to her chamber, helped her to 
disrobe, again bathed the swollen ankle, tucked her 
up in bed, then leaned over to kiss her. Susie flung 
her arms around her mother's neck, and broke into 
passionate weeping. 

The mother said nothing, but returning Susie's 
embrace and tenderly smoothing her hair, kissing the 
pale brow, she allowed her child the full benefit of 
relieving tears. Gradually her weeping ceased. 

"My dear child, what is the trouble? You should 
be happy, not miserable." 

"What do you mean, mother? Do you know what 
has happened?" 

"I think I do. Sherman Grant has told you that 
he loves you, has he not?" 

" Yes and no. But let me tell you, mother ; I shall 
sleep better." 

" Well, tell me all, though I think you cannot tell 
much that I do not already know." 

"Well, mother, I can tell you one thing that I 
did not know two hours ago. I love Sherman Grant, 
but I did not know how much until to-night ; but one 
kiss revealed it all. I went out of this house to-night 
as I supposed a happy and independent, heart-free 
girl. I knew I thought a great deal of Sherman, but 
having an exalted idea of what the love of a wife 
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should be for her husband, I had concluded that my 
regard for him was not a love such as a girl should 
have for the man of her choice. And do you know 
that I had made up my mind to tell him as kindly as 
I could that I thought the time had come when we 
should be less intimate ; that I had grown to woman- 
hood, and he to manhood, and the relations which 
we had held toward each other — ^namely, those of a 
trusting sister toward a good brother — should cease. 
I had seen in hiB eyes for some time a growing love 
for me, which I thought I could never return, and 
I wanted to save my dear, noble friend from further 
pain which his increasing love would give him, if I 
allowed him to continue his almost lover-like relations 
with me. Lover-like only in the expression of his face, 
and the fond look from his eyes, a look which some- 
times almost alarmed me. Further than this in love- 
making he never went. 

"Before we arrived at Sadie Dale's he had said, 
*You must arrange for another bass singer, for I 
am going away next week into the woods, where I 
have been before for several years, and I shall be 
gone a long time, as I have im,portant matters to 
attend to,' and he said quite seriously : * I am laying 
plans to become rich.' I thought he was joking at 
the time, but on our return I learned from him that 
he was in earnest. Somehow, after he said he was to 
leave our town for a long tii^e, I began to feel unac- 
countably sad. I could seem to think of nothing but 
the one fact, that Sherman was going away and for 
a long time. We did not rehearse, as I could not sing. 
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So wc started home. Sherman had the singing books 
under his arms, and when I fell through the hole in 
the bridge I had not his arm to support me, and fell 
very heavily. I must have fainted, for when I came 
to myself he had me in his arms, and was kissing me 
upon the forehead and face, and calling on me in a 
most pitiful way to speak to him. He laid his face 
against mine, and I became conscious that tears were 
streaming down his cheeks, and in his voice there was 
woe. He charged himself with being the cause of my 
misfortune, and as he wiped the blood from my face 
he asked God to spare my life and take his. Mother, 
did it ever occur to you that this man, Sherman 
Grant, so quiet, cool and self-possessed, could so 
love.?" 

Her mother did not reply to her question, but said, 
"Is that all?'' 

" No, the strange part is to come. I felt my heart 
going out and responding to this passionate love. I 
forced myself into a calmness which I did not feel. 
I knew I ought to speak, so I said as though I had 
not heard him, ^Sherman, what has happened?' I 
moved a little and a sharp pain in my ankle made 
me cry out: *Is my ankle broken?' My foot still 
hung over the opening made by the removal of the 
plank. He reached down as if to examine it, but 
stopped and said, ^ Let me lift you up. Now try and 
put a little weight on your injured foot. If it will 
bear any weight at all it is not broken.' I did so, but 
cried out again with pain and sank on his breast, 
but I knew that the ankle was not broken. He swung 
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around, lifting me with him, and leaned against the 
rail of the bridge. He was silent a moment, and then 
said, in a voice whose tone I shall never forget : 

" * You know it all now, dear.' 

** * Yes, Sherman, and I have known it a long time, 
but I never thought or dreamed that your love was 
so deep, so passionate. It frightens me. Let us go 
home.' 

*'*One moment, Susie. Your head is on my heart 
and is resting there.' 

**0, how thrilling and strange his voice was. It 
made me tremble; and yet it was ecstasy. 

** * Susie, it never rested there before ; it may never 
again. My darling, you need say nothing, but if you 
will allow me to hold your dear head here through 
life, kiss me.' 

"His face was close to mine, his warm breath on 
my cheek, his arms about me, and I could feel his 
strong heart beating against mine. I lifted my lips 
to his, and when I felt his soft, delicate, but passion- 
ate, kiss, a kiss which thrilled me throughout my 
whole being, I knew for the first time what love meant ; 
for my heart seemed to melt into his. I knew that I 
loved him with all my soul, and I felt that my fate 
was sealed. Again we kissed, long and passionately; 
then came a sharp pain in my ankle, and I realized 
that I was still on earth, and again I said: 

"* Sherman, we must go, we must go. O, Sher- 
man, what have I done, what have I done, what have 
I said?' 

"*You have done that, Susie, which has made all 
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the earth a heaven to me. You have said that which 
I feared you never would say, for your sweet lips in 
that first kiss told your heart's secret, that Susie 
Truesdale loves Sherman Grant, and all other things 
in this world are secondary to that dear fact.' 

" He brought me home most of the way in his arms, 
leaving the books on the bridge. 

"Mother, does it seem bold and strange to you 
that your daughter should have so little knowledge 
of her own love, should have been so suddenly aban- 
doned to it.?' 

" Susie, with such a man as Sherman Grant, such 
a love was perfectly safe. Your nature is like your 
mother's, my child, and in your sweet story I live 
again through my own experiences. When your 
father and I were lovers I was equally abandoned to 
my love. It was a sweet dream, and has been a sweeter 
reality." 

"One word more, mother; are you disappointed? 
Would you wish it otherwise?" 

The mother replied: "Life is rarely a failure 
where love is, regardless of other troubles and mis- 
fortunes that may come. Love is happiness, and you 
and Sherman have this. Good-night, dear." 

Sherman came early the next morning. Mr. Trues- 
dale purposely met him at the door. He told him 
before he had a chance to inquire that Susie was as 
well as could be expected, that her ankle was badly 
swollen, and very painful, but he thought in a few 
days she would be able to step on it, and be about 
the house. He invited him into his house-office, re- 
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quested him to take a seat, and then in a clear, busi- 
ness-like way proceeded to talk over the affairs which 
so deeply interested them both. 

"Mr. Grant, my daughter told her mother last 
night, and she in turn told me, what took place be- 
tween you two on Clarke's bridge.'' . 

" Did she tell everything? " 

" I think she did, Mr. Grant." 

" Then, Mr. Truesdale, there is nothing for me to 
say." 

"Yes, there is," replied the father, with consider- 
able feeling. "As the father of the girl you love, I 
think I have the right to ask certain questions regard- 
ing yourself." 

" You certainly have," replied Sherman. 

"Did you expect to propose to Susie before you 
went into the woods.?" 

" I did not, sir ; but if you have heard Susie's story, 
you must know how it happened." 

" Yes, I think I understand how it happened. Did 
you expect eventually to marry my daughter?" 

" I hoped to," was Sherman's reply, " but I did not 
intend to formally propose to her until I was quite 
sure that my plans for the future would be success- 
ful, and that I could look forward, not far into the 
future, when I should have a competence which would 
make the future promising, and while at first economy 
and hard work would be necessary, I felt then, and 
feel now, sure of success. Then I could ask your 
daughter, and you, for her hand. But it seemed to 
be otherwise ordered." 
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"This is very honorable on your part, and I re- 
spect you for it. Now, will you, as explicitly as 
possible, tell me your hopes and plans?" 

"I will gladly do so. I told your daughter last 
night, before there was any word of love between us, 
that I was coming to you to tell you of my plans, and 
ask your advice on certain things. You know, Mr. 
Truesdale, that I am a natural mechanic; that while 
I learned my trade by growing up in the shop of 
my father, I went much farther in mechanics than 
he had; that I had been concerned in mill building; 
that I have studied the transmission of power, and 
in many ways made myself so useful to the lumber- 
ing concerns on the Penobscot that I have been em- 
ployed by them, at unusual pay, through the early 
spring and summer for several years. Two years 
ago I invented a cant dog. There was a certain lum- 
berman who said if I would sell my patent to him, and 
allow his name to stand as patentee, he would give 
me two thousand dollars. I accepted, and took one 
thousand dollars of this money and invested it in 
timberlands. These lands lay between the west 
branch of the great river and one of its tributaries. 
So there is water on both sides of the property. The 
large pine had been stripped from it, and most of 
the large spruce, but the hemlock stands, and, while 
hemlock is not now considered as having great lumber 
virtue, I am sure the time is not far distant when it 
will come into the market and have a value not 
dreamed of to-day. Then there is hard wood in great 
variety, all of which will be available at an early day. 
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I own twelve hundred acres of this timberland. It 
so happened that one of the great lumber concerns 
made a supply depot on the southern end of this tract 
at a point overlooking the river. Here were built the 
camps and hovels in which were kept their supplies. 
Here was the blacksmith shop and point of repairs. 
All its horses were brought here, and distributed to 
different camps. It had gradually cleared up consid- 
erable of the land, and finally conceived the idea of 
making a grain farm, using the accumulated dress- 
ing to enrich the soil. The result is there is not a 
farm in this state as rich, although it is still in a 
rough condition. This farm came with my purchase, 
and all that appertained to it in the way of log build- 
ings, tools, etc. The location is commanding and beau- 
tiful. If the international railroad, now projected 
and strongly talked of, is ever built, it will follow 
the great valley and run directly through my timber- 
lands. I propose to build a comfortable home on this 
land. It may be that my first house will be made of 
logs. I shall keep the blacksmith shop. I shall be in 
the employ of the lumber companies that have done so 
well by me, and shall wait patiently the advance in 
timberlands that is sure to come, and from tim<e to 
time, when I have means, continue to invest. 

"And now, Mr. Truesdale, I know that my pros- 
pects are good, and if I live and have my health, I 
must prosper. In my trade alone I have an inde- 
pendence, and should that railroad be built it will 
make mie a rich man. 

" This is the story of my plans and hopes.*' 
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After a short silence Mr. Tniesdale said, "I 
agree with your judgment in this matter; but do 
you expect to take Susie into that wilderness, into a 
log house, far from neighbors or friends? What 
worth would her education, her refinement, be to her 
in that isolated home? " 

"I respect your feelings in this matter, but it is 
not so far away, nor will it be so rude a home as you 
may conjecture. In nine hours from where we now 
are I could be in the town of Mattakeag. We go to 

the city of B from here on a steamer, then a 

twelve-mile ride by rail to Old Falls, then twenty- 
five miles on a little steamer to Ludlow, a growing 
little town on the Penobscot, and a little less than nine 
miles more over a fairly good wagon road brings us 
to my future home." 

** But my Susie to drudge," said the anxious father. 
What more he would have said is not known, for at 
this point, Sherman rose almost imperiously, and 
said firmly, "Say no more, Mr. Truesdale. I un- 
derstand your scruples. Your daughter will be my 
wife, and never a slave nor a drudge. She will be to 
me what your wife has been to you; she will work 
as your wife works, have cares as your wife has, 
regardless of your wealth. Trust me, Mr. Truesdale, 
but the woman I love shall never be a drudge." 

" Sherman Grant, you impress me. I believe in you 
as I never expected to. Now, this is my proposition : 
I see it is too late to offer you a partnership in my 
business, although it was my intention to do so Ibef ore 
you told me of your plans. You are in much better 
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financial condition than I thought, and your pros- 
pects seem, on the whole, promising. I will be frank 
and say to you that I had not expected to consent 
to your being engaged to my daughter. There was 
no question regarding your character or honor; but 
there were considerations which I should have spoken 
to you about, but which there is no longer need of 
naming. 

" Susie's mother and myself are going to ask you 
to wait one year. We want you, during that time, 
to be separated from each other. We do not forbid 
correspondence. We shall send Susie to visit friends 
in Boston. She may have some young company here. 
I am desirous that she meet young people of what 
we may call the higher class. My object in this is 
not to disprove her love for you, but that she may 
be assured of it. I have no idea that she will ever 
love any other man, but I owe this to her. At the 
end of one year, if you still love each other and desire 
to be wedded, you shall have our consent and our 
blessing ; and if at any time after your marriage mis- 
fortune should come, and you are still an honorable 
man, you will find the door of our home and our hearts 
open to you.'* 

The father's eyes were full of tears. He reached 
out his hand to Sherman, and it was grasped warmly. 
Sherman tried to utter some word of thanks, some 
word of gratitude, but before he could speak the 
father left the room, and in his place stood mother 
and daughter. 

Mrs. Truesdale said: ^^We have heard, Sherman, 
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the last word of my husband and Susie's father. We 
understand everything. Go forth and do your duty 
as a man, and I will do all I can to make the future 
for my daughter and her husband happy." 

Sherman steadied himself and said: ^^Mrs. Trues- 
dale, words are such poor things to express my feel- 
ings, my unutterable gratitude, that I will leave 
silence to do it." 

And then to Susie he said, ^*I am going to say 
*good-bye.' It is better to do so now. A few days will 
pass before I leave town. Your sprained ankle will 
necessarily keep you in the house. I will write from 
time to time. I leave you free to do as best pleases 
you, and should you find that you did not quite under- 
stand your heart, that you had been led by grati- 
tude to give what you thought was your love, I shall 
not claim you for my wife, but think only of your 
happiness first, and leave you free. Grood-bye, Mrs. 
Truesdale; good-bye, Susie." 
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CHAPTER II 
THE OLD HOME 

" The 8otl out of which such men are made is good 
to he horn on, good to live on^ good to die for and to 
he huried m." 

** Strong are her sons^ though rocky are her 
shores.** 

Sherman Grant was the son of Elisha and Sarah 
Grant. "Uncle Elish and Aunt Sadie,*' as the vil- 
lagers called them. Elisha was a village blacksmith 
in one of the old-fashioned but prosperous towns on 
the banks of the Penobscot River, near where it 
broadens and debouches into the great bay bearing 
the same name. It lay snuggled in one of the deep and 
charming coves, which protected it from the sweep of 
the winds and the chill of the sea. Life in this peaceful 
town in those days was almost Acadic. The people 
were native-bom Americans; the foreigner was un- 
known as a citizen. None were very rich, none poor. 
There were neither paupers nor criminals. 

Nearly all the people attended church, and sus- 
tained their church home with an enthusiasm and 
zeal which was the fruit of their simple and earnest 
faith. There were quite a number of the old sea- 
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captains, and some young men, who had not formally 
been received into the fold, but earnestly supported 
the churches with their money and presence. 

Each town in those happy days was nearly suf- 
ficient unto itself. There was the blacksmith, the 
sturdy old fellow who shod their horses, ironed their 
sleds and sleighs, and was of general use to every 
citizen of the town. There was the village shoemaker, 
in his warm little shop, which in winter was a social 
place, and where many old cronies would sit about 
watching the industrious cobbler, chatting with each 
other, telling over and over again the same old 
stories, and living in peace with all men. The tin 
knocker had his place. He supplied them with all 
their household cooking utensils, attended to his 
little store, made most 6f his wares, had generally 
two apprentices — one just hopefully finishing his 
trade, and anticipating the time when he should be 
the proud master of his own little shop ; the younger 
equally hopeful, if more remote was to be the realiza- 
tion of his humble aspirations. And the watch tinker, 
who was also gunsmith and general artisan and small 
machinist for everything and anything too fine for 
the blacksmith to do. The boat builder had his place, 
as well as the carpenter and the sailmaker ; and back 
on some stream was a grist mill, where the honest 
miller, whose clothes seemed dipped in white and 
gold, ground the grist from which the staff of life 
was made. The one in whom man and beast had an 
equal interest. He was like all other millers, jolly and 
fat, and carried about with him the fresh and whole- 
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some odor of his calling. No man was more in- 
dispensable in the community, and the distant mur- 
muring of his mill was like cheerful music to all 
ears, for it sang of peace and plenty. And the sturdy 
farmers, the two ministers and their families, the 
young man who came from some distant academy or 
college to teach the winter school, and whose arrival 
was anticipated by the girls with hope and pleasure, 
by the boys with curiosity. 

This was a great town for retired sea captains. 
Every man of them had a little kingdom of his 
own — his home, in which he was "prince and 
ruler." Nearly every one had an interest in the sea. 
Many of the townspeople had, in their day, been 
sailors, and far and near you could hear the com- 
mon and universal salute, "Good-morning, Cap- 
tain;" or, "Good-night, Captain." This told the 
simple story and history of the life which they had 
led on this New England shore. First a cabin boy, 
or cook, then sailor before the mast, a mate, then a 
captain. The massing of a little property, retiring 
on the old homestead, when it was possible, painting 
the house white, with green blinds — colors almost 
universal. In the evening of their lives, sitting 
around the fireplace, telling yams and exchanging 
conceits with their old cronies, talking of their days 
at sea, becoming oracles concerning the weather, 
smoking their pipes in peace; living in happy con- 
fidence and fellowship to the end, and at death be- 
queathing to their children a love for their native 
State, for her green valleys and wooded hills, her 
fair waters and the rocky ramparts of her shores. 
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The village tavern comes in for some mention, for 
it was not only a home for the wayfarer, but a place 
where all neighbors and friends, of the male per- 
suasion, were wont to congregate during the long 
winter evenings. These taverns were kept, in many 
instances, by people of probity and piety. They 
were the abodes of decency and virtue. The great 
room, with its old-fashioned rag carpet, its easy 
chairs, its high settles, and glowing fire, created 
amity among men. Here met the congress of the 
people, and here were discussed, shaped and settled 
the policy of the town; and men grew to love each 
other out of this sane and gentle propinquity. 

For the lads and lassies of those days winter had 
no terrors; for if it brought cold and snow, it 
brought joys to compensate for them. Then came 
the singing master, and once a week old and yoimg 
joined in the same course, beginning with do, re, mi, 
fa, and ending with the singing of the great 
anthems. Then there was the "Young Folks' Club,'* 
with its charming social functions, its little dances 
in the dining rooms; the weekly debating society or 
lyceum, where young and old gloried in their Yankee 
ability and passion for speechmaking. There were 
straw rides, visiting other towns on social occasions, 
such as rival debates or singing contests, or a winter 
wedding. There was ardent interest in their schools. 
Preparations for their great school exhibition, and 
many other such innocent joys made time pass on 
light, swift wings, and dullness was unknown. For 
them the chill and cold of winter was no menace. The 
flying squadron of snow was but a challenge to their 
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endurance, for they stormed the piling drifts in fear- 
less abandonment of youth and health, and eyes 
grew bright, fair cheeks rosy, and the manly arm 
strong in the very midst of the "rude imperious- 
ness " of winter ; boys and girls grew into real men 
and women, and blessed their communities with their 
robust health and virtue. 

In the midst of these wholesome environments our 
hero and heroine grew up, Sherman Grant and Susie 
Truesdale. 
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THE MARRIAGE 



^ And on her lover* s arm she leant y 
And round her waist she felt it fold^ 

And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old. 

^ And o^er the hUls and far away 
Beyond their almost purple rim^ 

Beyond the nighty across the day. 
Thro* all the world she followed hvmJ 



The spring had come. It was April, and undressed 
Nature seemed aware of its nudeness, and was prepar- 
ing to clothe itself with garments of living beauty. 
The buds of the maple were showing tints of red, the 
young blades of grass were bravely pushing out, even 
at the foot of lingering snowdrifts. The water flow- 
ing in the roadside ditch, which at times covered these 
brave little shoots, did not discourage them, for while 
they bowed their gentle heads to the onrush of the 
flood, they recovered, and held fast with their little 
roots to the breast of the dear old mother earth. 
When the water subsided they sought the smile of 
the sun and he fed them, and they grew in strength 
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and beauty. There was life all about, in the air and 
earth. Men felt it, the animals felt it, the birds of 
the air rejoiced in it. Every day gave new strength 
and hope to all creatures, and to Sherman and Susie 
it gave more. Sherman had resolutely kept away from 
his native town, had written but twice to Susie, as he 
felt that he had tacitly agreed he would not. He had 
written to Mr. Truesdale, and ascertained that noth- 
ing had occurred to change the arrangements fixed 
upon nearly a year ago. 

Active preparations were now being made for the 
approaching marriage. Already a number of Susie's 
things had been sent through by boat and cars to 
Ludlow, from whence they were conveyed to Sher- 
man's home. Sherman expected to be married at 
Susie's home, but owing to the sudden falling off of 
water, the great drives were hung up above, at Mor- 
tineau Falls, and only Sherman Grant and Daniel 
Pomeroy could be depended upon to superintend the 
releasing of them. As there were thousands of dollars 
at stake, he could not ask the lumber company to 
consider his affairs. He wrote to Susie's father, ex- 
plaining the situation, and asked that Mr. and Mrs. 
Truesdale come to Old Falls with Susie, and witness 
the marriage. It happened that the great jam broke 
unexpectedly, and Sherman, seeing that his services 
were no longer necessary, started to meet his bride, 
hoping to reach her home before they started. But he 
did not. Her parents had left home a day before the 
time appointed for Sherman to meet them at Old 
Falls. In going from the cars to the boat he met 
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them. Susie's heart went out to her lover, through 
her happy, glad eyes. There was no embrace, only a 
warm handshake, and a few commonplace remarks. 
Sherman never looked better. There was a masterful 
expression in every line of his face, a quiet firmness, 
a compelling power. Susie noted this power, felt it, 
and was proud of him. Mr. Truesdale acknowledged to 
himself the manliness of the man, and when Susie 
was given over to the care and love of Sherman Grant 
as long as life should last, the parents felt no mis- 
givings, and while mother and daughter spoke their 
parting words through sobs, yet all were happy, and 
Sherman and Susie stepped aboard the little steamer 
that was to convey them to Ludlow. 

And so we find them, on that May morning, mov- 
ing to their pioneer home. 
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THE NEW HOME 

" 0, love I in such a wUdemess as this.** . 

"Are you tired, Susie?" 

"A little; and you must be very tired also, for 
you have walked nearly all the way from Ludlow. 
How far have we come, Sherman ? " 

"It will be just twenty miles when we reach the 
forks of the river. Won't it rest you to walk, 
Susie?" 

"Yes, I think it will. But you must agree to be 
more sociable. You have not spoken for half an hour 
or more. Are you already repenting?" 

" Forgive me, Susie. I was thinking of you all the 
time; of the rude home I must take you to; of the 
friends that I have separated you from ; of the com- 
forts and luxuries which you will be deprived of. 
It is you who may repent of the step taken to-day ; 
but I? Never!" 

The young husband stopped his horses and as- 
sisted his girlish wife to alight. She stood for a 
moment, shook her skirts as a bird does its ruffled 
plumage, and started to walk beside her husband. 
She seemed cheerful and happy. 
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After walking in silence a short time, the young 
wife asked : " How much farther is it to your camp, 
Sherman?" 

"About five miles. Don't call it my camp, dearie, 
but our home, where you are to be its light and joy. A 
home that is humble, and where the fare may be very 
plain, but the Good Book, which you are so fond of 
quoting, says: * Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therein.' Don't 
you think so, Susie?" 

"Yes, and I am willing to be put to the test, if 
necessary. I love to hear you quote from the Bible, 
you put so much meaning into it. But how romantic 
you are for a pioneer, and how tender," she added, in 
a voice that had tears in it. 

She hesitated a moment and then continued very 
earnestly, "We have been married but ten hours. 
Will you, ten years from this blessed day, be as gen- 
tle, as loving as now? Will it be * Susie ' and * dearie ' 
then?" 

" Always Susie, and dearie," he answered solemnly, 
and the strong arm pressed her light and graceful 
waist, and her lips went up to his. 

There were tears in the young wife's eyes when 
she said: "Thank you, dear, for your strong, sim- 
ple answer and your loving seal. I shall never forget 
that kiss, and one other. But this one was the kiss of 
my husband, your first kiss, except the formal one 
at the minister's house, where you seemed half 
ashamed to kiss me and I was afraid to have you. 

" How much you remind me of your father, Sher- 
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man. You look so much like him to-day, and especially 
when you are greatly in earnest. Then, too, you have 
his clear, strong way of saying things." 

**Well, I consider that a great compliment, Susie, 
and shall try to deserve it. My father is a man of 
sterling qualities, and if he has gifted me with his 
character and principle I shall be proud of it. We 
did not think alike over the question of my leaving 
home and becoming a pioneer, hewing out a home 
for myself in the woods of Maine, but I fully ex- 
plained my plans to him, and he became a little more 
reconciled to the move. I gave my brother Mathew 
all my holdings, outright, in my father's property. 
This will keep him at home with the old people, and 
I shall feel assured that they will be cared for. 

" In my almost painful interview with your father 
I discovered a tenderness, a nobleness of character 
that I had not suspected. I thought him a good man, 
but a proud one. Some time I want to tell you all 
about our interview. It made a great impression 
upon me, but it is too long to tell now. With your 
help I am determined to win, and prove that the con- 
fidence your good father put in me was not mis- 
placed." 

" I know you will win, Sherman. You have always 
conquered; you always will." 

"Thanks, little one. Let us change the subject. 
What shall we call our home, Susie? I want you to 
name it. You have read a great many romantic 
books, and can think of something appropriate and 
pretty." 
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^^Wait until I see it. I may have an inspiration, 
you know. Why is it you have never told me much 
about our home?*' 

"It was a matter of great doubt to me, before 
that blessed accident at the bridge, whether you 
would ever share a home with me, and since that time 
I have had no opportimity, as you know, to talk with 
you; but you shall know all about it, and will soon 
see with your own eyes our rude little home among 
the pines." 

Susie murmured after her husband, "*Our little 
home among the pines.' How sweet that sounds. 
There is so much in a name, after all — a piney 
home." 

Sherman felt a thrill pass through him. Turning 
to his wife, he said, "Susie, your inspiration has 
come, you have named it. 'Piney Home' it shall 
be from this hour. I have always considered that you 
were of finer mold, both in thought and feeling, than 
your humble husband." 

Susie looked dazed and as though she did not quite 
understand. "What do you mean?" she said. 

"Why, you have named our home. Nothing could 
be more appropriate than Piney Home. Its real life 
begins to-day." 

The young wife looked pleased. She began to 
realize how fully she was to become a part of the life 
of this strong man. She was not to be a physical 
helpmeet only, but his trusted confidant. He was to 
make draughts upon her intellect, her heart, and her 
soul. She was to be his wife in the completest and 
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noblest sense, and she felt a power within her to re- 
spond to all the demands that love might make upon 
the forces of her untried wifehood. 

Susie had taken her seat in the big wagon again, 
but she seemed to want to talk. ^^ Sherman, you won't 
think it strange if I ask you a few questions, will 
you?'' 

"Why, no; I would rather hear you scold than 
anyone else sing." 

"Well, you have never told me much about your 
plans and hopes for the future. I thought that you 
would write to me concerning them after you learned 
I loved you and was willing to become your wife. 
But you never wrote me a word as to what I was to 
see when I reached my home, or what would be ex- 
pected of me. Now, dear, I want you to let me share 
ever3rthing; your cares, your troubles, your labor, 
and your ambitions." 

"Well, you shall know everything now. I have 
said but little in the past, as I wanted to be sure of 
my ground. To your father I made a full statement 
of my plans, and he was kind enough to say that he 
thought I stood on the solid ground of good pros- 
pects. There was something pathetic in his love for 
you, and in his fear that his Susie was to become a 
drudge in the rude home of an adventurous pioneer. 
He could think only of a cheerless and comfortless 
home hidden away in the woods, far from friends 
and kindred, with no opportunity to exercise the 
many gifts with which you have been endowed. 
There was force in this, and I felt its pathos, yet he 
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gave you to me freely, trusting to my honor, my 
love, and my ability to make the apparently dark, 
rough way of your life smooth and bright. But now 
my excuse for not telling you more in detail of Piney 
Home. Many a man has ruined what otherwise might 
have been a pleasant surprise or a good impression 
by a glowing word-picture, that the facts did not 
bear out. It is the unexpected that charms, dearie." 

"Sherman, you are eloquent. I never said any- 
thing in my many ambitious essays at the academy 
half so good or true. Why didn't you say such bril- 
liant things before we were married? If you had been 
a little more affectionate,' she said, demurely, "I 
might have found out my love for you long before 
I did. I used to wonder whether you were capable of 
real ardent love, of passionate love, such as we read 
about in books, a sort of * can't Uve without you' 
kind. You were so deliberate, so cool, so matter-of- 
fact. But, dear Sherman, I know now how true and 
deep it was, and to-day I have seen something in your 
face I never saw before. I know what it means, and 
am happy.' 

"Well, Susie, I thought I would reverse the usual 
order of things and be a lover after I became a hus- 
band. But here we are at Mattakeag. I think we will 
take the lower road, and avoid passing through the 
village." 

"I suppose here is where I shall do my shop- 
ping," said Susie, laughingly. 

" Here and at Thompson's, two miles above Piney 
Home. They expect this town to be quite & place 
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some day. If the railroad petsses through, the shops 
will be here, and what will be good for Mattakeag 
will be good for us, as it will greatly enhance the 
value of all property." 

"Are you going to stop here, Sherman?" 

" No, I think not to-night. It is growing dark, and 
should we meet one of my acquaintances we should 
have to shake hands with the whole town before we 
could continue. The good people here have heard of 
you as a woman of great beauty and refinement. It 
is noised about that you have a piano — something 
imknown in this coimtry — and this has added 
greatly to your reputation, and there will be much 
curiosity awakened to see Mrs. Sherman Grant." 
\ They took the lower route, and passed through the 
old covered bridge that spanned the Mattakeag. A 
little beyond they entered the heavy woods and began 
to climb the long hill that led to Sherman's home. 

The moon was riding high and there was a Uttle 
wind. The heavy, straying, fleeting clouds shut out, 
from time to time, the light of the queen of the night, 
but occasionally her glory broke through the rifts, 
revealing the broad road, and the dark masses of the 
forest on either side. The maples were sending out 
their tender leaves, and the willows had long been 
fully dressed in their emerald garments. The lens of 
light opened and closed upon the ever-changing 
aisles of the woods ; light and beauty, then darkness 
and gloom. 

As the moon broke through a rifted mass of clouds, 
flooding the road ahead, Susie grasped her husband's 
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arm and in a voice of terror gasped, " What is that 
in the road ahead of us? " 

Sherman stopped the horses and looked sharply 
ahead a moment, and then said, " Don't fear, Susie, 
it is some of our folks." 

" But, Sherman," she whispered, " it is an animal, 
a great beast. It is coming toward us. O, I am so 
frightened ! " 

^^ Susie, this is your first lesson, your first trial. 
I told you not to fear. Now, that animal is Monk, 
the moose, a tame moose, as gentle as your little 
heifer. He heard the cluck of the wagon and has 
come to meet us." 

Susie was reassured, but she discovered another 
animal jumping at the noses of the horses, and again 
fear took possession of her. The moon had become 
partly obscured, but Sherman knew that it was 
Sagass — short for Sagacity — the big, black New- 
foundland dog, who had come with Monk to welcome 
them. 

Sherman put his arm protectingly around his 
trembling wife, and said, "That is dear old Sagass, 
our dog; big, black, silky, faithful Sagass, who is 
to be your friend, your guardian, to always protect 
you. He is another of *our folks.' Come here, Sa- 
gass ! " 

A big, black bulk shot on to the spread of the pole 
and from there into the wagon. In a moment his 
paws were on his master's shoulders, his silky head 
against his face and neck, his great tail meanwhile 
rapping out a joyful tattoo on the wagon body. 
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Sherman patted his big head, called him his ^^dear 
old Sagass." Meanwhile Susie sat spellbound. She 
was still a little frightened, but her mother wit could 
not help appreciating the comedy of the situation, 
and she said, "Are there any more of 'our folks' 
hanging around here in the woods?" 

Sherman could not restrain a hearty laugh at this 
sally. The big dog turned, surprised at the strange 
voice. He dropped down, turned toward Susie, and 
put his cold nose against her hand. He could not 
account for her presence, yet it must be all right, as 
his master consented. 

Sherman seemed to read the dog's thoughts. He 
reached out, drew his wife's head against his own, 
and said to the dog, " Sagass, it is all right ; this is 
Susie, my wife. You must be her friend, guard and 
protect her, never leave her." 

The dog arose, put one great paw into his master's 
hand, the other into Susie's lap. He shoved his face 
between theirs, gave out a gentle cry, and the intro- 
duction and understanding was complete. 

Sherman spoke to the horses, and they moved on. 
The dog laid his head on Susie's knee, and lifted his 
brown eyes to hers in confiding trust and love. 

"Well, Susie, you are elected. He has taken you 
to his heart. He will love you to the end. Never leave 
home without him. No harm can befall you while he 
lives." 

"I love him already — don't I, dear old Sagass? 
We will be great friends." And so it proved. 

"Go on, Monk, go on," said Sherman. 
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Susie could see the moose just ahead of the horses. 
He was moving along, sidling from one side of the 
road to the other. The horses seemed indignant at 
his proximity, and would bite at his great haunches, 
but when Sherman spoke he loped off and was soon 
out of sight. 

"How did you come by that tame moose, Sher- 
man?'* 

** O, he is not mine ; he belongs to Big Dan." 

"And who, or what, is Big Dan? A tame wolf, or 
a bear?" cried Susie. She fully understood that Big 
Dan was a man, for Sherman had said that he owned 
the moose; but she saw the opportunity to turn her 
question into a joke, and she could not help smiling 
at her own conceit. 

Sherman laughed and said, "Good for you, little 
one; that was worthy of Theodore Hook." 

Susie never suspected how gratifying to her hus- 
band that little joke was. It proved to him that, 
gloomy and almost forbidding as were the surround- 
ings at present, yet they had failed to depress her, 
that her mind was still alert and fearless, and capable 
of discerning the comedy of the situation. This was 
a relief to him, as he feared that she was beginning 
to shrink before the suggestive perils and gloom of 
the woods. 

" Big Dan has been with me three years. His name 
is Daniel Fomeroy. He is an English-Canadian, 
about thirty-five years of age. He appeared upon 
the Penobscot drive four years ago. His great size 
and strength, his good judgment, skill and courage 
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as a river driver soon made him boss of the East 
Branch drive. He was a very quiet, reticent sort of a 
man, and when at work was perfectly temperate, but 
as soon as his responsibility ceased he would begin 
to drink, and continue as long as his money lasted. 
He seemed to have no other vice, did not even smoke 
or chew, but no persuasion or reasoning would he 
listen to. He would only say: *When I am at work 
I forget. I drink to help forget my troubles.' What 
those troubles were we have never found out. I loaned 
him books, took care of his clothing, and tried to 
save him from himself; but one day an accident did 
what argument, persuasion and advice failed to do." 

"O, I am interested. What was the accident?" 
said Susie. 

" It is too long a story to tell now. He says I saved 
his life. A tree fell on him, breaking two of his ribs 
and bruising him otherwise. I chopped him out, took 
him into my cabin, which was also my shop, and with 
the assistance of Jane Sewall, of whom you have 
heard me speak, nursed him back to health. It was 
six months from the time he was hurt until he could 
walk. Never since that day, to my knowledge, has he 
drunk a drop. He has been in my employ most of the 
time since. A better friend, among men, I never had. 
He is a man of wonderful capabilities, as you will 
soon learn. He loves animals, and they seem to un- 
derstand that here is one human being that they can 
trust. There is only one thing he seems to be afraid 
of, and that is woman. At first you will have to make 
all the advances^ and teach him to understand that 
you trust him as I trust him. 
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" See, Susie ! There's a light in the cabin of Jane 
Sewall ; we are almost hom^. Now I am going to give 
an Indian war whoop to let Daniel know that we are 
coming." 

He shouted, and in reply came a "halloa'' from 
what seemed to be a long distance away. 

Suddenly a bright light shot up in the darkness; 
the horses turned sharply to the left, disclosing a 
bright fire. 

"What does that mean?" 

"Why, Daniel has started his bonfire. It is his 
welcome to my bride." 

" O, what a wonderful day* this has been. But where 
is Piney Home?" 

" Just beyond the trees, where you see the fire." 

They moved through a little grove, a robust 
second growth of spruce and pines. Coming out, they 
turned sharply to the right, and for the first time 
Susie saw her "Piney Home." The first thing she 
noted was what seemed to be a floating platform of 
fire, about four feet above the ground. She could 
not see the sustaining legs, and it appeared to her 
to hang in the air. It was throwing out a strong 
light and brought into full view a strange picture. 
Just back of the fire, calm and content, was Monk, 
the moose. His great, bugle-shaped muzzle was 
pushed out so that the neck, head and nose were in 
line. His big ears were pitched inquiringly forward, 
his eyes shone large and mildly curious. In that 
strange light he stood gigantic, like some fabled 
monster. At his side, with one arm over his shoulder, 
was a very large man, who seemed equally huge in 
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that deceiving light. A little to the left was disclosed 
the low, sloping roof of a large log cabin, which was 
immaculately white. The logs composing it looked 
like pillars of marble. Through the heated air of the 
fire it seemed like a ghostly cabin, waving and float- 
ing against the dark curtain of the night. Sagass 
jumped out, but remained near the wagon, waving 
his bushy tail from side to side, as if emphasizing his 
joy. His eyes had that strange, half -human ex- 
pression of love and trust imknown in any other 
animal of the earth. He could not keep still, but ran 
around and barked to relieve himself of his over- 
flowing joy. 

Sherman reached out his hand and said to his wife, 
"Welcome to Piney Home." 

Susie stepped down, without speaking. She was 
recalled to herself by hearing Sherman say, " Daniel, 
come here a moment." Daniel came slowly and hesi- 
tatingly toward them. 

"Don't be afraid, Daniel. It is only one woman, 
and she will not bite you." 

Daniel, who would not have been afraid of a she 
bear, or any other wild animal, was afraid of this 
delicate and beautiful woman. He did not seem to see 
her, but to look over her head as he awkwardly put 
out his hand when Sherman introduced them. Susie 
looked up brightly into Daniel's face and said, "I 
am very glad to see you, Daniel, and to meet you 
here, for Sherman says that you have been a good 
friend of his, that you are a brave, true man, and 
the keeper of our castle." 
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There was something in her manner, in her sweet 
voice, in the expression of her face, that went di- 
rectly to his lonely heart and loosened his tongue, 
and he said slowly, as though feeling his way, " Mrs. 
Grant, whatever I am, whatever there is about me that 
is decent, I owe to your husband. He has been a 
greater friend to me than I ever can be to him. I am 
very glad to see you. I have known for some time 
that Sherman was to bring a wife, and have done 
what I could to make the log house comfortable. I 
hope you will feel free to call on me for any service 
I can perform. You will excuse me, Mrs. Grant, while 
I take care of the horses." And before Susie could 
make any reply, he moved rapidly toward them and 
began to unharness. 

Sherman said to Susie in a low tone, ^^1 don't 
think Daniel has said so much to a woman, except 
Jane Sewall, in ten years. Did you note how em- 
barrassed he was?" 

"Yes; but what a splendid, great fellow he is. 
With Sagass and Daniel around, I shall have no 
fear." 

They were approaching the front of the cabin. 
The night air was quite cool, there was a little wind 
gently swaying the tops of the trees, and the sough- 
ing of the pines was like a soothing melody, singing 
of peace. The door stood open, as if to welcome the 
new mistress. In a moment she was across the thresh- 
old, and stood within the room. She was not prepared 
for what she saw. The day had been full of surprises 
for her, and the evening continued them. The room 
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was large, and at the right was a big fireplace, glow- 
ing with the light of burning wood. Around a great 
fore-log were piled smaller pieces of birch wood. Its 
burning bark threw out a faint but sweet smell. The 
fire was leaping like a cataract into the throat of 
the chimney, making the room as light as day. A 
great crane swimg a little out from the fire, and 
hanging on it was an iron tea kettle, steam streaming 
from its iron nose, and the lid dancing merrily on 
the top, as though jubilant over the occasion. In 
front of the fire was a tin baking oven, and Susie 
could not only see the hot biscuits, with their brown 
crowns, but caught the appetizing odor of them. On 
a flat rock close to the fire a large teapot was singing 
merrily, for in those days the lumberman boiled his 
tea. Well in front of the fire was a table, spread and 
decked for supper. There was a clean white cloth, 
made from heavy sheeting, and cups, saucers, plates, 
spoons, knives, forks, and all the necessary articles. 
In the center was a glass vase filled with flowers 
which Susie loved, the trailing arbutus. Against the 
farther wall she caught the gleam of bright, shining 
tin pans and dishes, all arranged in due and fitting 
order. On the floor were rugs of deer and bear skins. 
The windows had red curtains, which seemed to 
brighten the whole room. The great, white, peeled 
logs had about them something of strength and pro- 
tection that could only be felt, not told. 

Sherman had not spoken, neither had his wife. 
But when she saw, cut out in letters from the bark of 
the birch and pinned upon the walls, "Welcome, 
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Susie!" she turned to her husband, and, with tears 
gushing from her eyes, said, with a voice choking 
with emotion, ^* Sherman, you have done all this for 
me. I am happy and proud. I expected to find a rude 
home, but I have found a beautiful one. I shall love 
and honor it." 

She put her arms around his neck and kissed him. 
There was happiness to be seen on her face, shining 
from the midst of her tears. 

" Now, Susie, let me show you your room," Open- 
ing a door to the left, Sherman told his wife to enter. 
It was a large room, and what she saw was this: 
In one comer there was a Franklin fireplace, in 
which a cheerful fire was burning. The walls of the 
room were surrounded for about three feet above the 
floor with a dado of the bark of a young spruce tree, 
so smoothly fitted there seemed to be no break in it. 
Just above this, secured to the wall, running all 
around, were the light trunks of the gray maple, of 
about six inches in diameter and hewed on the top to 
form a shelf. Above this rose the white pillars of the 
shining poplar. The floor had been covered with 
white canvas, an idea that Sherman had taken from 
the decks of the steamers in the bay. It had been 
carefully laid, and gleamed cheerful and bright 
through the rugs of bear, fox and deer skins that 
were laid over it. Here and there were articles of use, 
and several easy chairs, so comfortable looking that 
they seemed to say: "Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest." 
The ceiling was equally tasty and unique. The 
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spaces between the great beams, that were smoothly 
hewn and stained, were covered with blue denim. It 
contrasted perfectly with the white floor, and Susie 
thought she had never seen anything quite so strik- 
ingly eflFective. The windows were placed high, nearly 
to the eaves. White dimity curtains hung in dainty 
neatness, and there was a touch of femininity in 
everything. 

Susie had expected a comfortable home, but was 
not prepared for what her surprised eyes saw. The 
room, after its unique way, was beautiful. The fur- 
niture was largely her own. The chairs, the bed, 
the bureau, the little writing desk, all had been placed 
in the same relation to each other as in her own 
home. She appreciated the thoughtfulness of this 
arrangement. There were feminine touches about the 
whole room, a daintiness about the dimity curtains, 
the perfectly made bed, and certain other things, 
which Susie knew, with a woman's intuition, that only 
a woman could give. She turned to her husband and 
said, interrogatively: "Jane SewaU?'* 

"Yes, dear; Jane Sewall. Daniel and I were in 
despair about what to do with your things, and Jane 
Sewall came and said : * Let me prepare your bride's 
room.' " 

**The woman that prepared this room is one of 
refinement and taste. It will be a great comfort to 
me to know that I shall have such a neighbor." 

^^ Daniel and I will bring in your trimks, and you 
can busy yourself until supper. To-morrow morning 
you will awake mistress of Piney Home. Within this 
house your wishes wiU be law, with Daniel and me." 
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At the supper table Daniel seemed greatly em- 
barrassed, but he was induced to take his place, and 
was told by Susie that he must always eat with them, 
or she would think that he resented her presence. 
Before the supper was over he became quite sociable, 
and Sherman was greatly pleased. 

Susie awoke the next morning to find herself alone, 
but on a chair near the bed was a paper on which 
was written : " I am at the shop. Will come and eat 
breakfast with you at half past seven. Daniel will 
have it ready." 

Susie began to dress hastily. The fur rugs were 
very grateful to her feet. The little fire gave out a 
comforting heat, and she felt stealing into her heart 
the love for her Piney Home which was to endure 
alway. 

She had been half-conscious for some time of 
hearing *in the great room beyond a heavy, shuffling 
tread, and had wondered what it was. Daniel, fear- 
ing to awaken her, had taken off his moccasins, and 
was preparing breakfast in his stocking feet. 

While Susie was dressing she heard a great 
scratching and chattering around the window, and 
soon two little bodies could be seen on the sill, peering 
into the room. They were two tame red squirrels, and 
she thought to herself, with a smile : " More of * our 
folks,' I suppose." 

When she opened the door Sagass was waiting. 
He rose up, extending one of his great paws to ex- 
press his welcome. He received a pat upon his head 
from his mistress, and awaited her orders. The table 
was already spread, the coffee steaming on the stove, 
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and beside it was a spider in which had been fried, 
to a crisp, little cubes of pork, which floated in their 
own fat. The door was open, and there stole into the 
room, on the wings of the soft spring air, the sweet, 
health-giving odor of the woods. Far below, she could 
see the winding trail of the river, like a silver thread 
on a green garment. In front was the cleared land, 
the farm of Sherman's, and scattered here and there 
were the unbudging stumps of the great trees, which 
refused, even in death, to leave the breast of their 
mother earth. She could hear no soimd. A strange 
silence had fallen upon the place. Even Skip and 
Dodge, the two squirrels, had ceased their capering 
and chattering and had bunched themselves together 
in some protecting nook, awaiting Daniel's whistle 
for breakfast. She was wondering what she could 
do. This was her home, here was her field of duty; 
here she was to be a wife, a helpmeet, and yet tiie 
very work that she should have done was being done 
by a man. Her place had been usurped, and she 
almost felt resentful. She would tell Sherman that 
hereafter she would prepare his food, and order his 
home, and that Daniel might find other work to do. 
She was startled from this reverie by hearing a 
heavy step outside, which she knew at once was not 
that of a man. Sagass, who had been watching her, 
gave a little grunting bark, and trotted to the door. 
Susie turned and saw Monk, the moose, standing 
close to the wide porch, with his great head extend- 
ing nearly to the door, with a look of expectancy in 
his face. She would have been frightened had not 
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Sagass taken his stand midway and looked squarely 
at Monk, as much as to say : " That will do, old fel- 
low ; you are near enough." As she advanced to thank 
Sagass for his protection, Sherman stepped 
upon the porch, came quickly to her, put both hands 
to her face and kissed her, saying, "How sweet 
you look, dearie. Did you sleep well, and are you 
rested.?" 

" Yes, Sherman ; and now I want to work. Daniel 
must not feel that he is to do a woman's work any 
longer. I want to help you ; I want to be to you what 
my mother is to my father." 

"Well, you shall, dear." Just at this moment 
Monk, who had come for his morning biscuit, grew 
impatient, and put one of his great feet on the 
porch, making a loud clatter. Sagass made a rush 
for him, barking sharply, and Monk backed away 
a few paces. 

"I think I shall be afraid of him," said Susie. 

" You need not be, in the least. Gro and get a bis- 
cuit, and let him take it out of your hand." 

She went into the house and soon returned with a 
biscuit. Sherman stood patting and rubbing Monk's 
head. Susie hesitated to come near enough for him 
to take it from her hand; but, encouraged by her 
husband, she came closer, and Monk soon had the 
coveted biscuit in his mouth. 

"Take him away, Sagass," said Sherman, pat- 
ting Monk's shoulder gently. Sagass started ahead, 
giving out two coaxing barks. The moose followed, 
and they were soon out of sight. 
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"They are great friends, but Sagass is the boss. 
Where is Daniel?" 

" I have not seen him, but breakfast seems nearly 
ready. He was very still about it." 

Sherman walked toward the fireplace, and, observ- 
ing the spider containing the fried pork, said, *^0, 
I know where he is. He's gone fishing. There is a 
little brook a few rods back here which the Indians 
named, years ago, * Tumble Down Joe,' on account 
of its many little falls and cataracts. Daniel has 
quite a number of trout preserves, and he has gone 
to catch some for breakfast." 

Susie could not help saying, "So he's going to 
fry some of * Our Folks ' for breakfast." 

" Well, dear, you come back on me in good shape,'* 
said Sherman, laughing. "I shall have to tell Daniel 
that joke. It's a good one." 

"I suppose the two squirrels I saw this morning 
are some of * Our Folks ' ? " 

"Yes, they are pets of Daniel's. He calls them 
Skip and Dodge. He can tell them apart, but I can't. 
They are very tame, and if they should happen to 
jump upon your shoulder or head, do not be afraid; 
they never bite. But here comes Daniel with his fish." 

"O, Sherman, can't I fry them?" 

"Why, you are mistress; you command here, not 
request. Begin now." 

The sight of Susie's fresh beauty was almost a 
shock to Daniel. She went up to him quite boldly 
and said : " I command you to hand those fish to me." 

Her attempt at mock gravity and sternness was 
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charming, but the gentle light in her brown eyes 
relieved the severity of her tone. 

Daniel meekly and mutely handed her the pan of 
fish, and soon she had the spider on the live coals, 
and the fish were sputtering in the fat. 

" Daniel," said Sherman, " Susie says she is going 
to take charge of the cooking and housekeeping from 
this out, and you and I are to be ordered out of the 
house, except when needed. She will allow us to keep 
her in wood and water, and to bake the beans in the 
bean hole, to milk Red Ann and take care of the milk. 
Soi, you see, we have our orders, and will have to 
abide by them. 

" By the way, Mrs. Grant, Daniel and I have had 
Mrs. Matteo, the Frenchman's wife, come here every 
Monday morning and do our washing and ironing. 
She is a poor, crushed, abused woman — her hus- 
band being a miserable drunkard — and the little 
jnoney she gets for this work is about all she has 
with which to buy her clothes. I recommend that you 
continue to employ her. I merely recommend it, Mrs. 
Grant," said Sherman, with mock gravity. "Shall 
we go to breakfast?" 

"O, Sherman, I didn't know you could be so 
funny." 

"Well, I can be anything you want me to be. 
Make your programme, and I will follow it. So will 
Daniel." 

Both men pronounced the fish a success. Sherman 
then told Susie that, if she was going to do the cook- 
ing, she would find a stove much more convenient, as 
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she had been accustomed to one at home, but Daniel 
preferred the fireplace. They would set up the stove 
in the leanto, just back of the room they were in, and 
all the utensils which they had, and many other things 
which were brought up on the load, would be placed 
there for her use. 

" I told your father that you should not become a 
drudge, and I am going to arrange, if I can, to have 
one of Cy Henry Pray's girls come and help you. I 
know she is capable, but wonderfully shy, and a 
real woods beauty.'* 

She gave her husband a loving and grateful look, 
and, unobserved by Daniel, threw him a kiss, which 
was a reward fit for a king, thought Sherman. 

They had finished breakfast, and Susie, with an 
apron on, was briskly clearing up the table. Daniel 
was pouring water from the tea kettle into the big 
pan, but Susie declared that she was going to wash 
the dishes. She was standing with her back to the 
door, when she heard her husband say, "Susie!" 

She turned and beheld a woman that she knew in- 
tuitively was Jane Sewall. She was dressed in plain 
gray, almost severe in its outlines, but withal very 
neat. She saw a long, pale face, an almost stem 
mouth, a thin, straight nose, eyes that were dark and 
large and calm, hair drawn down smoothly over her 
temples and ears. She stood erect, but impassive. 
She looked calmly, without speaking, at the young 
wife. She seemed to be unconscious that Susie was 
looking at her. As she gazed at the sweet young 
woman, the look grew eager, almost devouring. Susie 
became embarrassed under this scrutiny. 
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When Sherman said, "Jane Sewall, this is my 
wife, whose coming you have so long anticipated. It 
is my wish that you become good friends," Jane Sew- 
all reached out her hand, which Susie grasped. There 
was an instant's hesitation, then the arm of the elder 
woman clasped the young wife in an embrace. She 
kissed the brown hair and white forehead, and then 
said, "Now let me kiss your lips. You look just as 
I dreamed you looked.'* 

Recovering herself, she turned to Sherman and 
said, solenmly, " Grod has been good, Sherman Grant, 
in giving you this brown-eyed angel for a wife. I 
hope you have thanked him for this fair young life, 
which has come to you and to us. You must forgive 
this emotion, for twenty years my heart has starved 
for a sister's love. Iii your wife I feel I have found 
one." 

"That is a long speech for you to make, Jane 
Sewall, but it has touched our hearts. Susie will be 
your sister, and I your brother. But now for the 
surprise." 

" Lady Jane," said Sherman, ceremoniously, " will 
you please escort my wife to the two rooms which she 
has not yet seen — the father and mother rooms?" 

The programme had been arranged between Sher- 
man and Miss Sewall that she was to show these two 
rooms to his wife. 

On the southwest side of the house had been ex- 
tended quite a long ell, which was about one-half the 
width of the main building. From the side which 
Susie had entered, this ell was not visible; so, when 
she was led to the farther end of the room, and the 
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door, which she had before casually observed, was 
opened, and she was told to enter, she did so. While 
the room and the one beyond were still formed of the 
peeled trunks of poplar, yet the furnishings were 
those of a modem house. On the floor was a carpet ; 
at the windows hung curtains like those in her own 
father's house. There were rockers, a pretty couch, 
a little sofa, two fine lamps, and many pictures upon 
the walls, four of which were crayon portraits, drawn 
in the old-fashioned way, of their parents, father 
and mother Truesdale and father and mother Grant. 
And could she believe her own eyes, or was she dream- 
ing? Standing across the comer of the room was a 
beautiful new piano, of the same manufacture as her 
own at home. 

Beyond, a door opened into what proved to be a 
fully furnished guest chamber, and here the same 
good taste prevailed. The rude simplicity of every- 
thing had something about it that touched the ten- 
derest chords of the young wife's heart. Not a word 
had been spoken, for Jane Sewall, with a prescience 
which never failed her, realized fully the emotions 
which possessed her new-found friend. As they came 
out of the little guest chamber, Susie turned inquir- 
ingly, but without speaking to the woman at her 
side. Then pointing to the four portraits, Jane Sew- 
all said, "This room has been furnished by your 
father and mother, the guest chamber by Sherman's 
father and mother. They are their wedding presents 
to you." 

"And you arranged them?" 
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**Yes, with the help of your husband and Pom- 
eroy.'' 

Susie's heart was too full to allow speech. Turn- 
ing to her husband, she put her arms around his 
neck, dropped her head upon his breast, and sobbed 
out, "Is there to be no end to these surprises? Why 
is everybody so good, so kind, so loving to me? I do 
not deserve it. May Grod make me worthy of such a 
noble husband, such dear friends, and such a beautiful 
home, *Piney Home'.'* 

"You are worthy, my wife, worthy of something 
better than a log house. But cheer up ; this is the last 
surprise. Lady Jane will show you around. You must 
see Daniel's wamgun, or outdoor cellar, the rooms 
for the men, Daniel's workshop, the hovel for the 
horses and cattle, become acquainted with the hens 
and chickens — more of *Our Folks' — take a peep 
into the spring house, and, by and by, come down 
to my shop, which is just beyond the pines and near 
the road. 

" All the conveniences in and about the house you 
must credit Daniel with, for we owe them all to his 
in^nuity. Now I will leave you together and go to 
work." 

Before Sherman reached his shop, he could hear 
Susie singing, to her own accompaniment, with Jane 
Sewall listening, "Be it ever so humble, there is no 
place like home." 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE OLD GUARD 

" Not of the letter y but of the spirit; for the letter 
kUleth^ but the spirit giveth life.^* 

Thompson's store was the social centre of the little 
plantation of Willinocket. Here met the Solons of the 
settlement, and here they discussed their own affairs 
and those of the universe. The great lights were old 
Squire Barnes, reputed wise for saying nothing; 
Cyrus Henry Pray, Tobias Grum, Peleg Piper, and 
the bachelor. Bill Bagley. 

The Squire lived in the best house in the settle- 
ment, and was thought to be " well off." He had a son 
who was a lawyer in Boston, and was known to be 
" doing well." He sent regular remittances to help his 
father and mother in their old age, and this was a 
fact of great importance among these simple people. 
The Squire was a huge old fellow, and had been 
troubled for years with gout and rheumatism. He 
moved about with ponderous inability, aided by two 
canes. He had a ruddy complexion, heavy eyebrows, 
severely judicial eyes, a bear-trap mouth, a white 
beard passing down under his throat, leaving the 
chin bare. The face appeared to be framed in white 
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hair, a picture both severe and striking. The whole 
strength of the man lay in the heavy momentum of 
his mind and body. When he appeared at the door of 
the store, wheezing and coughing, " on his four legs," 
as 'Bias Grum said, all talk and business was sus- 
pended until the Squire was helped in and seated on 
the four-foot settle — his accustomed place. As he 
weighed nearly three hundred poimds, and was pro- 
portionately broad, his pre-emption of the settle was 
perfect. 

Thompson, the trader, who was a man of gentle 
manners and few words, generally saluted the Squire 
by saying, "How do you do.^" and the Squire would 
wheeze out his invariable answer, "Tolerable." This 
began and ended the conversation between them. The 
Squire would pull out his red bandanna, "blow his 
brains out," as Tobias Grum tartly said, look around 
wisely, and wait for some of the old four to start the 
conversation, which he would sagely, with a nod or 
shake of his old head, approve or disapprove. But on 
rare occasions, when 'Bias, who was a Democrat, 
would attack the Whigs and their political gods — 
especially Daniel Webster — the Squire would rous6 
up and say something with Websterian gravity and 
force. He had named his only son Daniel Webster 
Barnes, and had fond expectations that his Daniel 
would become a great political light and an honor to 
his name. 

'Bias Grum was the incarnate Democrat of WiUi- 
nocket. His tongue gave off gall and wormwood. He 
hated the Whigs on general principles, and could out- 
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argue any man in the neighborhood. He had a great 
memory, and, had he been of genial temperament, 
would have had much influence. But his Scotch nature 
made him regard all opposition to his ideas as 
amoimting to enmity, and he was accordingly bitter 
in all his arguments. He had a narrow, pinched face, 
small black eyes, and a tumed-up nose. His lips were 
drawn, cold and thin, and he seemed to be a man void 
of affection and friendship. But in his way he was a 
good neighbor, kind hearted, and he was unswerv- 
ingly honest. He had named his son, whom he was 
struggling hard to educate, Thomas Benton Missouri 
Grum. This was in retaliation on the Squire, who had 
loaded his big hopeful with the name of Daniel Web- 
ster Barnes. Grimi's boy was a little fellow, about ten 
years younger than Daniel Webster Barnes, and some- 
how his playmates, instinctively realizing the cruel 
handicap of such a tremendous cognomen for so small 
a boy, dropped the Thomas Benton, for a time called 
him Missouri Grum, and finally shortened it to Miss 
Grum, a name he went by until he left his father's 
house to at|;end the academy in a distant town. 

'Bias raved and stormed at every one who dared to 
call his son Miss Grum, but the mischievous per- 
versity of youth could not be awed by the poor old 
man's rage. The more he stormed the more delight it 
gave them, and the more they persisted in the use of 
the offensive nickname. Young Grum was wiser than 
his father. He showed no resentment when his com- 
panions called him Miss Grum, and as he grew older 
and proved to be the best scholar in the plantation, 
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and ready to help along his duller friends m their 
lessons, they gradually dropped the offensive name 
and called him Tom. 

Tobias and his wife pinched and saved that their 
boy might be educated. They understood better than 
any of their neighbors — save the Squire — the 
power of knowledge. There was something pathetic 
in the sacrifices they made for him. Winter and sum- 
mer his father wore the same faded coat, the same 
frayed and colorless hat. He quit smoking and chew- 
ing, and when the hankering for tobacco seemed 
greater than he could bear, he was seen to chew hem- 
lock bark, the pungency and bitterness of which in 
some degree relieved his suffering; and all that his 
boy, his Thomas Benton Missouri Grum, might have 
some of the advantages that had been bestowed on 
Daniel Webster Barnes. 

Peleg Piper was the " gentle fiddler," as Bill Bag- 
ley dubbed him. Whatever he said among his cronies 
at the store was always in a deprecatory manner, and 
with a look toward the Squire for his approval. For 
many years he had supplied music, such as it was, 
for the young people to dance to; and at funerals 
where there was no singing he would play one of 
his five tunes, which were varied in time and accent 
as befitted the occasion. Old Zip Coon, Dan Tucker, 
Auld Lang Syne, Home, Sweet Home, and The 
Devil's Dream comprised his repertoire, and he played 
them all as jigs, waltzes, marches, or anthems, as 
the occasion required. He was a clever old fellow, but 
poor and shiftless. To him the Squire was the su- 
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preme being of the neighborhood. He had a mortal 
terror of Tobias Grum's tongue, and never ventured 
a positive opinion in his presence. 'Bias was wont to 
say, " If ever a fiddler gets to heaven it will be Peleg, 
for barring that infernal fiddle of his he is a purty 
good feller. He's one of the few in this neighborhood 
who had the neighborly decency never to call my son 
Miss Grum, but Thomas Benton M. Grum." 

Bill Bagley was a heavily built man, about forty 
years of age. He wore a full beard, had a kindly way 
about him, and was regarded as an honest man. He 
was a bachelor and lived with his "baby sister," as 
he called her, she being twenty years his junior. 
Father and mother Bagley had died ten years before, 
leaving their only daughter to be brought up by her 
brother, and right well did he do his duty by the 
young girl. He was really a father to the child, and 
seemed to have made it the business of his life to 
watch over and educate her. He was a professional 
guide, and made a good living at his calling, being 
perfectly reliable and honest, never profane or 
drunken, always keeping his canoes and camps in the 
best of order; a good cook and a splendid shot. He 
had gradually won a regular line of patrons, who 
paid him liberally. He had a small farm, and kept an 
old man and his wife to look after home matters and 
to attend to the wants of his sister. He had for years 
been reckoned among Willinocket's best men, but he 
dearly loved to talk and whittle. " He talks more than 
I do," said 'Bias, " and that is poor judgment." 

Cyrus Henry Pray was the oracle of the neighbor- 
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hood. He was ready to talk upon all subjects. He 
would tell all he knew, and many things that he did 
not know. He based all his wonderful knowledge upon 
what his father had told him. He was a genial, kindly 
old man. For years he had been part farmer, part 
lumberman, river driver, hunter and guide. His best 
work had been done as a guide, but he had grown too 
old to endure the strain and toil of that calling. He 
had always been more or less shiftless, and shown 
poor judgment in the management of his affairs; 
but he was an honest man, temperate and kind. He 
had married a very superior girl, and brought her 
to his father's house on the borders of the woods. 
Her life had been one of toil and sacrifice. Her early 
beauty had departed, and she wore the look of a 
woman from whose heart hope had flown. Her only 
pleasure was in serving her husband and the three 
children, Arthur, now twenty-one years of age, Phyl- 
lis, sixteen, and Mina, the eldest, twenty-three. Cy. 
Henry was still his wife's lover, and preserved the 
winning smile that had won him a reputation for 
cheerfulness with some, and carelessness with others. 
In poverty and in sickness his cheerfulness never left 
him. The smile that often covered a despairing heart 
was turned always upon friend and foe — if foes he 
could be said to have — and the ready hand, with its 
warm clasp, had sincerity and natural kindness in its 
very touch. Men loved Cy. Henry, but would scold 
about him. 

"He'd smile at his mother's funeral," said 'Bias. 
" Maybe his tears running into his boots at the same 
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time." x\nd so it was. He seemed to use his smile to 
cheer his friends and family, and to shut out as with 
a veil the pain in his tender heart. His cares and 
sorrows he bore alone. His joys — if he had any — 
he would share with the world. His family loved him. 

'Bias Grum, in spite of his bitter sayings, was an 
unusually thoughtful man in his family, and he de- 
clared that "a woman was never made to feed pigs, 
saw wood, draw water or fill the wood box. Some men 
make a leather strap of their wives, to hold their 
families together, and then wonder what makes them 
so thin and sort of angular. I can tell 'em. They are 
pulled out of shape like an old horse." 

"What is the matter with Cy. Henry's wife?" he 
remarked on hearing that she was sick. "When I 
first knowed her she was a dam pretty woman, but 
in a few years Cy. had her harnessed up to the well 
sweep, a buck saw, a churn, and the milk pail, and 
now he hasn't got a wife, but a slave, tanned and 
toughened by exposure and hard work. And the curus 
part of it is Cy. Henry don't suspect that he is the 
cause of it all, and his women folks keep thinking 
right along that he's the best man that ever was. 
Now it's jest as necessary that someone in the family 
try to fix up and look purty, so that there will be 
something around kinder cheerful to look at. I rather 
spend a Uttle money on white aprons, and do a few 
more chores in the way of feeding the pigs, bringing 
in wood and water, if I knowed that right in my house 
there's a neat little woman singing around, and doing 
jest a woman's work, happy and contented, as much 
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a good thing to look at as she is to get your dinner 
or mend your clothes." 

"I wonder what the matter is with Cy. Henry," 
said 'Bias one afternoon. " He's smiling uncommon." 

"But there's pain behind his eyes," said gentle 
Peleg. " I heam his boy is jest at the pint of death. 
They call it newmony. It must be somethin' dretful. 
Squire." 

"I fear he can't live," said the Squire solemnly. 
"Has he had a doctor?" 

"No," said Bill Bagley. "They sent for Dr. 
Knowles, but he refused to come until Cy. Henry 
paid what he owed him." 

"Well," said 'Bias, "Lumbert ought to be glad 
to pay all the doctor's bills, and do something hand- 
some besides. For Artie not only saved Lumbert's 
boy from drowning when he went over the falls, but 
hung on to a pocketbook left in his coat and saved 
that." 

The Squire had turned about and was looking in- 
quiringly at Bill. This was enough to set Bill's 
tongue wagging, for he was fond of talking and 
always felt flattered when the Squire seemed inter- 
ested in what he was saying. 

"Well, this is the way it was," he remarked as 
he threw the stick he was whittling into the wood box, 
closed his knife and put it into his pocket. ** You see, 
Lumbert had come in with a bateau and two men, just 
above Grordon Falls. They pulled the boat up on 
the shore, leavin' Lumbert's boy at the stem, tellin' 
him to stay there while they went to throw off some 
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heavy logs from the bank. Lumbert threw his coat 
down on one of the seats, took a handspike and went 
to help his gang roll in the logs. 

" Lumbert's son, who is about twelve years old, got 
hold of a paddle and began to push against the water, 
as he had seen his father do. Somehow he worked the 
dumed thing off, and the first thing they knowed 
they heard a scream, and lookin' up saw the bateau, 
with the boy, movin' out into the current. He was too 
far out to be reached, and the boat was moving too 
swiftly to be overtaken by riding a log. 

" Cy. Henry's boy was below about twenty rod. ' 
He took in the situation, and jumpin' on a big log, 
and usin' the long pole he had, pushed out into the 
current ; his idea being to head off the bateau, climb 
into it and pole it ashore. He might er done it, if he 
hadn't lost his pole when he sprung from the log 
into the boat. As it was, he barely succeeded in gittin' 
in, the bateau meanwhile reaching a swifter current 
and heading for the falls. We all could see, jest as 
plain as day, that he had got to go over the falls 
with boat, boy and all. It had been done before and 
the men survived, but could it be done agin ? 

" We all run down shore as fast as we could, Lum- 
bert ahead. We heard Lumbert groan as the bateau 
plimged over and down into the roarin' water. I 
passed him as he stopped and covered his eyes, seem- 
ingly afraid to look at the water below the falls. At 
first there was so much foam and mist that I could 
see nothin', but purty soon I heard a cry and saw 
the bateau, all sort of smashed up and caught in one 
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of the big boulders, about twenty rod below the falls. 
Artie was hangin' on to the boat with one hand, and 
Lumbert's boy with the other. The water was freez- 
ing cold, and we all knowed he couldn't hold out long. 

" We found an old boat half full of water on the 
shore. Two or three of us tipped it over, emptying out 
the water, and taking pieces of slabs for paddles we 
pushed toward the boulder. Before we got there the 
bateau swung around, and we caught the end of it, 
and managed to pull them both out. What was our 
surprise, when we got Artie into the boat, to find that 
he had a long pocketbook stuck in his belt which con- 
tained a lot of Lumbert's money. The boy had told 
him that the money was in the coat, and Artie saved 
it. Of course, the money was purty wet, but they 
say it all dried out, and Liunbert didn't lose a cent. 

"We were a mile and a half from Cy. Henry's 
house, and Artie had to walk home in his wet clothes, 
and he took cold^ and that is what brought on this 
'ere sickness, I reckon. 

" Lumbert didn't notice anything but his boy. He 
grabbed him and ran for the camp, leaving the 
pocketbook and everything. 

"I tell you. Squire, that's a mighty plucky boy 
of Cy. Henry's. It would purty near finish the parents 
if Artie shouldn't live." 

" Did you say," said the Squire, " that Dr. Knowles 
refused to come when Cy. Henry sent for him?" 

"Yes," repHed Bill Bagley, "that's what I said, 
and if Art don't live, Dr. Knowles will be responsible 
for his death." 
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The Squire arose and said, "We will see about it. 
I will write to the doctor." 

This was the Squire's intention, but tliere was an- 
other and a new spirit in that town, more active and 
more responsive to human suffering than the slow- 
moving Squire Barnes. 

"Yes," said 'Bias after the Squire's departure, 
"Cy. Henry has been dretful shiftless. He went a 
lumbering, logs got tied up, couldn't git to market, 
and the feller he borrowed the money of took a mort- 
gage on the old farm, and I guess he is going to lose 
it. And now his boy is down flat, there ain't a cent 
coming in, and I jest heam Thompson say to him 
that he couldn't let him have another cent's worth of 
goods. He even refused to let him have a little meal. 
I ruther guess he's purty well run out — same's the 
Whig party," he added, with grim satisfaction as to 
the Whig party, 

' But after a moment's reflection 'Bias added, 
"Maybe, Bill, we ought to do something for him. 
He's a good neighbor, and he and his family always 
called my boy Tom Benton." 

"Maybe I might go and fiddle a piece to Artie," 
said Peleg feelingly. 

"Yes, you go there and play the Devil's Dream, 
same as you did at Mrs. Knight's funeral," grunted 
'Bias. "You have the greatest sense of onappro- 
priateness I ever heam tell of." 

Poor Peleg's feelings were hurt. He said pensively, 
" 'Bias, it is the spirit you play the tune in, not the 
tune. If I kinder pity that suffering boy I can tell it 
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with the Devil's Dream as well as in Auld Lang Syne. 
When I call my dog a miserable, yellow-haired skunk 
killer, and say it sort of gentle and loving, he thinks 
it is a beautiful name, and wags his tail, and looks 
just as grateful and happy as though I called him 
angel names. It is the spirit you say it in. It is the 
spirit, ain't it, William?" 
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CHAPTER VI 



A BRIGHTER DAY 
" A friend m need is a friend indeed.** 

It was true Cy. Henry had reached the end. His 
credit was gone. The old home was mortgaged, and 
in a few months he would be driven forth. 

He feared that his boy was going to die. All night 
he had called for gruel, but the wretched mother could 
not make it, for they had no meal nor flour in the 
house. There was a little money due Arthur from 
Lumbert, but he had gone to the city with his sick 
boy, who had the same disease with which his rescuer 
was suffering, and it would be of no use to hope for 
help from that source at present. 

Thompson had many times given him a Uttle credit, 
even when he knew that in all probability he never 
could pay. When Thompson utterly refused to let 
him have any more goods, Cy. Henry in his heart did 
not find fault, but when he passed his old friends sit- 
ting around the stove he smiled on them with gentle- 
ness, and went out bearing the heavy burden of hope- 
lessness and despair. Yet there was one little ray of 
hope. Thompson had told him that he had heard that 
Mr. Grant had bought out the over supply of one of 
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the Jo Merry lumber firms, and that he was overrun 
with work. 

" He is a man," said Thompson, " who don't have 
much to say to anyone, but maybe you can get a 
little credit there, and pay him with work sooner or 
later. You can't blame me for shutting down on you. 
You better go down and see Grant.*' 

One afternoon about a week after Sherman's 
wedding, and the installing of Susie as mistress of 
Piney Home, Sherman was busily at work in his shop 
with Daniel. Mr. Lumbert, the senior member of the 
lumbering firm, had just left the shop, leaving orders 
for mill work enough to keep Sherman actively em- 
ployed for months. He began to realize that he must 
have more help, and his thoughts turned toward Cy. 
Henry Pray's handsome, athletic son Arthur. He 
knew of his brave act in saving Mr. Lumbert's boy, 
and had heard that he was sick. So he thought that 
as soon as he could get time he would go and see Cy. 
Henry, and try to arrange to have Arthur come and 
learn the trade of mill ironing and blacksmithing. 
He knew that Cy. Henry was poor, but did not dream 
how poor. He had some good news to impart to the 
family, for Lumbert, who considered that Arthur had 
saved his boy's life, had just left with him one hun- 
dred dollars for his son's rescuer, and had further 
declared that he wanted the young man to have some 
schooling and that he would give one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year to that end, Sherman to call for 
the money from time to time as it might be required. 
Mr. Lumbert declared that this was none too much to 
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do, and said if he continued to prosper Arthur Pray 
would find that he would make other substantial 
acknowledgments of his gratefulness. 

Sherman also saw the immediate necessity of hav- 
ing more help in the house. Susie's determination to 
"drive the men folks out,'' as she laughingly said, 
left her with much work to do. She seemed to enjoy 
it, and wanted to continue. Jane Sewall came every 
day, and took great delight in assisting her. 

Jane Sewall insisted on making the butter, which 
was churned by a water power arranged by Daniel. 
Daniel baked the beans, did all the chores about the 
house, and Susie's work was made as light as possi- 
ble. But Sherman realized that unless he was careful 
his wife would become more and more absorbed in 
strictly domestic matters, that she would have no time 
to read, no time to keep up her proficiency as a 
musician ; that instead of the melody of happy song, 
or the harmonies of her piano, floating down through 
the grove to his workshop, would come only the crash 
of crockery and the rattle of pans. Sherman resolved 
to try and persuade Cy. Henry to let Phyllis come 
to Piney Home with her brother Arthur. He had no 
fear but Susie could manage Phyllis; her gentleness 
and love could accomplish wonders, and a wonder it 
would be, if this "Nymph of the Woods" could be 
brought to feel at home within the refined circle of 
Sherman's family. 

These thoughts occupied his mind while he worked, 
and he resolved to see Cy. Henry that night. Just 
then some one appeared in the door of the shop. 
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Sherman looked up, and was pleased to see that it 
was Cy. Henry himself. He laid down his hammer, 
brushed his hands against the upper part of his 
apron, and shook hands. 

"I am really glad to see you, Mr. Pray. I was 
going up to call on you to-night. I wanted to talk over 
a little business. I rather think I have pleasant news 
for you." 

The genial smile faded from Cy. Henry's face. 
Good news for him? Such a thing was too serious. 
How and in what way was it possible that this 
reticent, out-of-the-general-order sort of a man could 
in any way be concerned in his affairs? This thought 
puzzled him, and he forgot to smile. 

"How is Arthur?" inquired Sherman. 

"He's rather pindling. Last night he got purty 
bad, talked about logs and bateaux, seemed sort of 
loony. Some say he has got that new disease called 
numony." 

Then hesitatingly he continued, "Mr. Thompson 
'lowed that possibly I might get a little meal of you. 
He said you had bought all the extra supplies left 
in the wamgan after the spring drive at Jo Merry 
Lake. Artie has been asking for some gruel, and I 
came to see if you would let me have a little meal, and 
I pay in work." 

Sherman looked at the man in astonishment. He 
heard and recognized, in spite of the masking smile, 
the anxious and painful wail of a despairing man. 
He said promptly — that he might relieve the suffer- 
ing that was so visible — "You can have anything I 
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have got. But let me ask you a few questions. Answer 
them frankly, and don't let your pride interfere. 

"Did you go first to Thompson's for this meal?'* 

"Yes." 

"And he would not let you have it?" said Sher- 
man, with rising indignation. 

" Well, you see, Mr. Grant, I owe him eighty-seven 
dollars, and I can't pay it until Artie gets well, and 
Thompson says he can't allow me any more credit. I 
don't blame him. Things don't look very promising. 
We could have got along with the potatoes and the 
few fish I could ketch, and the little milk the old cow 
gives, but Artie keeps calling for gruel, and we 
haven't any mieal or flour to make it with. And you 
see," said the old man, trying to smile through his 
tears, " that I had to swallow my pride, and for the 
sake of my sick boy ask you to help me a little, and 
wait for your pay until Artie could get to work. 
Maybe / might," he said in a tone of anxious in- 
quiry, " do some work for you." 

"Have you had a doctor to see Arthur?" said 
Sherman cautiously, for he understood that it would 
not do to pry too deeply into the troubles of Cy. 
Henry's family. 

" No. I sent to Knowles at Mattakeag, and he said 
when I paid the twenty-five dollars I owed him he 
would come. We've been trying to nuss him up the 
best we could, but Artie is a dredful sick boy, Mr. 
Grant. My wife prayed last night that Artie might 
get well, and that our old home might be saved. She 
seemed to have faith that God would hear her and 
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save our home and boy; but I see no hope/' he said 
despairingly, and was silent for a moment, then con- 
tinued on the one thought which seemed to lay near- 
est to his heart, "If I can only get that meal, Mr. 
Grant, it will help Artie for the present, and sorter 
strengthen him." 

The old man's tears were flowing, yet he struggled 
hard to be cheerful and hide his agony behind his 
wonderful smile. 

Sherman had heard Daniel say with a gasp, as he 
went out of the door, " My God, so near, and a neigh- 
bor ! '* and he called out, " Hold on, Daniel, were you 
going for a doctor.?" 

"Yes." 

" I thought so. Don't spare Monk this time. Drive 
to Pra^^'s home from Mattakeag. Don't allow Dr. 
Knowles to put you off. Bring him ! " 

"Well, Sherman Grant," said Daniel in his drawl- 
ing tones, " if the doctor don't come it will be because 
one of us ain't living." 

Sherman understood the significance of that re- 
mark, and knew that the sick boy would soon have 
the benefit of a physician's care. When he went back 
to his shop and found Pray trying to wipe away 
the evidence of his tears, Sherman said, with a tremor 
in his voice, "Is your wife's name Susie .'^" 

" Yes, but I call her Susan." 

"Well, let me tell you, Cy. Henry Pray, your 
Susan's prayers have been answered. Sit down, my 
old neighbor, and let me tell you something. The 
dawn has come tp you, and light to me. I little 
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dreamed or thought that I had a neighbor who was 
suffering for bread, whose boy lay sick, possibly 
dying, while the wolves of hunger and want were 
barking at his very door; a neighbor living on po- 
tatoes, salt and milk; a sick boy calling for gruel 
which the parents could not give. And the father 
comes to me, still brave and proud, and asks not for 
charity, but only for a Httle meal to be paid for later 
to tide over his necessities. What a wretch I have 
been, how selfish in my happiness and prosperity. But 
I will atone for it. Cheer up, my brother; go back 
to your home and tell that dear wife her prayers 
have been answered. 

**Wait. Come with me to the house. I have some- 
thing to give you; no, not give you, it belongs to 
your son. Don't hold back. I want you to meet my 
Susie, and, as it is about our supper time, sit down 
and eat with us. It will be just neighborly, you 
know," said Sherman. 

He had Cy. Henry by the arm, and almost against 
his will was moving him towards the house. Just then 
Daniel shot by with Monk on a swift lope. 

"Where's he going, Mr. Grant? He seems to be 
in a sort of hurry. Anything happened?" 

" He's going for Dr. Knowles, and if the doctor's 
living he will be at your house before an hour; and 
what's better, you will have money enough, or your 
boy will, to pay all you owe him four times over. 
Lumbert left one hundred dollars with me for Arthur 
to-day; there is more coming, and you shall know 
why. Didn't I tell you the dawn was coming?" 
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"O, Mr. Grant, I must be dreaming. I can't go 
into your home. I can't keep back my tears. I wonder 
if I am dreaming. Just pinch me. A hundred dollars 
for Artie, a hundred dollars," he repeated dream- 
ingly. "Are you sure, Mr. Grant?" 

" I have it here in the house. Cheer up now. Your 
potatoes and salt diet will end," he said. 

They stepped within the door. The table stood 
ready for supper. 

"Susie," cried Sherman, "where are you?" 

There was no answer. 

"I think she is out getting a pitcher of water. 
She usually waits until the last moment, so that it 
will be cool and fresh.' 

He turned toward Cy. Henry, and realized that he 
had heard nothing. He seemed rooted to the spot. 
His face betrayed astonishment, wonder, amounting 
almost to consternation. He gazed about him in utter 
bewilderment, and finally said, "Mr. Grant, you 
shouldn't ask a man so common, so poor, so — so sort 
of no account, into this beautiful house. I can't 
stay." 

Sherman was greatly excited, more so than ever 
before, and when Cy. Henry turned towards the door, 
he simply seized him by the arm, whirled him around, 
sat him down in the big chair, and said, "Now, no 
more of that talk. You are a brave and honest man, 
and a brave and honest man honors any house oi 
palace that he may enter. But here is my Susie. Mr. 
Pray, this is my wife, Mrs. Grant. Susie, this is the 
father of the wood nymph I have told you about, 
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Phyllis, and Arthur and Mina Pray. Mr. Pray has 
but one fault, he is too modest for the place. He will 
take tea with us, and we will hitch up the two horses 
and take him back after tea. Make him feel at home 
while I go out and feed the stock." 

He had spoken very rapidly, leaving his wife no 
chance to reply. "Now get acquainted," and with 
that he hurried out of the door. 

Susie had been looking into the mournful eyes of 
her neighbor. Something in Sherman's excited man- 
ner, and the evidence of tears in both men's eyes, 
made her divine that something unusual had oc- 
curred. She said, " I am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Pray. My husband has spoken of you and your fam- 
ily many times, and we were going up to your house 
tg-night. Perhaps when you learn that we were in- 
tending to ask you to let Phyllis and Arthur come 
and live with us, Phyllis to help me and Arthur to 
assist Mr. Grant, you will not care to see us." 

How beautiful she looked to Cy. Henry. Hfe never 
forgot the picture she made, a picture of sweet 
womanhood, smiling into his eyes. 

Cy. Henry had a poetic soul. His heart could 
speak better than his intellect. 

" Mrs. Grant, an hour ago I was a wretched man. 
I was hopeless. I was a beggar. I came to your hus- 
band for help. I told him my story, too sad for you 
to hear. He told me to cheer up, that the dawn had 
come. He called me brother, and when I told him 
that last night my Susan prayed for the life of our 
boy, and for the old home, he said your name was 
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Susan, and that my Susan's prayers were answered. 
It seems that blessings are raining down on me." 

"Did he tell you about the hundred dollars that 
Mr. Lumbert left?" said Susie brightly. 

"Yes, and do you know that Pomeroy has gone 
for the doctor with Monk, that Artie will get well, 
and that he will have the gruel he has been calling 
for?" 

"The gruel?" said Susie. 

"Why, yes; your husband is to let us have some 
meal. We have been just a little short of meal, you 
know," he said with eager explanation. " And do you 
really," he continued, "think that you will let little 
Phyllis come to this beautiful home to live with you, 
and Artie come to learn a trade?" 

As he talked the face of Cy. Henry glowed with 
a new hope and light. There was something holy in 
the pure, simple and unselfish love of this old man 
for his children. He felt that natural law which sep- 
arated him and his family from the society of the 
refined and educated. Without a murmur he had 
accepted his lot, and walked contentedly the humble 
path of his life. But he had hoped almost against 
hope that in some way, "under the providence of 
Grod," as his wife was wont to say, that his beautiful 
Phyllis, and faithful Mina, and his noble boy, might 
be lifted out of the toil, the drudgery, the hopeless- 
ness of his way of life, into brighter prospects, into 
fuller hope, into some sphere of usefulness in which 
the mind might be developed as well as the body, and 
their lives become freighted with good deeds, and 
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exalted purposes, and it seemed to him that this 
hope was to be realized. "The dawn had come," as 
Sherman had said. 

"You folks talking yet?" 

" Why, yes, I have been telling Mr. Pray that we 
were going to ask him to let PhylUs come and live 
with us for a time; and Arthur, as soon as he was 
well enough. He has kindly consented to the arrange- 
ment. I was afraid he could not spare them. But we 
will make them as one of our own family, and if 
Phyllis loves music I will teach her to play the piano. 
But let us have tea." 

The supper being ended, Sherman said, "Now, 
Mr. Pray, come with me and we will drive to your 
home. I have put in a few necessaries for your pres- 
ent wants, which you and your son can pay for at 
your leisure by helping me. I am overrun with work, 
both on the farm and in the shop, and I can employ 
you all the spring. Come to-morrow if you choose." 

While Sherman was out, ostensibly to feed his 
horses, he had quietly taken from the outdoor cellar 
a liberal supply of pork, corned beef, corned venison, 
two chickens, a pan of eggs, beans and butter, from 
the hovel a full bag of meal, and from the house tea, 
coffee, sugar and flour. He had seen Jane Sewall, 
briefly explained the situation, and asked her if she 
could furnish a few dainties for the sick boy. She 
promised to do so, and while Sherman and Cy. Henry 
were hitching up the horses she appeared with a 
basket of things, and handing them to Cy. Henry 
said, " If I had known that you had a sick one in 
your family I should have come to your house and 
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tried to do some good. I don't leave my crippled father 
very often, but I owe my neighbors who are ill some 
service. I will come to see you to-morrow." 

Cy. Henry, who had always regarded this strange 
woman with awe, and thought her proud and unfeel- 
ing, was surprised by her gentleness and the pathos 
of her voice. 

When they had nearly reached Cy. Henry's home 
he said, "Mr. Grant, I've got to tell you something. 
'Praps you don't know that I ain't treated you well. 
Maybe ye havn't heam that I told Squire Barnes, 
Grum and Peleg that I kinder thought you was 
rather proud, felt yourself above your neighbors, 
didn't want to mix with them, because you came from 
down country, had a better house, better clothes, kept 
your hair cut, didn't wear fool-looking hats. I want 
to take it all back. I was wrong. And I was wrong 
about Jane Sewall, too, and I am going to tell the 
crowd up at the store that I am the one that's been 
unkind and imneighborly. I have been the dod-rotted 
fool that talks all the time, while you have been the 
wise man and do and talk when it means something. 
I feel better now. You know jest how mean I've been, 
for I've told you myself." 

"Let me tell you, Mr. Pray, you were mistaken 
about Jane Sewall, but I guess you got me down 
about right. We will call it square, old neighbor, and 
start in again. 

" But look behind there, and see Monk come. Isn't 
that a sight? Dan has the doctor, too. I'll steer out 
and let them pass." 

When they reached the house the family was with 
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the doctor in the sickroom. Sherman said to Cy. 
Henry, "You go in and hear what the doctor says. 
Tell Arthur about the money, and just let him hold 
it in his hands a little while. I think it will do him 
good. You keep the family there, and I will unload 
the things in the summer kitchen, and get away. You 
can have a surprise for them. You might tell them 
that if your credit isn't good at Thompson's it is at 
Sherman Grant's. I will see the doctor when he comes 
back with Dan^ and learn what he thinks about 
Arthur's chance of coming to work soon. Come down 
with Phyllis to-morrow. My wife wants to see her." 

The doctor declared that Arthur had some fever, 
but that he needed nourishing food more than any- 
thing else. Some dainties in the form of preserves for 
an appetizer. Eggs and chicken would be best to be- 
gin with in the way of solid food. These, together 
with good nursing, he thought would bring him 
around in ten days. 

The poor wife looked toward her husband in de- 
spair. Eggs and chicken and dainty food! Where 
were they to come from? 

Her husband said, " He shall have them all." And 
in a brusque, business-like tone turned to the doctor 
and said, "Doctor, how much is your bill?" 

"Why, only two dollars, seeing they came after 
me ; but you know there is twenty-five dollars due me 
for past service." 

"Yes, I know it," said Cy. Henry with dignity, 
and he took from his pocket a large roll of bills, 
handed to the doctor thirty dollars, and handed the 
rest to the bewildered boy. 
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*^Hold that in your hand, Artie. It will do you 
good. It's youm, and there's a good deal more to 
follow. Artie, Mina, dear little Phyllis, your mother's 
prayers have been answered. The dawn has come.'* 
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CHAPTER VII 

SAGASS TO THE RESCUE 

"TA^ way of the transgressor is hard** 

After Sherman and Cy. Henry had departed, Susie 
found herself alone for the first time since her mar- 
riage. She looked around for Sagass. He was not to 
be seen. She called him, but he did not come. She 
began to feel lonely already. She went to the back 
door, glanced a moment at the dark body of the 
forest, and felt stealing over her a strange nervous- 
ness. She knew that Jane Sewall was near, and she 
expected her every moment, as this was about the 
usual hour of her daily visit. She closed the back 
door and dropped the great wooden bar into its place. 
In doing this she felt a sense of security, as the woods 
had always seemed to her the place in which danger — 
if any there was — lurked. She went into the large 
open room, and tried to shake off the sense of boding 
peril which possessed her. 

" Why, how foolish I am," she said to herself. " I 
believe I will run down to see Jane," and she started 
toward the door, but stopped. " No, I will not desert 
my home the first time I am left alone." 

The front door stood open, and from it she could 
see the gray roof of the Sewall home. This reassured 
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her. She called for the dog again, and stepped back, 
wondering what had become of him. 

" I believe I will open the piano," and she entered 
the room, began to play some little air, but still con- 
tinued to feel unaccoimtably nervous and perturbed. 
She stopped playing. The stillness was oppressive. 

Suddenly she heard a step on the front porch. It 
alarmed her, as she knew that none of her men-folks 
were near, and the step was unmistakably that of a 
man. But she was a woman of courage, of good New 
England stock, and she resolved to face the intruder. 
She went into the large living room just in time to see 
a heavy-built, dark-featured, sinister-looking man 
come in at the front door. 

She knew, by the description given of him by 
Daniel, that it was Jo Matteo, the husband of her 
French washerwoman. He was not a particular wicked 
looking man, but, under the circumstances, she felt 
that his presence was a menace. 

She realized that only by wit, or the fortunate ar- 
rival of Jane Sewall, could she avoid the danger which 
his visit boded. 

Although her heart was sinking, she advanced 
boldly toward him and said, "How do you do, Mr. 
Matteo? Do you want to see Mr. Grant? I will call 
him." 

She moved toward the door as if to pass him, when 
he put out his hand, pushed her aside, jumped to the 
door, closed and stood with his back against it. 

"Mers Grant, ze man is not here. You so knows 
eet. You canna foolee me." 

Susie stepped back, frightened but terribly indig- 
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nanty and said in strong, firm tones, "What do you 
want here, Matteo? Do you realize what you are 
doing? 

" Madame, I wants ze hundred toUars in zis house. 
You gib it me, ze money, I not hurt you. You not 
git me ze money, I kills you.*' 

Susie was in terror, but her wits did not desert her. 
Choking back her fear and almost swallowing her 
thumping heart, she said, " Why, Matteo, there is no 
money in the house, save what Uttle I have in my 
purse, which I will cheerfully loan to you. The hun- 
dred dollars you speak of belongs to Cy. Henry 
Pray's boy, and my husband gave it to Arthur's 
father to-day. If you came that way you must have 
met them. But if you need a little money," she said, 
struggling to appear cheerful and not frightened, 
" I will let you have it. I think I owe your wife for 
two washings. I will get my purse." 

She started toward her room, but not hurriedly. 
She did not dare to bring on the catastrophe. She 
was waiting and hoping for the arrival of Jane. " She 
must be here soon," she reasoned. " I will put him off 
as long as possible." 

As she turned toward her bedroom she saw Matteo 
drop the great bar into the sockets that secured the 
outside door. She divined at once that he meant to 
follow her. His purpose was more baleful than she 
dreamed of. She turned back and said, "Matteo, 
open that door ! " 

Just at that moment, to her immeasurable delight, 
Sagass sprang upon the porch. The door was closed, 
as the reader knows. 
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She cried, ^^Sagass! Sagass!" 

She had rushed f orward, seized the fire tongs and 
moved frantically toward Matteo as if to strike. He 
stepped back to avoid the blow, when she turned, 
quick as lightning, and flung the tongs straight 
through the window, taking glass and sash with 
them. 

" Quick, Sagass ! Come quick ! " 

In an instant a great, black bulk shot through the 
opening. 

" See ! Sagass ! see ! " said Susie, pointing to Mat- 
teo. "Take him!" 

In his excitement and confusion the dog did not at 
first comprehend. This moment of hesitation gave 
Matteo his one chance. He jumped behind the settle, 
whirled it around, facing the dog, who sprang at 
his throat. Matteo dropped down, but the dog's teeth 
came together through the upper lip of the terrified 
Frenchman. He drew a knife, struck at Sagass's 
shoulder, literally tore the dog's teeth from his lip, 
jumped up on the iron fire frame, and from there 
to the high, broad shelf above, but not in time to 
escape the teeth of the angry Sagass, that came 
together through the calf of his leg. The dog was 
now on his hind legs, holding on to the Frenchman 
with a death grip. Matteo had reached up, seized 
one of the long poles hanging from the ceiling on 
heavy staples (the poles were used for drying pump- 
kins and apples in the fall), and to this was clinging, 
and trying to kick off the dog. 

The front of Sagass's body was all this time ex- 
posed to the heat of the fire. The hair wm burnt off, 
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the skin blistering; but still he held on, the green 
light of hatred shining in his eyes. 

Susie had thrown open the door, intending to 
scream for help, but just then Jane Sewall appeared, 
and Susie nearly fainted in her arms. When Susie 
gaspingly explained what had happened, Jane Sew- 
all turned to the Frenchman and said, "Matteo, I 
would not give three cents for your life when Daniel 
Pomeroy arrives." 

Then seeing the predicament of the dog, she said 
to Susie, "Call off Sagass. He's not only bleeding, 
but burning as well. I wiU take care of Matteo. 
Where is the gun?" 

" In the room there, near the bed. It is loaded.'' 

Just then Sagass loosened his hold and fell ex- 
hausted before the fire. 

Jane Sewall came out with a double-barreled gun, 
and, flourishing it before Matteo, said in a sepulchral 
voice, " Your time has run out, Matteo." 

"Is the dog dead, Susie?" 

" No, I think not. He is breathing ; but I am afraid 
to go near that man." 

" You need not be. There's not a bigger coward in 
the State." 

Jane went forward, took the dog by the collar, 
pulled him around and spoke to him. He opened his 
eyes, for a moment looked dazed, then seemed to sud- 
denly revive and began to lap his blistered body. 
Jane, pointing her finger to Matteo, said sharply, 
"Watch him, Sagass, watch him!" The dog looked 
up, in an instant forgot his pain, and again the flash 
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of hatred lit up his eyes. He planted himself squarely 
in front of the fireplace, fixing his vindictive gaze 
upon the terrified and trembling Frenchman. 

The blood was running down Matteo's lacerated 
leg, falling on the outer edge of the iron Franklin 
fireplace. He began to plead for mercy, and to make 
fooUsh excuses that he was "gest trying to zee how 
brave ze Madame was." But they did not listen. 

Jane Sewall said to Susie, "We have an under- 
standing here that when two shots are fired in quick 
succession it means trouble and peril. You bring the 
loaded pistol from your room, and I will fire two 
shots." She stepped to the door, and had fired once 
when she saw the heads of Sherman's horses swing- 
ing in from the road. She fired the second barrel. 
Sherman jumped up, struck his horses, and in an 
instant was in front of the house and out of the 
wagon. About the same time Daniel a.nd the doctor, 
with Monk on the dead run, rushed by. Monk was 
going too fast to stop all at once. 

The astonished doctor saw Dan's heels go up in the 
air, as he rolled backward to the ground from the 
low bob. In another moment Daniel stood in the room 
with Sherman. 

Susie was in Sherman's arms. Sagass was still 
watching the Frenchman. Daniel looked around 
questioningly. Jane Sewall, to whom Susie had im- 
parted her terrible experience, began calmly to tell 
the story of Matteo's attempt at robbery. 

As she went on Sherman's face grew pale. A fierce 
light shone from his eyes. He said to Jane, "Here, 
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take my wife; I will settle with this man," and 
moved threatingly towards the fireplace. But before 
he reached the almost paralyzed Matteo, Daniel 
stepped between them and in a slow voice said, 
" Sherman Grant, you are going to murder this man. 
He is not worthy that you shed his miserable blood. 
Leave him to me. You shall be satisfied." 

Daniel had seen murder in Sherman's eyes. He 
realized the consequences of such a deed taking place 
in that home, and in his calm way he recalled Sher- 
man to himself. He then turned to Matteo and said, 
" Matteo, two years ago you stole my axe and bear- 
trap. I found them in your hovel, and there, before 
the very things you had stolen, I cowhided you until 
you could not stand, and you were honest two years. 
When I get through with you this time you will never 
steal again." 

"Take away the dog, Sherman. Jane Sewall, will 
you hand me the greenhide that is in the wagon ? " 

The woman turned, her mouth set grim and firm. 
Her eyes had a look of fiery satisfaction. She brought 
the whip and handed it to Daniel. 

There was the deliberateness of an executioner in 
every movement of Jane and Daniel. 

Susie had fled to her room, the bleeding dog follow- 
ing her. 

"Matteo, come down. Throw away that knife." 

Slowly the man descended. Daniel seized him by 
the collar. 

" Now come with me," and they passed out of the 
door, the cringing coward, the terrified, miserable 
man, with his determined and relentless executioner. 
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What occurred in the old log hovel on Lake Mo- 
lunk's lonely shores no one save Daniel Pomeroy and 
the victim of his just wrath ever knew, but never again 
was Matteo seen in that forest land. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THE TRAGEDY OF FATE 

Ne^er did Grecian chisel trace 

A nymph^ a naiad or a Grace, 

Of finer form or lovelier face. 

A foot more light, a step more true 

Ne*er from the heath flower dashed the dew. 

Nearly two years had passed since the disappear- 
ance of Matteo^ and the dramatic incident attend- 
ing it. 

Arthur was progressing wonderfully with his 
trade, and his education had not been neglected. 
Phyllis, under the guidance and care of Susie, had 
developed into a beautiful girl. Her aptitude for 
music was remarkable. 

Her teacher, Susie, told Mrs. Thompson that 
Phyllis had accomplished more in one year than she 
ever did in two. " That is the difference," she laugh- 
ingly declared, " between genius and ordinary talent." 

Phyllis had a contralto voice of rare power, and 
there was a quality in it which must be heard to be 
appreciated. Old Charles Hall, the once famous sing- 
ing teacher, was wont to say, "Sometimes there's 
tears in her voice, sometimes there's hallelujahs, some- 
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times joy and bird singing. I tell you, she'll be heard 
from, she'll be heard f rpm. It may not be in my day, 
but some of you folks will see it." 

One afternoon in early October two young men 
came into Thompson's store and asked to see him. It 
was plain enough by their clothes and general bear- 
ing that they were not of the usual order of young 
men. That they were city bred was evident. While 
they were dressed in sportsmen's garb, yet there was 
in the fit and quality of what they wore the evidence 
of a good tailor and plenty of means. One of them 
was a powerful built young fellow, about twenty-five 
years of age, with aggressive, almost arrogant man- 
ners, and a face marred by an overweening self- 
esteem and egotism. He talked loudly and assertively, 
and looked about the store as though he wanted to 
be sure that the hiunble group gathered around the 
stove was paying the proper attention to what he 
said. He was really not a bad fellow, for he had come 
from good stock, and was well educated; but he had 
taken from some progenitor manners which were 
almost boorish and offensive, and detracted from his 
real merit. 

The other young man, evidently a sporting friend, 
was in almost every way his antithesis. Of medium 
height, slender build, with a pale, thin, intellectual 
face, a good, straight nose, an unusually sweet mouth, 
a short, firm upper lip, gentle and kindly manners, 
^^ that upon the instant won the confidence of men and 
women." There was a hint of melancholy in his ex- 
pression, something that spoke of an inward trouble. 
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He did not look strong. He spoke but little, and the 
seriousness yet kindliness in his voice was very win- 
ning. There was an indefinable charm about him 
which Grod gives to some of His favoi-ed children, 
"without the key of explanation." His name was 
Herbert Lamb, and his friend's name was John Black. 
Both were Harvard graduates. One had come to the 
Maine woods to gratify his love of robust sport, the 
other to find health in the healing balsam of the 
woods. 

John Black had introduced himself to Mr. Thomp- 
son in a pompous sort of way, then introduced his 
friend, who, he said, was not a natural sport, but had 
been foolish enough to give his life and strength to 
books, and was now trying to pick up in Maine what 
he had lost in Massachusetts. 

Lamb turned his eyes upon his friend in gentle re- 
buke of his pompous manner, then quietly shook 
hands with Thompson, and asked, " Do you keep vio- 
lin strings?" 

" Yes, but they are the common kind, scarcely good 
enough for you. Do you play the violin? " 

"Yes, a little, when Mr. Black is away and I am 
alone. I am not strong enough to tramp much. I 
rather think these strings will do for the woods. I 
will try them, anyway." 

Meanwhile, around the stove was gathered the 
same old group. They had not spoken since the en- 
trance of the " two young sports," as each knew them 
to be. They absorbed the entire attention of this 
staring and curious group, for here were subjects 
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for profound and analytical discourses toucliing 
'* who they mou^t be, where they mought come f roiu» 
and what they thou^t they were doing,** and a hun- 
dred other surmises, conjectures, guesses and specu- 
lations regarding them. 

That they disliked the " big f eUow,** as they called 
him, was easy to see by the perfect unanimity of 
scowls and frowns with which they dissented from all 
that he said and his manner of saying it. 

The little fellow pleased them. His frailness and 
evident invalidism, his soft voice and lack of self- 
assertion contrasted favorably with that of his friend. 
They all dumbly voted him " a real nice little feller.'* 
There was not a man among them but Herbert Lamb 
could have commanded his best services. 

While Black and his friend were talking the do;)r 
opened and three women entered. They were Mrs. 
Thompson, Esther Truesdale, who was visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Grant, at Piney Home, and Phyllis Pray. 

Mrs. Thompson asked her husband if the new Sun- 
day school singing books had arrived. 

He replied that they were in the rear of the store, 
but not unpacked, and he called Cy. Henry and asked 
him if he would open the box. When it was done the 
three women filed down the store past the two young 
men. Esther herself was what would be called a lovely 
girl; tall, graceful, and almost spirituellc in her 
beauty. Then came Phyllis with her black, brilliant 
eyes, flashing white teeth, supple and perfect form, 
moving with the grace of a panther, not deigning one 
glance at either of the men as she passed. 
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John Black was simply stunned. Could he believe 
his own eyes? Had he come into this far wilderness 
to meet his fate? Never had his bold eyes rested on 
such ravishing beauty. Esther was fair, but here was 
beauty and grace right in this old store, in this land 
of the rude logger and hunter, such as he had dreamed 
of, but had never seen. It was love at first sight ; vio- 
lent, brazen, but not vulgar. 

Young Lamb had also seen the vision, and felt 
within him something that he could not account for. 
He was too surprised and bewildered to analyze it. 

The women were chatting and talking over the 
books. Phyllis occasionally hummed the alto of some 
of the new hymns, in which Mrs. Thompson would 
join. Then they would laugh and comment upon them. 
They little dreamed of the consternation their arrival 
had caused, particularly in the case of young Black, 
who did not seem able to take his eyes off the gi^l 
who had so completely captured his fancy. 

"How much shot do you want, Mr. Black? '* 

"What — what — what's that you said?" said 
Black, turning and facing the counter again. 

" I said how much shot do you want. Two pounds ? " 

"Yes, I guess that will do, won't it?" he said, de- 
ferring to Lamb. 

"Plenty, I think," replied Lamb. "Having lead, 
we can mould our own bullets. I like to do it, and 
round them off with sandpaper. It kills time, which I 
had rather do than kill deer. I say, John, we must 
go ; it is getting late." 

Black took the packages and started toward the 
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door, Lamb following. Black craned his head, trying 
to see the face of her who had bewitched him. He mo- 
tioned to Thompson to come to him. They were quite 
near the group around the stove, who were watching 
every movement and silently commenting to them- 
selves. 

As Thompson drew near, Black said, "Say, Mr. 
Thompson, who are those women? Do you know that 
I never saw three handsomer women together in my 
Ufe. Do you grow such Hebes, Helens and Sapphos 
here in the woods?" 

Thompson replied, with dignity, "The eldest 
woman is my wife, the tall, fair girl is Miss Esther 
Truesdale, the sister of Mrs. Sherman Grant of Piney 
Home.'' 

"But who is that Spanish beauty?" 

Just then there was a scream. LamB had returned 
to the counter to get an article they had forgotten. 
Suddenly there was a rush of the women, and before 
Lamb could understand what had taken place, Phyl- 
lis had rushed down the store, stumbled over a box 
of rubbers, and fell squarely into his arms. 

A huge rat had suddenly appeared among the 
women, pursued by a cat, and, wild with fright, they 
had scattered ; Phyllis into the arms of the astonished 
Lamb, the others down the other side of the store to 
the group around the stove. All at once the rat ap- 
peared again, pursued by the cat, and ran swiftly 
past Phyllis, who screamed out, " Put me on the coun- 
ter, put me on the counter ! " 

Lamb, around whose neck Phyllis had thrown both 
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arms, quickly placed her on the counter. The cat 
seized the rat by its neck, and shook out its life. The 
cat moved toward the door, which Black opened for 
it, and stepped out himself. He had seen Phyllis in 
frightened abandonment throw her arms around 
Lamb's neck, and it made his ardent blood surge. He 
must have air, and when he stepped out of the door, 
following the cat with her victim, he said with a gasp, 
"Well, that's just Lamb's horseshoe luck. I'd give 
my allowance for a year for the hugging he got, and 
I would appreciate it, while he looked frightened out 
of his wits." 

When the cat with her victim had passed out of 
the store, Mrs. Thompson and Esther walked back 
toward Phyllis, who still, bewildered and fascinated, 
clung to Lamb. 

"What are you doing, Phyllis?" said Mrs. 
Thompson. 

The girl turned, looked squarely at Lamb for an 
instant, then jimiped down, her face burning, and 
said in an astonished voice, "Who are you?" 

The face of Lamb was a study. A faint color stole 
into his pale cheeks, he turned appealingly to Mr. 
Thompson, who had come up with his wife, and in a 
confused way said, " Perhaps you will introduce us." 

Phyllis had stepped behind Mrs. Thompson and 
was looking steadily at the painfully embarrassed 
Lamb. It was a new experience for her. The young 
men she had met at Piney Home and other places 
had not shown such modesty, such lack of assurance. 
Surely, he must be a new species, 
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"Mr. Lamb,'* said Mr. Thompson, "this is my 
wife, Mrs. Thompson; Miss Esther Truesdale, Mr. 
Lamb, sister of Mrs. Sherman Grant. Come out, 
Phyllis. Miss Phyllis Pray, Mr. Lamb. She is a friend 
and companion of Mrs. Grant. I dare say you will 
find Piney Home — their home — a pleasant place to 
call. They all love music, and you, being a violinist, 
should be welcome." 

"Why, certainly," said Esther. "And do you 
sing, Mr. Lamb ? " 

" A little tenor," he modestly replied. 

" I am very sure," continued Esther, whose delicate 
instinct informed her that she was addressing a gen- 
tleman, "that Mr. and Mrs. Grant will be glad to 
have you call at Piney Home. What do you say, 
PhyUis?" 

Phyllis had not taken her eyes from Lamb's face. 
Here was a modest young man, whom she had actually 
hugged, and he seemed perfectly unconscious that 
anything of the kind had happened. 

She managed to say, in response to Esther's ques- 
tion, "Why, anyone who can play and sing is wel- 
come at Piney Home." 

"Can't you do better than that, Phyllis?" said 
Esther. 

But Phyllis had said all she would, and was moving 
away, when the heavy voice of John Black was heard 
at the door, "I say. Herb, come out here! Unless I 
am dreaming, here is a live moose at the door hitched 
up like a horse. If you say you can see him, then I 
will know I am not dreaming, and haven't got 'em." 
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Herbert found his friend standing at the head of 
Daniel's big moose, that the girls had driven to the 
store. His half -grown antlers were a curious sight to 
Black. The wonderful tameness of the animal sur- 
prised him. Monk's prehensible lip was working 
around his {)ockets in a hopeful search for apples 
and dainties, which Daniel and the other men folks 
at Piney Home purposely concealed in their pockets. 
Black could not seem to break away from the animal. 
He loved the brute creation. Dogs, horses, cats, and 
all domestic animals, had ever found his touch and 
call gentle. But this great beast, with his giant 
strength, this wild child of the forest, to be as kind 
and tractable as his English pointer, Trieve, was 
more than a surprise — it was fascinating — and he 
determined then and there, with his usual impetuosity, 
to have a tame moose as soon as possible. 

Had Lamb been less confused, he would have 
thought to call his friend in and introduce him to the 
ladies. He hastily made his adieux to all but Phyllis, 
who had passed behind a central showcase, and, un- 
seen, was curiously peering at the singularly modest 
yoimg man. 

The young men started toward their camp, taking 
a short cut through the woods over a narrow trail. 
Neither spoke for some time. Finally Black said, in 
a rather coarse voice, " How long did that girl hug 
you?'' 

"Why, John, what's the matter with you? She 
didn't know that she had touched me, for when her 
fright was over, she jumped down, looked at me 
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almost indignantly, and exclaimed, *Who are you?* 
I never was so put to for an answer. I really did not 
know who I was, for a moment." 

Black laughed good-naturedly, and seemed to be 
relieved. Then he said, "Did she say that?" 

"That's just what she said." 

"Well, what did you say, finally?" 

" I asked Mr. Thompson to introduce us, which he 
did, also to the other ladies. I turned to find you, 
thinking to introduce you, but you had evaporated. 
What did you go out for? " 

"I don't know. I guess I had to have air. Some- 
how or other," he said despondingly, ** everything 
workd against me. Do you know. Herb, I really think 
I am in love this time. I have had a good many at- 
tacks in my day, but this is serious. That little gipsy- 
looking girl is my fate." 

" O, pshaw, John. I have known you ten years, and 
I think you have had a dozen attacks of this kind in 
the last five years. Shall I run over the names of some 
of your love-at-first-sight girls?" said Lamb, jok- 
ingly. 

" No, never mention one of them. I never loved but 
one girl before, and she jilted me." 

And Herbert said, "Mary Holland?" 

"Yes, Mary Holland," said Black. 

They reached their camp, built a log fire in front 
of the tent, sat down, and silently mused over the 
events of the day. Both men had fallen in loye with 
the same woman. But John Black never suspected 
that his college chimi was as hopelessly entangled 
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with the wood nymph of Piney Home as he. After 
they had eaten their supper a silence fell upon them. 

John Black could see but one vision, and that was 
the wood nymph of Piney Home. He never dreamed 
that into the gentle heart of his less demonstrative 
friend the arrow of love had sunk quite as deep, but 
with an added pang, for Lamb knew what his friend 
did not suspect, that thid strange love which had 
come to them both like a bolt of lightning would 
make them rivals, possibly enemies. Lamb knew his 
friend well enough to understand that he could en- 
dure no rivalry, brook no opposition in obtaining 
whatever he set his heart on winning. He knew that 
this girl had entered into his own life to remain for- 
ever. Never before had he loved, and now that it had 
come he saw what then seemed to him the hopelessness 
of it. He feared that he was a confirmed invalid. 
That dreadful hemorrhage of the stomach, which had 
nearly cost him his life shortly after he graduated, 
the lurking fear that he might be a consumptive, his 
unaccountable weakness at times when least expected, 
had impressed him that his days on earth were few. 
He had come to the woods to regain strength, and 
that the healing air from the balsam of the^fir and 
pine might prevent a recurrence of the hemorrhages. 
He was too manly, too honest, to try to win the love 
of any woman while he felt that possibly such a love 
would early end in sorrow and affliction. 

And then came the thought of his old college chum, 
impulsive, almost arrogant in manner, presenting to 
everyone the worst side of himself, who made enemies 
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by his brusque and imperious mannerism, who did not 
seem to care how the world regarded him, but who. 
Lamb knew, under all of this outward show and care- 
less arrogance, had a brave, warm, true heart, that 
loved the true, the real and the actual, that hated sham 
and pretense, a nature that could be trusted to the 
extreme limit of sacrifice when the demand came. And 
could he ever stand between John Black and his hap- 
piness ? 

These were the thoughts that occupied the mind 
of Herbert Lamb as he sat by the camp fire that 
night, as the purple light fell on the forest and lake 
and deepened into darkness as his thoughts seemed 
to deepen into gloom and despondency. He finally 
arose, entered the tent, partly disrobed, and said, 
half to himself, ^^I will do right as I see the right, 
and let fate decide the rest." 
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THE BRAIN-GUIDED HAND 

No man is bom into the world whose work 
Is not bom with him. There is always work 
And tools to work renthal, for those who zciU; 
And blessed are the horny hamds of toU. 

Cy. Henry went out with the women, untied Monk 
and started home with the two girls. The group 
around the stove was now at liberty to talk on their 
everlasting themes of Sherman Grant and his doings, 
Cy. Henry and his improved condition, and the 
" Sports " around the lake. 

"Cy. Henry," said Bill Bagley, beginning the 
conversation, "has just picked up smart lately. 
'Pears to be dressed up and peart. I wonder what has 
happened? He was Vay down a little while ago.'* 

" It's plain enough what happened, to anyone who 
observes," growled 'Bias. "Cy. Henry was honest 
enough," he continued, "and rather pleasant, espe- 
cially when he was in trouble ; but he was tamal shift- 
less; farmed a little, guided a little, and hunted a 
little; did lots of things poorly, did nothing well — 
not even milked a cow well — knew something about 
bear-traps and fish-hooks, could talk two hours after 
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he had stopped thinking; but for business brains, he 
either lost them or never had any." 

Peleg, who was a great friend of Cy. Henry's, 
broke in here and said, ^^ How do you account for his 
getting on now, 'Bias?" 

"I can jest tell you the whole thing. I watched 
carefully, and have got hold of the right handle," 
said 'Bias. ^* Sherman Grant jest as much as said to 
Cy. Henry, * You jest scoop out your own brains and 
take mine a little while, and I'U get you out of the 
hole you are in.' First move was, cured the boy ; next 
move, took boy and girl to the * white house,' set 'em 
both to work, paid 'em, and made money out of it. 
The hundred and fifty dollars Limibert was to give 
to educate his boy was used to pay off the interest 
and mortgage on the old place, Sherman Grant and 
his wife doing the educating of both, for nothing, 
until Arthur should be prepared for the academy. 
Then Grant he fixed up the buildings, put in the 
crops for Cy. Henry in good shape, and took his pay 
in work. Cy. has done more work, jest git right down 
to it work, since Sherman Grant showed him how 
than he ever done before in the same time. I tell you, 
Sherman Grant is a man that works his brains at the 
same time he does his hands. He don't fool, he don't 
talk, he don't blow. He's the smartest man in Aroos- 
took County. When he strikes a twenty-pound blow 
with his hammer fifty per cent, of it is brains and 
fifty per cent, force. Now, that's jest the difference 
that makes for success or onsuccess. Brains all alone 
jest dream ; muscle all alone is like my old blind cat, 
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jest bumping against something all the time and can't 
get along." 

These sharp sayings met with nods of approval, 
for he was at his best. 

" 'Bias, you've rather changed your mind on Sher- 
man Grant. How did that happen?" said Bill Bag- 
ley, musingly. 

"Well, it happened this 'ere way. I don't know 
much, I 'low, but I know enough to change my mind 
when there is a good reason for it. When that man 
first came among us there wasn't a native around 
here but thought him proud and stuck up ; but when 
he took Cy. Henry's boy and girl, and began to sorter 
build them right up into a man and woman as fine 
as grows; when he pulled Cy. himself out of a hole 
and saved the place ; when he watched day and night 
over Jane Sewall's father, like a son, and nursed him 
back to life; when he and his wife gathered all the 
folks of this plantation, young and old, decent and 
ondecent, on Sundays, and had good music, real nice 
hynm music, good talk, and a little Bible reading, I 
noticed that the boys and girls began to kind of fix 
themselves up Sundays, talked about going down to 
the * white house,' and the good time they had when 
they got back. Some stopped swearing, some tried to 
stop lying, but this was too much to expect right ofi^. 
I don't mean you, Peleg," said he, glancing at the 
hurt face of the old fiddler. "I say, when I found 
this 'ere man and woman fighting liars, fighting 
drunkards, fighting nmi, fighting the laziness and 
shiftlessness of their neighbors, I jest made up my 
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mind that here was a man to stand by, if he did insist 
on being perlite and wearing a decent-looking hat." 

"Amen," grunted the Squire. "That's mighty 
good sense. Every word of it is true." 

"Well, let me finish the rest of the story," said 
Bill Bagley. "When he invited 'Bias's son, who had 
jest returned from the academy with his diplomy, 
and had grown four inches taUer while there, to the 
wondering joy of his father, to deliver a Fourth of 
July speech down to the * white house,' where every- 
body was invited, 'Bias jest thought Mr. Grant was 
a mighty proper man, and I don't blame him. Good 
speech, wasn't it. Squire? I think you was there." 

Squire Barnes rolled around a little, glanced at 
Tobias, who was eying him keenly, and finally said, 
in a very deliberate manner, "Yes, it was a better 
speech than ever his namesake made. I should have 
been proud if my Daniel had made as good a one." 

" Good for you. Squire, good for you," said Bag- 
ley. " That's the way a neighbor should talk." 

'Bias rose up, sort of trembling; there was mois- 
ture in the old man's eyes, and a good deal of feeling 
in his voice, when he stretched out his hand to the 
Squire and said, " You said the square thing for my 
boy; there's a neighborly decency in it, and I want 
to say to yer, I take back every ondecent word I ever 
said to your face or your back either, and if ever 
Daniel Webster Barnes comes to Willinocket, I'll go 
out with the men and boys to do him honor." 

The old crowd broke up that night feeling very 
happy and very friendly. The truce between 'Bias 
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and the Squire was a theme on which the neighbors 
dwelt for many a day. 

Esther reported fully to Susie what had occurred 
in Thompson's store. She told it well, and didn't spare 
Phyllis in the least. When she had finished her 
amusing account of the aflPair, Susie turned to Phyl- 
lis, who was blushing furiously, and said, ** It would 
appear, my dear, that you rather forced your society 
upon this modest young Lamb." 

Phyllis said nothing, as usual, but showed signs of 
considerable emotion, and her eyes were fast filling 
with tears. Susie saw that the excitement of the after- 
noon had been too much for her, and that the good- 
natured raillery of Esther had been taken seriously. 

Phyllis wondered if she had done something ter- 
rible ; if she had been immodest and bold. Would the 
elegant Esther ever have been so unladylike, so 
thoughtless? Would they talk about her, and regard 
her as still coimtry, still awkward? As she had no 
relief in words, could not talk back, tears came to re- 
lieve her, and with an appealing look she said, ^^ Am 
I a bad girl, Mrs. Grant? Are you ashamed of your 
little gipsy?'* 

Susie could not resist that look. In a moment she 
had Phyllis in her arms, and was soothing her like a 
child. 

" I shall have to scold you, Esther, if you hurt the 
feelings of my little girl. Now come and kiss her, and 
ask her to forgive you. Now, Phyllis, let me say I 
think you did the most natural thing in the world. 
If it had been Mr. Thompson, or your father, who 
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had been standing where Mr. Lamb did, you would 
have done the same, and we all know it. So don't 
worry any more about it.'* 

She kissed the grieving girl, smoothed and patted 
her f ace, cmd said, ^^ Now be our Phyllis again, and 
make us all happy with your bright face and smile, 
and don't forget to sing, above all things." 

Phyllis looked up, stiU a little puzzled. Susie di« 
vined that she wanted to ask a question, and said, 
*^What is it?" 

"Do you think, Mrs. Grant, that Mr. Thompson 
and — and — Mr. Lamb will think I am awful bold ? " 

" Why, no. They will understand it just as we do. 
Why, I did something once much bolder than that, 
dear, and it sealed my fate. Maybe this has sealed 
yours." 

This seemed to comfort the girl, for she soon re- 
gained her spirits, and was singing happily about 
the house. 

The two girls were great friends. The natural 
elegance and refinement of Esther impressed Phyllis. 
She desired to emulate her ease and grace, and the 
sweet complacency of her temperament. Esther was 
fascinated with Phyllis's wild beauty, her power to 
talk with eyes, face and every means of expression, 
save speech. "Was there ever anything like her?" 
she would say to Susie. " Why, when she comes rush- 
ing in out of the woods, so full of life and joy, her 
face all lit up, her hair falling in tangled beauty, 
her teeth gleaming, eyes flashing, she nearly stuns 
me with her charms. I just want to take her in my 
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arms and squeeze her. I never saw anything, or any- 
body, so strikingly beautiful, and she does not seem 
to know it. My! my! Wouldn't she make a sensation 
in some of those Massachusetts schools ? What a witch 
she is as a musician. It seems to be an instinct. By the 
way, Susie, can I send your invitation to Mr. Lamb 
and Mr. Black to come here to tea and stay to the 
musical, as we would say in Boston?" 

"Certainly. Do so, by all means, and have Mr. 
Lamb bring his violin. Maybe he has music with him. 
We had better arrange for them to stay all night, as 
it would be very stupid for them to return to the 
lake. I think I can arrange it with Dan. Do you sup- 
pose that these yoimg city paragons will be shocked 
by the appearance of some of our pioneer friends 
they will meet?" 

" I cannot speak for Mr. Black," said Esther, '^ as 
I saw but little of him; but I think Mr. Lamb is a 
gentleman, and a gentleman is never supposed to be 
shocked, or at least never manifests it." 

So the two young men were invited, but before the 
appointed evening there occurred at Thompson's 
store an event almost tragic in its results, which 
stirred the whole community, revealed the true char- 
acter of the saturnine Black, and arraigned the ele- 
ments of good and evil squarely against each other 
as they had never been bef oret 
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CHAPTER X 

THE OLD GUARD DEBATES 

Tell me thy company^ and I xoiU tell thee what 
thou art. 

The next afternoon the old guard were all present 
around the stove, the Squire on the settle, 'Bias and 
Bill Bagley each on his nail keg, and Cy. Henry, with 
a brand new suit of store clothes, of which he seemed 
to be duly proud, stood up, as if to let his friends see 
how well he looked. 

Bill had, as usual, a stick of soft pine which he 
was whittling, and was as full of news as an egg is of 
meat. " I beam last night," he said, " that Injun Pete 
had been seen at Jo Merry's lake, and that he is 
swearing vengeance on Big Dan, Cy. Henry and his 
boy Artie." 

"What did they do to Injun Pete?" inquired 
'Bias. 

"Why, he became so wuthless," volunteered Cy. 
Henry, "that Big Dan discharged him, and had to 
kick him out of camp to keep peace among the men. 
He came over to my house, and I let him sleep in my 
shed two nights, out of pity, but he stole two horse 
blankets and a suit of clothes, and tried to sell them 
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at Mattakeag, but Brown knew who they belonged 
to, as I bought them of him, and sent me word to 
come for 'em. When Pete came back I drove him away, 
and told him if he ever came to my place again I'd 
shoot him. I ain't seen him for two years. Sorry to 
hear he's hanging around again, although I don't 
take much stock in his threats. Those Injuns are as 
cowardly as they are mean." 

'* Peleg says," continued Bill after Cy. Henry had 
finished, " that they had a terrible dnmken row down 
to Tyson's last night. They sent for him to play for 
'em, saying they were going to have a dance, but they 
got so drunk that even the French women were afraid 
of 'em and went away. Then they began to fight 
among themselves. They knocked poor Peleg over, 
broke his fiddle, and he 'just got away with his life,' 
he says. I went over to cut up some wood for him, 
for he was too badly used up to do anything." 
"Who was the crowd at the tavern.?" 
"Peleg told me that there wus the three Grordon 
boys, bad uns, you know, and the old man Grordon, 
just a little wuss. There was two or three toughs 
from Jacknegus and about eight or ten jumping 
Frenchmen from the head of the lake. Some fellers 
who had come up from the city to go into the woods, 
about half a dozen French women, and then about 
as many decent girls who had come from different 
points, with their brothers and sweethearts, think- 
ing they would have a respectable dance. These last 
went home as soon as they found out the kind of a 
crowd that was there. Wall, the long and short of it 
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was, they had a drunk, a big fight, knocked out teeth, 
gouged out eyes, smashed down the bar, broke out 
the windows, throwed Tyson out of his own house; 
finally sobered off, made up, and began to talk about 
what they wus going to do to Big Dan, Sherman 
Grant, myself, Cy. Henry and his boy Artie. The 
Grordon boys say that it is all owing to us that they 
can't get work on the Mattakeag drive. Bob Gordon 
says he's coming down here with his crowd and clean 
us out. They are going to know whether the * Psalm 
Singers' (as they call us that go down to Sherman 
Grant's Sundays to hear that red-headed parson 
preach and the folks sing) are going to run Willi- 
nocket or not. Peleg says they mean business, and he's 
afraid to come down here any more. What do you 
think about it 'Bias?" 

**Wall," said Bias, "when they are sober they've 
go too much sense to tackle Big Dan and you, and 
when they are drunk they can't do much anyway. So 
I guess there won't be much trouble." 

"Well," said Bill, "Bob Gordon has jeered and 
snarled and sassed me all he ever can. I used to be 
kind of fond of fighting when I was younger, and 
was counted a pretty good man; but ever since I 
squared around, with the rest of you here, and tried 
to be sort of decent, help the women run the Sab- 
bath school and back up that young preacher with 
freckles and brick-yard hair, I've sorter dropped ro- 
mancin' so much and tried to do purty near what the 
parson and Mr. Grant say I ought to. But if Bob 
Grordon ever flings out to me again, and calls me a 
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* psalm-singing hypocrite,' I shall have to ask the 
white house folks to jest excuse me this time while I 
work off a little mean spleen that psalm tunes and 
prayers can't seem to reach." 

"Hullo," said Cy. Henry, "here comes that big 
sport. Black. He's got shoulders like a prize fighter, 
and that jaw of his spells grit, I'll bet. I don't sup- 
pose such city-bred fellers would amount to much in 
a tussle with such bulldogs as the Gordon brothers." 

"You can't tell," said 'Bias, reflectively. "If I am 
any judge of hmnan nature, there's lucivee, catemount 
and bulldog all sorter tangled up in that feller. Just 
notice that springing way he has in walking. There! 
Did you see him go over that fence? Never touched 
it. Ain't a man in Willinocket that can do that. I 
wonder what he's looking at?" 

"Mighty taken up with something," said Bill, 
rising to look out. 

Just then the tinkling of a small bell could be 
heard, and in another moment Dan drove up to the 
store with Monk. He took the usual precaution of 
hitching him to a post near the door, and turned to 
meet Black, who was advancing towards him. 

" Are you the man they call Big Dan? " said Black, 
pleasantly, but rather abruptly. 

" Yes," said Dan slowly, " I suppose I am. Are you 
Mr. Black?" 

" Well, I am black enough to be, ain't I? " 

John Black was admiring the wonderful physique 
of Daniel. Six feet three, and in perfect proportion. 
A countenance calm, unruffled and almost benignant. 
He seemed the last man in the world who woidd en- 
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gage in a quarrel or a coarse, vulgar fight ; but when 
aroused he was a terror, for his strength and pluck 
had been manifested too many times in the past among 
the rude, rough men (that mainly composed the great 
river driving force) to be forgotten. He had awed 
many a bully into silence and docility, without a 
blow, by his terrible front and port, and the dread- 
ful menace in his eye. Black had heard of his prowess, 
and was prepared to like the man. 

" I believe you are the man who left that note at our 
camp. Sorry that we were not there. I have a reply 
for you to deliver," continued Black, " accepting the 
invitation and thanking Mrs. Grant for it. We shall 
probably be there. How are the young ladies? " 

"I don't see much of Miss Esther, but consider- 
able of Phyllis, for as soon as she gets through help- 
ing Mrs. Grant with housework she starts for the 
woods to feed ^ our folks,' as she calls them. Skip and 
Dodge follow after her, and Monk, when she will let 
him. She's got two yoimg deer down in the woods that 
she's kinder nursing up. She says some horrid man 
has shot their mother. They have got so they expect 
her every day. She carries anything she can get in 
the way of food. Lately she's coaxed up a doe with a 
lamb. The lamb is real tame, but the old lady is a 
little shy yet. I thought I liked animals, but she just 
bewitches them. If she keeps on, her wild stock will 
<!ost more to feed than the tame. I do like to see her, 
though, putting wreaths on her young folks, singing 
to them, talking as though they understood what she 
said." 

This was one of the longest speeches Daniel had 
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ever made, and his slow, sincere way of speaking 
simply enthralled the susceptible Black, and he felt 
that he had met, right here in the woods, a real, 
clean, through and through man. 

All at once Daniel seemed to think of something, 
and, taking a note out of his pocket, handed it to 
Black. The import of it was that the musical which 
they had hoped to hold the next Thursday would 
have to be postponed two weeks. Mr. Black and Mr. 
Lamb were invited to call at Mr. Grant's the follow- 
ing evening. 

Mr. Black read the note aloud to Daniel, and said, 
"Please inform Mrs. Grant that we will gladly ac- 
cept the invitation," and added: 

" I want to know you better, Mr. Pomeroy, for I 
think you are a man after my own heart. At times I 
am sort of boyish, as you will discover. I came here 
to do a little hunting, and so far have accomplished 
nothing. Haven't even seen any game. Mr. Lamb is 
not strong enough to take long tramps, and I dis- 
like to leave him alone for any length of time. Maybe 
you can tell me where I might find some game. I 
thought I knew something about the woods, Mr. Pomr- 
eroy, but really I am a * tenderfoot,' as they would 
say out West." 

"Don't get discouraged, Mr. Black. It is a little 
early for the bucks to come out of the swamps. The 
deer that you will find about the clearings at this 
season are young and small. You wait a little, and 
we will see to it that you have some good shooting. 
But we must get some ways from home, as it would 
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break Phyllis' heart if we should kill anything on 
the Grant lands.*' 

"Thank you, Mr. Pomeroy. Are you going into 
the store?" 

"Yes, I have got a few errands for the women 
folks. I suppose they will fuss up considerable, seeing 
you city fellers are coming. Let's go in." 

** Who are those men coming up the road?" 

" Well, I have been looking at 'em some time. They 
are the Bob Grordon crowd, and about the meanest 
varmints we have around here. There are three 
brothers and the old man, who is as bad as the boys, 
and three or four Frenchmen. I discharged all of 
them from the drive two years ago, for drunkenness 
and stealing from the wamgan. I heard they said 
they would get even with me some day, and last night 
they all got drunk at Tyson's tavern; and, maybe 
having a little rum courage, they are coming here 
after my scalp, and Bill Bagley's, for they owe him 
a grudge. You may be just in time to see our scalps 
lifted." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FIGHT 

May cotmt their chickens before they are hatched; 
a/nd where they expect bacon meet with broken hones. 

Black smelt the battle from afar. He detested the 
Frenchmen that he had seen aroimd the lake, and 
whom he felt sure had pilfered several things from 
his camp. The Gordon brothers and their father he 
had heard enough about to know that they were des- 
perate, dnmken and dangerous men, who seemed to 
be outside the pale of society, and preferred to con- 
sort with the French and halfbreeds who lived far 
up the lake in semi-barbarism. 

They passed into the store, Daniel going to the 
farther end, where Mr. Thompson was standing. 
Black turned to the right, beyond the stove, and was 
about to pass Cy. Henry, when the latter advanced, 
put out his hand and said, "Is this Mr. Black.?'* 
Black looked at him a moment and saw something in 
his eyes that held him speechless. He had not yet 
taken the extended hand, but suddenly recalling him- 
self, he answered, "Yes, and are you Mr. Pray, the 
father of Phyllis Pray.?'' 

There was almost eagerness in the look of the man 
as he asked this question. 
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"Yes, Phyllis used to be my girl before Mr. 
Grant and his wife took her to their home, and made 
a lady of her. I sometimes think she loves them bet- 
ter than she does her old father and mother. Well, it 
is sort of natural; they've done more for her than 
we ever did or ever could. But there's one thing that 
comforts me : yer can't spoil my girl. She will always 
be Phyllis. Excuse me, Mr. Black, I am getting old 
and kinder childish, and these fool tears seem to come 
sorter easy when I get to talking about my girl." 

Black's generous heart went right out to the old 
man, and he was just about to say something hot with 
admiration for Cy. Henry's daughter and everybody 
else, when the door opened and in walked Steve, Bob 
and Jack Gordon. 

Black's shoulders squared and he clinched his 
hands, and felt the trained muscles creep up and 
down his arms as he sized up the three men that he 
had heard so much about. Bob was the largest, but 
both Steve and Jack had about them something that 
indicated to Black's practised eye strength and alert- 
ness. A subtle, easy movement of limb that showed 
them to be much abler men and more dangerous in 
a rough and tumble fight than their larger but more 
clumsy brother. 

Bob was still under the influence of liquor, but the 
two younger men were plainly sober. Their faces bore 
the lines of fixed and determined purpose. Without 
hesitation Steve and Jack advanced to where Big Dan 
stood, reading from a piece of paper on which the 
women had written the articles they wanted. Dan 
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seemed to be perfectly indifferent to their presence, 
but a close observer would have noticed that he had 
partly faced them, and was holding the paper in his 
left hand. The upper eyelids were partly closed over 
the full hazel eyes, and, without seeming to, were 
taking in every movement of the two brothers. 

Bob had not spoken, but had nodded to Cy. Henry. 
Suddenly his attention was attracted by seeing John 
Black appear standing quite close to Cy. Henry. 
Black's eye had the fire of battle in it. He looked 
steadily at Bob, and the look was so fierce and fixed, 
so belligerent, that it disconcerted Bob, whose part 
in the fight was to take care of Bill Bagley. 

Unconsciously Black's hands were closing and 
opening in convulsive nervousness, the great shoul- 
ders were working, and the unquailing eye seemed 
looking through the surprised Bob, for here before 
him was a living potentiality he had not reckoned on. 

The plan of battle had been for Steve and Jack to 
flog Big Dan, while Bob, who, thinking that Bagley 
was afraid of him, and would not fight — owing to 
his new profession — was to pimish Bill. 

Steve and Jack had not seen John Black when they 
came in, so intent were they on reaching Dan, and 
supposed that their brother would be ready to do his 
part as soon as they began theirs, not being aware 
of the strange eye duel that was going on between 
Black and Bob, resulting as it did in Bob's discom- 
fiture. Bob, could he have done so, would have stopped 
right there, preferring to wait for another more 
favorable opportimity to do battle, but Black's gaze 
held him. 
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" Well, Dan," said Steve, in a sneering tone, " are 
you buying something for those petticoats up to the 
* white house ' ? '* 

Dan made no answer. 

"How's that wildcat, Phyllis, of Cy. Henry's? 
Does she wear her skirts as short as ever? " 

Cy. Henry started towards the speaker, but John 
Black's hand was on his shoulder, and he said huskily, 
"Allow me, Mr. Pray, to reply to that question." 
He strode up to Steve, advancing his face within 
three inches of the astonished speaker, and, with eyes 
blazing, he hissed between his set teeth, "Did you 
refer to Miss Phyllis Pray ? " 

Steve bent back a little to get away from the burn- 
ing eyes, and blurted out, "Yes. What are you go- 
ing to do about it?" 

Before the sentence was finished a fist as of iron 
had shot against Steve's jaw, and he fell over the 
barrel he was leaning on to the floor, like a log. 
Three sadirons tied together, which were upon the 
counter, were swept off by his shoulder as he fell and 
struck him squarely on the head as he lay on the floor. 
The blow had been enough to have stricken any man, 
but the falling irons put him utterly "hors de 
combat." 

The sudden onslaught of Black had taken every 
one by surprise. For a moment it appeared that he 
proposed to monopolize all the fighting, but when the 
sadirons fell on the upturned face of the prostrate 
man, Black was shocked. Rage and pity possessed 
him at the same moment. He reached down to pull 
away the cruel irons. This gave Jack Grordon a 
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moment to think and act. He pulled out an axe han- 
dle from among a dozen that were standing in a 
barrel, and was about to raise it to crush Black's 
heady when Big Dan rushed forward Uke a tiger, 
struck aside the arm holding the handle, closed his 
three terrible fingers around Jack's throat, whirled 
him around, seized him by one leg, and lifted him 
bodily above his head. 

Meanwhile Bob, who at first had been almost hyno- 
tized by the gaze of Black's strange eyes, and still 
further bewildered by the suddenness of the attack 
upon his brother, had nearly forgotten the part he 
was to play; but when he saw Big Dan seize his 
brother and hold him over his head, instead of at- 
tacking Bagley, he grabbed the iron stove poker and 
raised it to smite Daniel. 

Bagley had risen, and, pushing Grum into the 
comer, stood ready to meet Bob Gordon's onslaught. 
He had divined that Bob would select him for his 
victim. But when he saw him raise the cruel iron to 
strike the helpless Dan, he rushed forward, struck 
squarely at the side of Bob's neck, sinking his great 
knuckles deep into the thick cords. At the same time 
Black planted another blow into Bob's face, and he 
fell like a stricken ox. 

All this had taken place in one-fourth of the time 
that it takes to tell it. Dan still stood with the wrig- 
gling, struggling Jack Gordon above his head, and 
the two stricken men at his feet. 

Just at this moment the door opened and the face 
of the old man Grordon, with the Frenchmen about 
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him, appeared, and they were about to enter, when 
Black with a whoop made a rush, shot out right and 
left, knocking two Frenchmen flat, and sprawling 
the old man all over the little porch. 

Dan advanced with his victim, whirled him around, 
and threw him plumb through the door, his body 
knocking several of the Gordon-French supporters 
down. 

In another moment Bagley, Black and Big Dan 
were chasing the terrified Frenchmen across the field. 
Black caught one near the stream, and, with a grim 
laugh, threw him into the water. As he turned, he 
saw a dark body glide out from under the store and 
advance towards Monk, holding a long knife. He saw 
it was an Indian, and that he meant to kill the moose. 
He shrieked to Dan (who had been holding old man 
Gordon and trying to prevent him from using a club 
he had), "Look out for Monk! Look out for Monk! 
The Indian! The Indian!'' 

Bagley, who was nearer Monk than Dan and had 
heard Black's cry, turned and saw the threatened 
danger. 

"By God! Injun Pete!" He rushed to save the 
moose. He managed to get between Monk and the 
descending knife, but not before it had passed 
through the forearm of Bagley and ripped the 
shoulder of the moose open. With one hand Bill was 
holding off the Indian by the throat. 

By a desperate movement the Indian pulled out 
the knife, raised it again, and would have killed Bag- 
ley, who was unable to use his right arm, had not 
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Dan seized the knife, wrenched it from the Indian's 
grasp and thrown it aside. Then, seizing the Indian 
around the throat, he lifted him as he had Jack Gror- 
don, and threw him with a terrible force to the hard 
ground, where he lay utterly motionless and appar- 
ently dead. 

The battle seemed to be over. 

But suddenly Jack Gordon, the youngest of the 
boys, who had been thrown through the door by 
Dan, was seen advancing directly towards Black, 
who was looking with great curiosity at the appar- 
ently unconscious Indian. Black saw him coming and 
squared away to meet him. But Jack Grordon threw 
out his palms as a sign that he did not intend vio- 
lence, walked up and said, "Well, youngster, you 
laid us out in good shape, and you are the best m€m 
I ever saw in store clothes. But I didn't have a fair 
show in that 'ere fight. I got licked 'fore I got 
started. You can't reckon Big Dan among common 
m^. Bob didn't do his part, and we hadn't figured 
on such a man as you being around." 

Black was looking at him with great curiosity and 
wondering what he was driving at. 

"Well," he said, "what do you want? Ain't you 
got fight enough yet?" 

"Well, not jest enough. But allow me a moment 
to explain. I calculate I am about the best man this 
side of Chesuncook, but I've had no chance to-day to 
prove it. You appear to be the best man now. What 
I want is for you to give me a good, fair chance at 
yer right here. Jest you and I. The rest can look 
on. What do you say, yoimgster?" 
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** I say, good for you and you shall have it. You 
ain't the carrion I took you to be. You've got pluck, 
anyway, and I will treat you fair. Which shall it 
be, a good, square, stand-up fight, or a reg- 
ular bull-dog fight, catch as you can, kick as you 
can, strike as you can, until one or the other says 
enough?" 

"Well," said Gordon^ after a moment's survey of 
Black, "we'll have a square stand-up fight, no strik- 
ing when a man is down." 

"All right, but before we start in, what are the 
conditions?" 

" Well," said Jack, who could not help admiring a 
little his frank antagonist, "if you whip me, I'll 
jest quit the business, quit the old crowd, and go to 
work like a man; and if I whip you, I want you to 
acknowledge it, and say that I am the best man 
you've met in Aroostook County." 

"I'U do it," said Black. "But I'U just tell you 
now. Jack Gordon, you are going to work like a 
man, for you are whipped, as plucky and as strong 
as you are; and when I get through with you I will 
shake hands, and if you are going to be decent and 
become a man, I'll teach you how to fight like a gen- 
tleman. Is it a bargain?" 

"Yes," said Jack, his faith in his own prowess 
almost shaken by the perfect assurance of Black. 

" Well, come over here on the grass near the bam. 
It won't hurt you so much to fall here as on the 
hard ground." 

The two men were well matched in age, weight 
and size. But there was an anxious look on the face 
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of Grordon, while on Black's there was a smile and a 
look of pleasing expectancy. 

Black dropped his arms at his side and said, ^^ Are 
you ready?" 

" Yes, but why don't you put up your hands? *' 

" Because I want to give you a lesson. Just strike 
squarely at me as I stand here. Don't spare me." 

Grordon drew back ; then, with all his might, lunged 
at the face of Black. He struck only the air. Quick 
as the very lightning. Black dipped, the blow passed 
over his head, and his fist came up under the chin of 
Gordon with sufficient force to cause him to reel with 
blind dizziness and fall to the ground. 

Black waited a moment, then taking Gk)rdon by 
the collar helped him to his feet. As he arose Jack 
looked about bewildered and said, " I say, what hap- 
pened?" 

"Just what will happen every time when you 
stand up against any one who knows how to fight 
scientifically. Have you got enough?" 

" Try it again. Jack," said old man Grordon. ** He 
sorter took you unawares." 

Jack made a rush at Black, as if to clinch, but he 
got a square blow between the eyes that laid him out 
quivering. 

The old man, with a large stick in his hand, ad- 
vanced threateningly towards Black, but his son rose 
up and said, "Dad, don't make a fool of yourself. 
I'm licked. Where's Bob and Steve?" 

" I jest seen 'em go out of Thompson's back door, 
and strike across the intervale for the woods. All's 
pretty badly hurt." 
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Jack got up and said, ^Mr. Black, are you going 
to shake hands with me?'' 

"Certainly. You are a brave, plucky fellow, and 
if you will keep your word with me I will with you.'* 

"Dad you go along home," said Jack to his 
father. " Til follow." Then he said to Black, rather 
anxiously, " Ain't yer friend over there in the camp 
all alone?" 

"Yes, why?" said Black, a horrible fear taking 
possession of him. 

" Well, I think yer better git to him purty quick. 
Those Frenchmen will go up the right shore of the 
lake, and as they've been purty well licked, they may 
want to revenge themselves upon the youngster. 
And see," he continued, " Injun Pete is just going 
into the woods. Yer can't go too quick, Mr. Black. 
Whatever happens, I'll see that Bob and Steve are 
not mixed in it." 

He turned to where Black had been standing. But 
with a cry, "Alone and sick," which all had heard. 
Black started on a nm across the half mile of in- 
terval towards the point of the woods where the In- 
dian had disappeared. 

Just at that moment Sheriff Jones came along with 
his strong, swift horse, and a deputy with him. 

" Sheriff," said Dan, leaping into the rear of the 
wagon, " don't ask any questions, but drive for your 
life down to Cy. Henry's, and take his woods road 
for the foot of the lake. I will explain as I go along." 
He then called to Cy. Henry to take Monk home, 
to explain the best he coidd, but to try and not 
frighten the women. 
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The Sheriff understood that something was up, 
and off they went, Daniel explaining what had hap- 
pened, and the peril that Lamb was in. 

They reached the dam and Daniel said, "Follow 
me, Sheriff. Leave your horse with the deputy.'* 

He moved down to the stream and waded bodily 
into the water, which in places was waist deep, the 
Sheriff following. They climbed the opposite bank 
and started on the run towards the camp of Lamb 
and Black. 

Just then Black came into view, panting for 
breath. 

"Did you see the Injun?" inquired Dan. 

"No. Are we too late?'* 

"I hope not; but there's something going on just 
over the knoll. I can hear those Frenchmen yelling 
and talking." 

But Black was away, Dan following, and the 
Sheriff behind. 

The six Frenchmen were seen busily employed in 
getting together the many articles of comfort and 
luxury from the camp, with an evident purpose of 
bearing them away. So intent were they that they 
did not notice the three infuriated men imtil they 
were upon them. 

Four of the would-be thieves were knocked nearly 
senseless, while two others who were part way to the 
canoe on the shore managed to escape into the woods. 

Daniel stood over two of the prostrate men while 
the Sheriff and Black were holding down two others 
who were endeavoring to rise. Black had his man by 
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the throat, and had choked him nearly into insensi- 
bility, and was saying as rapidly as he could speak, 
."Where is the man you found in the tent? Tell 
me, or I will choke you to death." And before the 
man could possibly reply. Black would close in on 
his throat. 

Dan took in the situation and said, " I don't think 
that Frenchman can speak English, but the one the 
Sheriff has can. Ask him, Jones." 

The Sheriff took his knee from the Frenchman's 
breast and said to him, "Tell us where the man is 
you found in the tent or we will finish you right here. 
I am sheriff of this county, and I can put you where 
you won't see daylight again." 

Here Dan interfered and said, "If you scare him 
much more he won't be able to talk at all." 

All at once one of the men that Dan had by the 
collar said in pretty fair English, "Ze man is in 
canoe. He all bound. No move. You look out Injun 
Pete. He swear kill him. We stoppee him. We 
only scare ze man. No hurt. Maybe Injun go there. 
No one see him, we hear." 

With a bound Black was off for the shore, a dis- 
tance of about twenty rods. As he ran he took out 
his claspknife, opened it with his teeth, thinking to 
cut the bonds of his friend. But just as he reached 
the shore, to his horror he saw Injun Pete jump into 
the canoe, seize the paddle and push off. 

Black did not hesitate a moment, but rushed into 
the water, which, fortunately, for some little dis- 
tance was shoal, seized the stem of the canoe with 
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both hands just as the Indian raised the paddle to 
strike him. Black dropped his head quickly, and 
the blow fell partly on the curved prow of the canoe 
and partly on his right shoulder, breaking the pad- 
dle squarely in two. The Indian raised the heavy end, 
when Black shouted in Grerman to Lamb, "Keep 
your head and feet under the thwart, I am going to 
tip over the canoe." But before Black could do this. 
Lamb, who had worked himself along on his back by 
using his feet until he was quite near the Indian, 
drew up his legs, and with all his might thrust them 
against the body of the unsuspecting Indian, who 
shot out of the canoe like a catapult. In an instant 
Black had Pete by the throat, and held him under 
water until he was nearly strangled. Letting go the 
Indian for a moment, he turned to help Lamb out, 
when, to his mortification, he saw that the canoe had 
floated off^ several rods. He called to Dan to come 
quickly, then started after the little vessel containing 
his helpless friend. He soon overtook it, and began 
to push it shoreward, as he did not dare to climb 
into it with Lamb bound. But before he reached the 
shore he saw the Indian slowly rise, look aroimd as 
if bewildered, and just as Dan and the Sheriff came 
into view suddenly spring into the woods. He was; 
out of sight before they could intercept him. 

They unbound Lamb, whom they found sufferings 
from the rough treatment he had received at the 
hands of the Frenchmen. The Frenchman that Black 
had thrown into the water had struck Lamb on the 
head with a stick, when they made the attack, out 
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of revenge for the treatment he had received from 
Black. While the blow had rendered Lamb insensible 
for a moment, it was not serious. He had had a httle 
attack of stomach hemorrhage, and Black had gone 
to the store to get some restoratives, and was de- 
tained there by the fracas already related. 

Daniel, in answer to Black's inquiry, said that 
the Frenchmen had agreed, if the sheriff would not 
arrest them and take them to the city, that they 
would break camp and go back to Madawaska, 
where they belonged. 

The Sheriff was to give them twenty-four hours 
to get out, and was satisfied that they would never 
be seen there again; and they never were. But Injun 
Pete was still at large. Having no Frenchmen to steal 
or beg his food from, they hoped, with some reason, 
he would follow them to Madawaska. 

They gathered up the greater part of the camp- 
ing utensils and bore them to the dam, where they 
were taken, together with the bruised Mr. Lamb, to 
Cy. Henry's comfortable home, where they were 
given a warm welcome. 

Lamb's hemorrhage had been slight, but it greatly 
depressed him. He fell asleep thinking of Phyllis, 
and wondering if he would be strong enough to go 
to her home one week from that night. 

What would be the end of this strange complica- 
tion? There was one thing he would never do, not 
even if it blighted his life. He would never stand 
in the way of John Black's happiness — the friend 
who had that day saved his life. 
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FOR A BETTER ACQUAINTANCE 

It is the mind that maketh good or tS, 
That maketh zeretch or happy, rich or poor. 

The women of Piney Home were making quite ex- 
tensive preparations for their "musicale," as they 
chose to call it, with some affectation of town terms. 

The two joimg men were still uncertain quantities, 
but Susie reasoned that they knew more about music 
than they professed. 

Most everything that college men did they were 
supposed to do well, she reasoned, and the fact that 
Lamb had a violin in his camp was evidence that he 
was trying to keep up his practice. Maybe Black 
was a reader and a musician also. Her active mind 
had run over every possibility, and she had built 
great hopes upon the entertaining powers of the two 
yoimg men, whom she had never met, but whom 'she 
felt must be gentlemen, as they were college-bred and 
from old Massachusetts. 

Esther and Phyllis she kept at the piano rehears- 
ing their music. Esther she felt sure of as certain 
to do credit to herself and to Piney Home; but the 
shy and silent Phyllis, who would sing like a joy- 
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ous bird when no one but the family was around, 
she had some doubt about, as her modesty before 
strangers was something which she could not seem 
to overcome, and she might refuse to sing. 

There was a trio arranged, in which Esther, Phyl- 
lis and Sherman were to sing. Phyllis had rehearsed 
it over and over again, and seemed to enjoy it. If 
she could get her to sing in this trio, Susie hoped 
she would gain courage to sing a solo. 

The young men were coming to tea the night of 
the rehearsal, which was a week before the concert, 
and this would give the family an opportunity to 
become better acquainted, and to ascertain what part 
they would take in the entertainment. * 

The invitation to the concert was general. Peleg 
Piper was not forgotten, and was invited to bring 
his violin. The fine, perceiving spirit of Sherman 
Grant knew that to invite Peleg, and not his violin, 
would woimd his gentle spirit. 

Sherman and his wife had agreed that there was 
nothing like social gatherings of both young and old 
to wear off the stiffness and awkwardness of manners 
found among a people who know solitude and dwell 
apart. Such people in their lonely life cultivate 
strange conceptions of men and things. They are too 
apt to see in refined manners and dress only pride and 
vanity, in charity and goodness condescension and 
hypocrisy, and if there is not some beneficient in- 
fluence working to* change their mode of thought 
these conceptions become convictions and ^Hheir life 
is bound in shallows and miseries." But people dwell- 
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ing in larger centres of thought, where the mind 
can journey out and away from its narrow castle of 
fleshy yield to the pressure and instructions of the 
times, becoming wise and liberal, taught by a thou- 
sand daily histories of a thousand daily things, that 
individual life is but a flux, fusing into all life : 

" a part of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." 

Silently the wholesomeness of their everyday life 
was influencing their neighbors. The flowers that 
bloomed about their door in profusion and beauty, 
the breathing of poetry into all things, the use of 
the wild flowers and shrubbery of the woods to beau- 
tify their home, the tastefully decked table, the care 
bestowed upon their inexpensive but strikingly be- 
coming clothes, their quiet manners and kind words, 
their lack of condescension, the song that could be 
heard throughout the day springing from happy 
hearts, or music thrilling from fingers, together 
with the natural refinement felt by all who came in 
contact with the inmates of Piney Home, had gone 
far to change their way of living and thinking and 
their relations to one another. There was uncon- 
sciously creeping into their lives a spirit of emulation 
of that which seemed to them good, that which was 
higher and better than they had heretofore known. 
Flowers could be seen growing around their rude 
homes in the summer, and in the winter the scarlet 
geranium and other bright flowers peering through 
the windows seemed to say, " We are living here be- 
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cause there are dear, gentle souls within this humble 
home that care for and love us." 

" Esther, you and Phyllis keep up your practice 
while I go down to the shop and show Sherman my 
new dress. Where is Sagass?" 

"O, somewhere from two to four feet from you, 
as usual," said Esther. "I never saw such devotion 
in my life, unless it is your devotion to your learned 
blacksmith. Who would have thought that Susie 
Ttuesdale would ever have fallen so many * fathom's 
feet in love,' and with Sherman Grant?" 

Susie said, "Do you blame me, Esther?" 

" No, sister^ not in the least, for he and our father 
are the dearest and best men in the world. Now just 
run along and show Sherman your pretty gown. 
Maybe I will have a man of my own some day." 

"Well, I am doing all I can to help you girls," 
and with this Susie passed out of the house and was 
soon standing in the door of Sherman's shop. He 
turned just in time to hear her say, as she stood 
framed in the aoorway, *'How dost thou like the 
picture?" 

"*Most excellently well if Nature did it all,' and 
it did it all in your case. You are as tempting as Eve 
in that new dress," he continued, " and you must not 
get too near me, for I might not resist putting this 
grimy arm around that waist, despite the new gar- 
ment that ^hems it in,"' he said, keeping up the 
quotation that she had started. 

Susie answered gaily, "If it wasn't for the girls 
making so much fun of my allowing you to soil the 
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dress for the sake of a hug, I should say, clasp it, 
Sherman. But here is a kiss in place of the em- 
brace." 

"What does this mean?" Sherman cried. "Here 
comes Cy. Henry, and there is blood all over Monk's 
shoulder." 

They stepped out of the shop just as Cy. Henry 
drove up. Before they could speak he said, *'There 
has been great doings up at Thompson's store. You 
go to the house while I take out Monk and put him 
in the hovel, and I'll tell you all about it." 

Cy. Henry was greatly excited. He had forgot- 
ten all about Daniel warning him not to alarm the 
women. 

Sherman sent his wife to the house^ then looked 
at Monk's wound. The knife had cut the* skin over 
the shoulder blade for four or five inches, making 
a gaping wound, but it was not at all serious. Sher- 
man told Cy. Henry to run in and get some sugar, 
and while the moose was eating it he would sew up 
the wound. 

Sherman allowed Cy. Henry to give an outline of 
what had happened, while he was attending to Monk, 
but he did not reach the point of the story where 
Black, Daniel and the sheriff had gone to the rescue 
of Lamb. After they entered the house Sherman said 
to the family, and to Jane Sewall, who had run in, 
" There has been a rather serious time up to Thomp- 
son's. I think no one is badly hurt, except possibly 
one of the Gordon boys. But sit down, and Cy. Henry 
will tell you about it." 
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Upon this hint, Cy. Henry, with his peculiar gift 
of telling a thing well, proceeded in the most graphic 
manner to give an account of the battle in Thomp- 
son's store to his almost breathless listeners. When he 
reached that part of the narrative of the single bat- 
tle between John Black and Jack Gordon, its strange 
ending, and the sudden warning by the conquered 
man that his friend in the woods was in danger from 
the Frenchmen, and Black's dramatic explanation as 
he started to the rescue, "My God! he's sick and 
alone!" Phyllis sprang forward and seized her 
father's arm, and in a voice of unconscious terror 
cried out, "O, father, they will kill him! They will 
kill him!" 

Everyone turned towards the frightened girl. 
Her father put his arm around her and said, "No, 
my daughter, I do not think they will dare kill him ; 
and they won't have time to do much mischief before 
Mr. Black and Dan will be there. Black took the 
short route on foot, and Dan and the sheriff, when 
I saw them, were cutting across my field as fast as 
that powerful horse of Sheriff Jones' could go. The 
Injun is the only one I fear, but he wouldn't com- 
mit murder before anyone. He's mean enough to do 
it if he thought he would not be found out, but the 
Frenchmen got there first, having ten mmutes' start. 
They may handle the yoimgster pretty rough, but 
they won't kill him. They know that there would not 
be a Frenchman left alive in the county if they should 
kill any of our Sports. They will steal all they can, 
and maybe tie up young Lamb while they are doing 
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it. I sent Artie to follow Dan and the sheriff, to tell 
them that if the youngster was hurt, sick and the 
camp broken up, they had better come to my house. 
We've got lots of room, and it's my opinion that 
young fellow would be better off on a good feather 
bed than to sleep there at Birch Point, where there 
ain't a pine or a fir within a mile of him." 

At that moment Daniel made his appearance. Be- 
fore anyone could speak, Phyllis ran to him and cried 
out, "Is he — are they safe, Daniel?" 

" Yes, but the little feller has been handled pretty 
rough, and has had another bad spell, but not very 
bad, Black says. But my! that Black is one of the 
most wonderful sports we have had in this country. 
I think he could lick a whole acre of wildcats. He's 
the strongest man of his size I ever saw. He carried 
Lamb in his arms across the stream, and up that 
steep bank by the dam, as though he was nothing but 
a baby. I ruther guess folks have got enough to talk 
about for the next ten months. How's Monk, Cj. 
Henry?" 

" I don't think he's cut very deep. He didn't seem 
to mind it much. Did you see anything of the Gh>r- 
don boys?" 

"They s};opped at Tyson's, but he wouldn't let 
them in. I think that Steve is petty badly hurt. Those 
big sadirons must have broken his jaw. They found 
some teeth in the store. Steve couldn't walk, and the 
last I see of 'em they were sitting on the groiuid 
beyond the hotel, and Jack was trying to get Steve 
on his feet. I sorter pity those boys. Jack proved 
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himself a man, and warned us against those French- 
men, even after he had been Ucked by Black. Maybe 
we might turn around and show 'em that we will be 
friendly-like to 'em if they will behave. I think I will 
go back and see what they are about." 

Daniel informed the women that Mr. Black would 
probably be down that evening to make their ac- 
acquaintance. 

Phyllis declared she wouldn't see Mr. Black. 

" Oh, yes, you must ; that would be very rude," said 
Susie, "because he has saved the life of our modest 
young man." 

The women hurried about to tidy up things, as is 
their wont, while Sherman went to the shop and 
closed it for the night. On his way back he met Susie. 

"Sherman, what do you think about Phyllis' 
actions? I never saw her in the least concerned about 
any man before, outside of her own family." 

" Oh," replied Sherman, " her pity was aroused for 
the young fellow. She became so stirred up during 
her father's story that when the climax came she 
gave way to her feelings without hardly being con- 
scious of it. It would have been just the same, I think, 
if it had been Black, Daniel or myself in danger." 

"Oh, Sherman, you don't understand a woman. I 
tell you, somehow that young Lamb has impressed 
her, and I heard in her voice something more than 
interest. But here comes the new minister. I suppose 
he will be with us to supper?" 

"Yes," said Sherman, "and we must do all we 
can to encourage him, for he certainly has a thank- 
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less task. He told me that last Sunday he walked 
twenty miles, drove twenty, and his contributi(Hi 
taken at three services amounted to less than two 
dollars; and on this he has to live. But he seems de- 
voted to his work, and we should do all we can to 
cheer him on. The work he is doing is excellent, but 
his looks are rather against him, for his extremely 
red hair, abundant freckles, and long, lank body, to- 
gether with his youthfulness, do not appeal to the 
people here as just the qualities they have been accus- 
tomed to associate with a minister. Besides, he is 
social, loves to himt, is something of an athlete, and 
does not wear the sanctimonious face which in the 
past has passed among the Willinocket people for 
wisdom, gravity, and profoimd conceit. I think he 
is a brave fellow, well educated, and is going to make 
a strong fight to uplift the people." 

" He has been here several times,'* said Susie, *' and 
I have found him very interesting. He is a fine 
pianist, and he and Esther have played several duets 
together. He is evidently very poor, though, but that 
shall not bar him one moment. It seems almost cer- 
tain and providential that real heroes should begin 
their life poor. We did, Sherman." 

"Yes, dearie, and we are about holding our own. 
But one of these days these lands will make us inde- 
pendent. I am sure of it. We are more than living 
now, out of my work and Daniel's. But let us go and 
meet Mr. Porter." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

POSSESSION AND USE 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway^ 
And fools who came to scoffs remam'd to pray. 

••* Good-evening, Mr. Porter," said Sherman, ex- 
tending his hand. "We are glad to see you. Come 
into the house and take tea with us. We have enough 
to eat, if we do not have many luxuries." 

" I have been to tea," said the bashful rector. " I 
came at your thoughtful suggestion, that we go to 
see the Tysons to-night, and try to induce them to 
come out among the people and join the Sunday 
school. I think it is an excellent idea. We may be 
able to reach Mr. Tyson through his children and 
wife. At any rate, we will not hold them responsible 
for his evil doings, nor shut them out from our love 
and regard. I believe this to be your thought, is it 
not, Mrs. Grant?" 

"Yes, only you have expressed it better than I 
could. My husband says that in this commimity he 
is satisfied that we must overcome evil with good. It 
is sometimes very discouraging, and we almost grow 
faint-hearted. I do, but Sherman persists in main- 
taining that kindness will in time melt the hardest 
heart." 
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"And he is right, Mrs. Grant," said the minister 
solemnly. "May I ask how old are the Tyson girls?'* 

"One is about twelve and the other possibly fif- 
teen. I have had them down here several times, on 
occasions of little picnics mider the beeches. They 
are very pretty girls, but rather difficult to enter- 
tain, as they seem to feel the burden of their father's 
shame. But we did what we could to make them 
happy and to feel at home, and the last time they 
were here they frolicked with the other children, and 
seemed to forget that they were the daughters of 
Jim Tyson, *the rumseller,' as the men here have 
dubbed him. 

"The mother came once. She was grateful to us 
for the invitation, and at times would smile, as she 
saw how happy her children were. But the most of 
the time she was very sad and silent, and seemed 
broken-hearted, and when she parted from me she 
said, in a voice tremulous with emotion, *I would 
like to have you come and see me, but you probably 
would not enter where rum is sold and men made 
miserable. I know how you feel about such matters, 
and I don't know as I ougbt to expect you to come.' 
* But I shall come, Mrs. Tyson,' I told her. And now 
we will go up to-night, and I will take two hats 
which I have fixed up for the girls, and two frocks. 
She furnished the material, and, as we knew that she 
did the most of her housework, Jane Sewall and my- 
self made the garments." 

"But Susie," interrupted Sherman, "don't you 
know that John Black is coming here with Artie 
to-night? Surely you want to meet him?" 
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"Yes, I do; but this is more important, and you 
know it, my dear. Besides, don't you see if Black and 
Artie have left Cy. Henry's we shall meet them; 
and if not, we will call and see both yoimg men on 
our way back. Come in and let us have supper. 
Esther and Phyllis have it all ready. Sit down, Mr. 
Porter, and drink a cup of tea with us, just for the 
social part of it." 

"Yes, Mr. Porter," said Sherman, "we want you 
to come any time you feel like it, for you will be wel- 
come. We appreciate the work you are doing, and are 
going to help you in every way we can. You can 
also depend on Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, at the 
mouth of the road. He says you can have the hall 
over his store for your meetings for nothing. We 
will carry you to Scatterack every Sunday. You 
must not walk there again. Esther will play the 
organ for you, and the rest of us will help furnish 
music." 

The young man was too overcome to speak for a 
moment. He put out his hand to Sherman. " God will 
bless you and yours for your good work. I see light 
ahead now, but it has looked rather dark up to this 
hour. I cannot say much more, Mr. Grant, for I 
am afraid I shall play the boy who finds relief for 
his emotion in tears. Ah, good-evening. Miss Esther ; 
good-evening. Miss Phyllis." 

" Grood-evening, Mr. Porter," said Esther, ad- 
vancing, while Phyllis bowed slightly and murmured, 
" Gt)od-evening." She had a mortal fear of minis- 
ters, and "knew that she would do something awful 
when they were around." 
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They all sat down to tea, and Mr. Porter, under 
the influence of genial surroundings, grew brilliant 
in his conversation. He surprised them all with his 
wonderful fund of general knowledge. He had at his 
tongue's end amusing stories of the great wits of 
literature. The poets he fairly reveled in. When he 
touched upon music he discussed the great masters 
as though he had met them face to face, and had 
been inspired with a love of their art by personal 
contact. Sherman and his wife acknowledged to 
themselves, ^^Here is a wonderful man, and one 
worthy to shine in the best circles of society. And 
yet he is placed in the midst of a rude people, devoid 
of love of the arts, of literature, or higher music; 
insensible to the motives that must move this brave 
soul to take up his labor among them, shutting out 
of his life all the music, wit, wisdom, poetry and 
song, that he may do the work that he thinks Grod 
had appointed him to do on the borders of a great 
woods." 

How Esther was affected none knew. Her silence, 
did he but know, was a great compliment to the min- 
ister, for his words had stirred her more than she 
would have cared to confess. The red hair and the 
freckles were forgotten, the cheap clothing took on 
something of real worth as the brilliant and unre- 
strained mind poured forth its riches. 

As soon as tea was over, Mr. Porter, Sherman and 
Susie started for Tyson's tavern. They met Mr, 
Black and Artie on their way to Piney Home. 

Susie spoke first, and said, ^^I suppose this must 
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be Mr. Black," and on his stating that it was, she 
made her excuses — after introducing him to Sher- 
man and the minister — remarking that they were 
going to make a call and would be back early. 
Arthur would introduce him to the girls, and he must 
remain utitil they returned. 

Arriving at Tyson's, they entered the upper door, 
and went into a room intended for the women guests. 
In a moment Mrs. Tyson entered, in a restrained 
way bade them "Good-evening," and inquired after 
the young ladies and Miss Sewall. 

Sherman remarked, "Mrs. Tyson, I don't know 
as you have met our new minister. This is Mr. Por- 
ter, Mrs. Tyson, and he has come to call on you and 
your children." 

Mrs. Tyson soon found herself in easy conversa- 
tion with him, and before Susie and Sherman with- 
drew it was arranged that the children should come 
to church and Sunday school the following Sunday, 
and the mother also if home duties did not prevent. 
They rose to go, when Mr. Porter said to Mrs. Ty- 
son, "Where is your husband.'^ I would like to see 
him." 

" He is at the other end of the house, I presume," 
she repUed timidly. "But perhaps you better not 
try to see him to-night; he has been rather cross 
to-day." 

"O, cross men are my delight," he answered, with 
a smile. "I will find him, don't you worry," and 
bidding her a cheerful good-night he went out. 

Susie had said to the mother, " You send the chil- 
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dren down day after to-morrow, and we will fit them 
out. You have sent us plenty to do with, but we 
can do better if they are there. Let them come to 
dinner." And they went away from this lonely and 
almost neighborless woman, leaving behind them, as 
was usual, a heart encouraged, uplifted and hopeful. 

They found Black and Arthur entertaining the 
young ladies. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to say 
that Black was entertaining them all ; for he felt that 
he had some claims upon their friendship, as he had 
brought a letter from his sister Victoria, or Torie, 
as he called her, in answer to one of his where he had 
spoken of the women at Piney Home, and named 
Esther Truesdale among others. Torie had written 
back at once that she had a classmate in the acad- 
emy at A who came from Maine, but she was 

from C , and not from Mattakeag — which was 

Sherman Grant's postofBce address — but perhaps 
they were one and the same person. And so it proved. 

He had explained to Esther that it was the pos- 
session of this letter that emboldened him to come, 
as he wanted to make sure that she was indeed the 
same Esther who had been his sister's classmate. 

Black had been very much surprised to find that 
Arthur Pray was such a fine, athletic young man, 
and a regular "Adonis of the woods." "Why, he 
is as blonde as a Swede. He would be as remarkable 
for his good looks as a man, as his sister is for a 
woman," he said to Esther. 

"He is a fine-looking fellow," she replied, **and 
just as good as he looks, and a good scholar, too, 
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Mr. Black. He's been two terms at the academy at 

B . And then, you know/' she said archly, " twice 

a week we have in this very room a review of our les- 
sons which we have passed through at our diflFerent 
schools, one helping the other by suggestions and 
such knowledge as one or the other possesses. But 
Mr. Grant," continued Esther, with enthusiasm, "is 
ahead of us all. I never met with such a memory. 
He forgets nothing and adds something to his in- 
formation every day. He says that his academic edu- 
cation was simply a box of moderately good tools; 
not the elegant and complete set given by colleges, 
but a good practical set, which, if you are an adept 
in their use, may serve the purposes of life better 
than the elaborate college outfits which while you 
possess, yet have you no skill in using. They are too 
often used for exhibition purposes, especially those 
bearing foreign trade marks, as some traveled peo- 
ple are fond of exhibiting, on their trun&s and 
valises, foreign express and hotel placards." 

"Well, Miss Esther," said the delighted Black, 
"that is a new idea. I really never thought of the 
matter in just that light, and there is much sense in 
it. And, do you know, you have unwittingly, if you 
will allow me to say so, slapped me squarely in the 
face. I fear that I have been a little guilty of exhib- 
iting some of those foreign made tools myself." 

"How so, Mr. Black? You certainly have not re- 
ferred to your education to me, nor have you quoted 
from any of the classics to-night, although I dearly 
love to hear reference to them made. But, by the 
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way, have you met our new minister? He is a won- 
der. We are greatly taken with him." 

" In what way? '* said Black. " He cannot be much 
of a scholar, and, pardon me, he will never be killed 
for his beauty." 

**Have you met him?" 

^Yes. He was in company with your brother and 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. Grant, on their way to make a 
call. The only thing I noticed was that he had red 
hair and large freckles, was rather taU, and ex- 
tremely awkward in his gait." 

"Well, Mr. Black, you will see more than that 
when you know him better. I hope you will come to 
church on Simday. He is going to preach." 

"Is there a church in this place?" 

" No, but Mr. Thompson will let us have the hall 
over his store. It contains an organ, has a platform, 
and will seat fifty or sixty people." 

**0f course I will come. Will he exhibit his com- 
mon school, academic, or college set of tools?" 

"Now, Mr. Black, you are not nearly as nice as 
your sister. She wouldn't have thought of saying 
anything so sarcastic as that about such an heroic 
young man as Mr. Porter, for Sherman says he is 
heroic, cuid it is a pity that a man as bright as he 
should have so limited a field." 

"Pardon me. Miss Esther. My tendency to sar- 
casm is almost chronic. But do you know what I am 
thinking of?" 

"How should I?" 

"Would you like to know?" 
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" I am a woman." 

" I will tell you. I am going to send for Tone to 
come here, as soon as I can arrange a place for her. 
She has not been very well, and I do believe, as she 
is a lover of everything tomboyish, that this is a 
place that would delight her; and your being here 
will make it doubly attractive." 

"Send for her, by all means. I think we can ar- 
range somehow to take her in with us. This is a won- 
derful cabin, you know, and, like an omnibus, there 
is always room for one more." 

** We will see about that later. Here come Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant. Do you know. Miss Esther, what I said 
to your brother after meeting Mrs. Grant tonight.? " 

"Why, no." 

** I got out some of those shining tools of foreign 
make and remarked that I thought that a God of 
the woods and not of the sc^a, with his fifty fair 
daughters, must abide in this leafy forest; for, if 
you will allow me to say it, I never met, in any so- 
ciety, so many beautiful women, who are as good as 
they are beautiful. This is what I wrote to my sister, 
so I must have been sincere." 

" Mr. Black, you are a flatterer. But to show you 
how vain I am, I would be delighted to know if I am 
included among those you consider so good-looking, 
but you need not say now. I must go to Susie. Will 
you come out on the porch, Mr. Black?" 

"If you will excuse me," replied Black, "I will 
address myself a moment to Miss Phyllis, whom I 
think is with her brother on the back porch." 
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FOR SWEET CHARITY 

**We ought to do our neighbors all the good we 
can. If you do good, good mil be done to you; but 
if you do evil the same zoUl be measured back to you 
again.** — ^Pilpay, 200 years B. C. 

Black, when he first entered the house with Arthur, 
was surprised to see how much could be done to make 
of a log cabin a home both artistic and suggestively 
beautiful. His nature was so intense that he had 
gazed about him almost lost in wonder at the evi- 
dence of refinement and taste on every hand; but he 
was called to himself by hearing Arthur say, **Mr. 
Black, this is our friend, Miss Sewall, Miss Esther 
Truesdale, Mrs. Grant's sister, and my sister. Miss 
Phyllis Pray." He grasped each by the hand heart- 
ily, and in the usual conventional way said, "I am 
very happy to meet you." When he reached his hand 
to Phyllis he was greatly excited, for he was to meet 
the girl face to face whose image had not been out 
of his mind scarcely a moment since the first time he 
saw her at Thompson's store. 

Phyllis rather shyly gave her hand, but seemed to 
shrink from his intense gaze. He said eagerly, ^^ Miss 
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Phyllis, I had the pleasure of seeing you at the store. 
At the time the grimalkin and the rodent had their 
violent interview, of which you were an interested 
spectator." 

How many a bright man is made a fool by the 
presence of the woman he loves, and says just the 
wrong thing, when he thinks or hopes that he is say- 
ing something charming. 

If there was anything that she was sensitive about 
it was that affair at the store, and all the family had 
avoided the subject. But poor Black blundered right 
on to the unfortunate subject, and was chagrined 
and pained when Phyllis, suddenly dropping his 
hand, her face and neck suffused with color, turned 
suddenly from him, ran to the kitchen and disap- 
peared, her brother following her. Esther saw the 
look of pained surprise on Black's face and pitied 
him, and in answer to his inquiring look said, " You 
must not be surprised at anything Phyllis does. But 
in the case of that store affair she was almost wild 
with mortification at what she thinks must have been 
conduct very unladylike and bold. She had gotten 
over it somewhat, as we had forborne to say any- 
thing after we f oimd that it hurt her feelings ; so she 
was not prepared for your reference to it. But don't 
let it trouble you. She is not angry, but only unable 
to control her emotions before strangers. She ran 
away to hide her feelings. She is a sweet, wild little 
thing, whom everybody loves when they come to 
really know her. Her blonde brother is her idol." 

*^I am glad you explained. Miss Esther. I have 
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been quite interested in you all since that day at the 
store. Is Miss Sewall one of your family, may I 
ask?" 

"She is one of us, but not of our family. She 
lives in the Sewall cottage with her father. You must 
know each other.'* 

Jane Sewall had been watching the stalwart young 
man, and found much to admire in him. She had 
heard the story of his wonderful fight, and his fair- 
ness in battle, and it appealed to her English love 
of fair play. She said to him in a strong voice, ** Mr. 
Black, I want to thank you for giving those worth- 
less Frenchmen such a soimd thrashing, and for your 
honorable treatment of Jack Gordon in your single 
battle. It had something of the English about it that 
appeals to me. *Some men win with what they are, 
others with what they do,' some philosopher has said. 
You, Mr. Black, are evidently made to win with what 
you do. Come and see my father. He is a coUege bred 
man and will be glad to meet you." 

She moved out of the door and Black kept saying, 
** Grood-night, Miss Sewall, good-night," in a half- 
imconscious manner, but he had managed to assure 
her that he would avail himself of the first oppor- 
tunity to call. He then returned to the room, and 
engaged in conversation with Esther. 

"Who is that wonderful woman? She is as stately 
and tragic as a Cushman. I am almost afraid of her." 

Esther laughed at his boyish ways. "I am afraid 
I can't tell you. It is a long story." 

Black went to the back porch, but found no one 
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there. He saw two iSgures coming out of the woods, 
and as they drew near discovered it was Arthur and 
Phyllis. He stepped from the porch into the yard 
that lay between Daniel's outdoor cellar and the 
house, and waited for them. They came directly to 
him, Phyllis clasping Arthur's arm. 

**My sister," said Arthur, "has requested me to 
ask your pardon for her rudeness. I have been 
scolding her a little, and trying to impress upon her 
the need of controlling her feelings in the presence 
of strangers. She is very meek now, and has prom- 
ised to be a good girl." 

Black looked down upon the sweet face. He saw 
the black ringlets that clustered around the low fore- 
head, the dark eyes with their deer-like shyness and 
timidity, the rounded, supple form. A perfect 
womanhood was there before him, and he felt that 
the "whole world did not contain her fellow." Real- 
izing that he had made a mistake in his first attempt 
to converse with Phyllis by using too light a tone, he 
said with dignity, " If your sister imagines that there 
is anything to forgive on my poor part, I grant the 
forgiveness. Will Miss Phyllis allow me to escort her 
to the house?" 

Arthur took her hand and playfully passed it 
through Black's arm. He was made very happy by 
hearing her say, "Let us go through the grove to 
the front of the house. I think Daniel has come and 
that all are on the front porch." 

When they reached the front door they found that 
the family were in the house. They passed in, Phyl- 
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Us going directly to Susie, and, seating herself on 
the arm of her chair, she put her arm around her 
neck in that unconscious, sweet way which natural 
affection lends to all acts. 

Sherman inquired again for Mr. Lamb. 

"I think he was hurt more than he confesses," 
answered Black. "They threw him into the boat 
bound. His back struck against the thwarts and 
bruised him badly. He keeps to his bed, trying to 
gain sufficient strength to attend church on Sunday. 
I do not think there is anything serious about his 
injuries." 

"We hope not. Have you heard anything about 
the Grordon boys? I heard that the sadirons bruised 
Steve's head and face severely." 

" I saw Jack Gordon, the one I passed a few com- 
pliments with, and he said his brother was in a bad 
way. He thought the bones of his nose and cheek 
were broken, and he was lying in the old cabin, 
moaning and apparently in great pain. There are no 
women in the house. Mother Grordon is dead, and 
Jack is trying to do what he can to help his brother. 
He said Bob had gone away, and he further stated, 
Mr. Grant, that they would all have to leave Willi- 
nocket, as they could get nothing to do on the drive, 
nor with any of the lumber operators, whose work 
you and Dan superintended. They did not directly 
complain of your treatment, but I thought I would 
like to ask you why you had discharged them, or 
caused them to be discharged. I have taken quite an 
interest in Jack, and think something can be made 
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of him, and possibly of his brother. But I understand 
that if you are against them they cannot hope for 
any employment here." 

"You say, Mr. Black, that you have taken con- 
siderable interest in Jack Gordon. So have I. His 
conduct during that fight disclosed something fine in 
his character I had not suspected. We will let the past 
go. It shall be a closed book. To-morrow morning I 
will come for you, and we will go to the Gordon 
cabin and see what can be done for the poor fellow. 
I shall take Susie and Phyllis, as I have always no- 
ticed that where women take an interest in and sym- 
pathize with rude men the brute in them seems to be 
subdued." 

Out went Black's hand, and he almost shouted, 
"Give me your hand, old pard — I mean Mr. Grant. 
You are a philosopher. You must have read Emer- 
son's *Oversoul.' What is there about these woods 
that makes women so beautiful and good and men 
so wise.? Boston will be dull after this. Of course I 
will go up there and see the Gordons, and pay for a 
doctor. I will go to Thompson's and get a cartload 
of provisions. I don't want to brag, Mr. Grant, 
but you know my dear old governor is rich and gives 
me all the money I want. I am beginning to think I 
have been a fool, and mighty selfish, just living for 
myself. I guess I am taking a post-graduate course 
down here." 

Sherman saw that here was a power for good. 
Through Black the Gordons might be reached, and 
possibly Tyson deprived of their support. It would 
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be a great victory, for the Gordons had been leaders 
of an element in Willinocket which seemed insensible 
to all efforts to reform it, and to despise anyone who 
made pretense to lead honorable lives. 

When Black arose to go he shook hands with all, 
and even Phyllis ventured to say, "I think you are 
very good, Mr. Black." 

That night Sherman sidd to his wife, ** Somehow 
I have faith that by the aid of Black we may be able 
to reach the Gordons. Their mother was a good 
woman, and tried to raise up her boys to be good 
men, but died hopeless and broken-hearted. I think 
that Steve and Jack must be more like her, for they 
don't look like their father. Are you willing to go 
with us in the morning, Susie?" 

"Certainly, Sherman; and I think we had better 
take one of those camp beds with us. Black said, you 
know, that Steve was sleeping on the floor on an old 
camp spread. Maybe they haven't any beds. I will fix 
up some dainties and comforts, and we will take 
Phyllis, who seems to be a genius in the way of 
nursing.'* 

"Mr. Black told me at the door," said Sherman, 
" that he would take Cy. Henry's team and go to the 
store for some things for the Gordons. He thought 
if you and Phyllis were going there would not be 
room in our wagon for what he wished to take.* 
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CHAPTER XV 

OUR FRIENDS— THE ENEMY 

Sweet Mercy! to the gates of heaven 
This mmstrel lead, his sins forgiven; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 

With vam endeavor. 
And memory of Earth^s bitter leaven 

Effaced forever. 

The next morning Sherman, Susie and Phyllis 
started on their kind errand. At Cy. Henry*s they 
found Black awaiting them. They inquired for Mr. 
Lamb. Mrs. Pray reported that he was sitting up, 
and asked them to come in and see him. 

Lamb greeted them cordially, saying he was 
^^ pleased to meet Mrs. Grant, as he had heard from 
Mr. Pray that she was a * perfect woman.' Perfect 
people are so rare, you know, that, like the seventh 
son of a seventh son, they should be healers." 

"K good wishes could heal, you would take up 
your bed and walk at once. I should not be altogether 
imselfish in wishing you a speedy return to health. 
We.are all At Piney Home counting on Mr. Black and 
you for assistance, to say nothing about the pleasure 
of your society. But take plenty of time, and be sure 
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you are sufficiently recovered before you venture out. 
Your friend has set out on an errand of mercy, and 
we are to assist him." 

Black had Cy. Henry's wagon nearly full of 
things he had bought for his " adopted brothers," as 
he laughingly said. 

Sherman started ahead, following the Silver Ridge 
road, which led through a heavy growth of maple, 
beech, hornbeam and oak. The leaves were falling, 
and the road was carpeted with the crisp, golden 
tapestries of the woods. They soon came to the little 
clearing where stood the log cabin of the Grordons. 
It had once been a very comfortable place, but the 
hand that had made it a home in the past was now 
dust. The soul of the woman had gone, and now it 
was only shelter. As they drove up they were sur- 
prised to see Jack appear at the door, and with him 
Mr. Porter. 

Black blurted out, " Well, how did you happen to 
be here? " 

He seemed almost fearful that the good he pro- 
posed to do had been anticipated by this lank, un- 
comely minister, and he was a little jealous when he 
saw him standing with Jack in the doorway of the 
cabin. 

To this pointed question Mr. Porter replied, "I 
had a rather interesting interview with Mr. Tyson 
yesterday, and he incidentally mentioned that 
Stephen Gordon was in rather a bad way, as he ex- 
pressed it, so I called in a neighborly way to inquire 
after him." And then more seriously he continued, 
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" Steve Gordon is a very sick man, and there is noth- 
ing to eat in the house, save a little wild meat. No 
comforts of any kind, not even a bed. While they 
were working at Chesuncook the Frenchmen at the 
lake, they think, broke in and robbed the house of 
everything. I know that you have come in the good- 
ness of your hearts to help these men." 

"Well," said Black, "you can just count on that, 
and what we haven't got we can get. Is the old man 
Gordon here?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Porter, "but he is sick, too. I 
guess his trouble is mostly for want of food. Are you 
coming in?" 

** Certainly," said Sherman. " Have they a stove? " 

"They have an apology for one. That was one 
thing that the Frenchmen could not carry off." 

Jack had re-entered the house, and was trying to 
tidy things up when Sherman and the rest ap- 
peared. In one comer of the wretched room lay Steve 
Grordon, with his face bandaged in a very neat man- 
ner in clean white cloths. In the other comer was the 
old father, who sullenly turned his face to the wall. 
His old malignant spirit resented the intrusion of 
what he called the " psalm singing crowd." 

Jack stood near the stove, where he seemed to be 
tending the preparation of a stew. 

Black rushed in, offered his hand to Jack, and said 
heartily, **I say, old fellow, why didn't you let me 
know that you were in trouble? I told you you could 
reckon on me. Where is Bob ? " 

"He's gone to Chesuncook to work. He said we 
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would all starve here. He wanted me to go with him, 
but I couldn't leave Steve and the old man. Steve is 
in a bad way this morning, but the minister came, 
and he jest took hold, washed him, bathed his face 
in something, and put clean clothes on him, and he is 
feeling better. The old man is rather pindling, too. 
He hasn't had anything to drink for three days, and 
not much to eat." 

"We will fix you right up now, my boy. I have 
brought enough for you to Uve on for two months. 
You stay here and nurse up your sick father and 
brother, and Grant and I will look out for the 
rest." 

Meanwhile Susie and Phyllis were leaning over 
Steve, and with gentle voices were telling of their 
sympathy for him and their desire to help him. 

Sherman had been to the old father and talked to 
him, and asked if he was strong enough to get up. 

He growled out, "Yes. If I had a little rum and 
something to eat I would be all right." 

"We haven't any liquor, Mr. Gordon, but we can 
make you a good cup of coffee and give you some- 
thing to eat." 

"You needn't give me anything. You have taken 
more out of me and my boys than you can 
ever pay." 

" We will not discuss that now, Mr. Gordon. There 
are more pressing things to attend to and at once." 

Sherman turned to Jack and said, " Is there a side 
room to this cabin?" 

** Yes, there is mother's room, which we boys tried 
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to keep as she left it, but them 'ere Frenchmen broke 
in and stole everything there was in it." 

" Have you any objection to our setting up a bed 
there for Steve? We brought one with us." 

"Of course he hasn't," said Black. 

"Why, no; you can do anything you want to. 
Beggars shouldn't be choosers," said Jack in a pride- 
broken manner. 

" You are no beggar, Mr. Gordon, and never have 
been," said Sherman feelingly. " I think we can come 
to an understanding that will be better for us all. As 
soon as you can leave your brother, come and see me. 
There will be no need of your leaving Willinocket to 
hunt for work, unless you choose to. I think that 
between Daniel and me we can arrange with Lumbert 
for you to work all winter within two miles of your 
home, and your brother also if he would prefer to 
remain here. I hope we may understand each other 
better in the future." 

Jack replied with feeling, "I thought you and 
Dan were pretty hard on us, running us off from 
these waters. But maybe you had good reasons. 
However, all I care now is for Steve to get up and be 
himself again. He is a pretty good boy when he's all 
there. What are the women doing?" 

"They are getting you some breakfast. Black is 
putting up the bed in your mother's room. We are 
going to fix you up in good shape, and what is more. 
Jack Gordon, we are going to enjoy doing it. It isn't 
the first time I have found out that I was a selfish 
man. If you will trust me in the future I will trust 
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you, and try to be, as every man should be, a friend 
and a brother to every son of Adam. Here's my hand 
on it. Jack." 

All hands had turned to, including the minister, 
and put things in order as far as possible. Wood was 
cut, a broom extemporized of cedar boughs, the floor 
swept, many ugly places covered up and made whole- 
some by boughs of cedar and fir. 

Steve was gently laid on the new bed in his 
mother's room, after having been supplied with clean 
clothes. A washstand, bowl and pitcher, with towels, 
were left there, and he was told that the doctor would 
call the next day. 

Phyllis and Susie had moved around like beautiful 
spirits. They had chatted with the old father and 
gradually dispelled the spirit of sullenness which had 
possessed him. The strong coffee and warm food 
cheered him up, and, as far as possible with such a 
nature, he was grateful. 

When Sherman was about to withdraw he went into 
Steve's room, sat down by the bed and said, ** I have 
had a long talk with your brother, and he is coming 
to see me as soon as you are strong enough for him 
to leave. I have said to him that I thought that it 
would not be necessary for either of you to go to the 
North Twin or Chesuncook waters for work. The 
past is the past. We will say nothing about it. I 
would like to see every neighbor of mine happy and 
contented, with a good home. When you get well, if 
you think you would like to fix up the old home here 
where your mother lived and died, Daniel and I and 
others of your neighbors will turn to and help you 
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and you can pay for it in work. There are to be some 
heavy operations around Willinocket and Pitlock, 
and you can have all the work you want. Do not 
worry about anything, for your neighbors will look 
after you till you are well." 

Chokingly Stephen said, " My mother was a good 
woman, Mr. Grant. She worked for us, she wept in 
silence for us, she prayed for us. Her Bible, which 
is all,we have left of her things that we were trying 
to save in memory of her, I shall always keep. She 
never complained, even when we came home drunk 
and quarreled among ourselves, but waited upon us, 
worked while we slept, and gradually faded out of 
life. O, how bitter, bitter is such a memory. How 
can you come here, knowing what you do about us? 
And how can your women folks come? Jack says that 
he is going to square away on rum. He says that Bos- 
ton man. Black, just knocked common sense into him. 

^'If I could have such men as you. Big Dan and 
that red-headed minister for friends, I might be able 
to be a man again. I think I am happier now than I 
have been for years, lying right here in this bed, all 
knocked up, sick and poor. Will you help me to be 
a man?" 

Sherman rose, still holding the man's hand, and 
said solemnly, "I will try to be a man with you. 
Cheer up, and don't forget that the future holds 
something better than the past for us all." 

When Sherman and his wife, together with Phyl- 
lis and Mr. Porter, left the house, they left as 
conquerors; for the spirit of evil that had so long 
dwelt under that roof had been slain. 
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BEARDING THE LION 

Trifles lighter than straws are levers in building 
up a character. 

On the way home Mr. Porter explained how he 
happened to be at the Gordons. 

"You know," said he, "that when you left Ty- 
son's tavern I had started out to iSnd hun, against the 
well-meant warning of his wife. I reasoned that 
Tyson, however much he might spurn the * Psalm- 
singing crowd,' as he calls us, would have a feeling 
of unconscious jealousy of his wife and children if 
decent people called to see them and ignored him. 
Vicious men are ever jealous of any mendiers of their 
family who in any degree maintain respectable rela- 
tions with society. I knew he had the power to prevent 
his wife and children attending church or Sunday 
school, and would probably do so, if he got it into 
his head that we did not care whether he sanctioned 
it or not ; so I resolved to ^ beard the lion in his den.' 
I found him in the barroom, and, as good luck would 
have it, alone. I walked up, extended my hand, and 
said, *I am Mr. Porter, the new minister. Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant and myself have been talking with your 
wife about the girls joining the Sunday school which 
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we have organized, and to ask you all to attend 
church.' I made up my mind that I would be *bold, 
ever bold/ as the poet says, and I added in a friendly, 
social way, * Mr. Tyson, we must have money to run 
the church, and we are going to ask you to help. 
What will you do for us?"' 

" Well, that was a good one," said Sherman. 

"What did he say?'' exclaimed Susie, so inter- 
ested that she could scarcely wait for a reply. 

" Well, you see he had taken my hand, and I began 
speaking quickly, and probably quite earnestly, and 
in his surprise at my audacity he had forgotten to 
release it, and so had I his. When I had had my say 
our hands fell apart. He sank into a chair near the 
bar, and in tones of utter astonishment said, *Well, 
well ! That red hair of yours isn't for nothing. There 
is one thing about your ** Psalm Singing crowd" 
that I like : They can fight as well as pray. The Bob 
Gordon crowd threw me out of my own house the 
other night, but when they went up to clean out the 
"Psalm singers," they were done up just beautiful. 
Jack Gordon came down here yesterday, soberer than 
I have seen him for two years, and said that Steve 
was all stove up, and the old man was just sick for a 
little liquor. He said they didn't have anything to eat 
in the house, and he was afraid Steve would die if 
he couldn't get help; that he and his brother had 
spent a good deal of money at my bar, and wanted to 
know if I would let him have a few provisions, and 
a little rum for the old man, and he would come and 
work it out as soon as he could leave Steve. I told 
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him he might have all the liquor they had spilled on 
the floor if he could find it, and he might have the 
price of the windows they broke and the bar they 
smashed if he could collect it from some of his friends. 
I saw there wasn't much spimk left in him, so I 
warmed him up good, although I pitied the poor devil 
all the time, and drove him out, for fear that I might 
be fool enough to help him. I almost wish I had.' 

"'When was Jack here?' I inquired. 

"*Last night,' Tyson replied. 

"*You didn't give him anything to eat?' 

" * Not a thing. Men who come and throw me out 
of my own house, Mr. Porter, and drink my rum 
without paying for it, can't expect me to help 'em 
when they are in trouble. They have brought this on 
themselves.' 

"I said no more about the Grordon boys. My ob- 
ject there was ndt to preach nor to point a moral. I 
came back to the original subject. *Mr. Tyson, you 
have troubles as well as others, and I am not here 
to discuss your business. I am a minister, one of the 
"Psalm singers," as you are pleased to call us. I 
have come here and frankly told you what I came 
for. While I do not expect you to attend church or 
Sunday school, I know that, if you are willing, your 
wife and children will. You are master here, not I. 
You know that I despise your business. I shall con- 
tend against it in every honorable way, but I shall 
not be one to throw you out of your own house, de- 
stroy your property, nor in any way do you bodily 
harm. What have you to say, Mr. Tyson ?^ 
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"*Well, I could say a great deal, but I better 
come to the point on your main question. Let me first 
say that Sherman Grant and his wife have dealt me 
the hardest blows I ever had. Without saying one 
i^rord against me personally, they have somehow in- 
fluenced more men in this 'ere conununity to stop 
drinking than all the law that was ever enacted^ and 
all the preaching and temperance howling we have 
ever had. People swear by 'em. Even my wife and 
children swear by 'em, and as hard as they are on 
my business, they always treat me and my family 
well. Grant is always polite, and there is something 
taking in his hearty "good-morning" or "how do 
you do, neighbor?" He don't seem to have any dis- 
Uke for anyone, but what they do is what he is down 
on. If he keeps on he will run me out of this town, 
but he will do it square. Now, I will tell you what I 
will do. I am willing for my wife and children to join 
the Sunday school and go to church. I will give you 
five dollars, right now, to help you along. But there 
is one thing I am going to ask of you : don't set my 
two girls against their father. My wife, poor soul, 
would forgive me anything, but my little daughters 
may get to feeling too fine for their rum-selling 
father. It would just kiU me, Mr. Porter, if I thought 
those girls didn't love their father a little.' " 

"Well, that was a situation," said Sherman. 
"What did you say and how did you feel?" 

" You could have knocked me down with a feather," 
replied Mr. Porter, smiling through suspiciously 
moistened eyes. "I said, *Mr. Tyson, you have my 
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word. Your children shall never be poisoned against 
you. Some day they are going to be your pride, your 
glory. Some day you are going to stop dealing out 
liquor to your brother man. I have learned in this 
interview that imder all your outward, rough ex- 
terior there beats the heart of a true father. When- 
ever I find tenderness in a man, as I have found it in 
you, I know that there is great hope of reformation. 
I still am an enemy to your business, but I am a 
friend of all that is best in John Tyson.' 

"We shook hands warmly. I went to Mr. Thomp- 
son and told him about the condition of the Grordon 
boys. He generously gave me quite a number of 
things to comfort the sick man, and Mrs. Thompson, 
as noble and Christian-like a woman as I ever met, 
prepared bandages and supplied me with salve, lini- 
ment and other medicines with which I was able this 
morning to minister somewhat to Steve. This is the 
story. It is interesting, and I am hopeful for the 
future. Poor Tyson has been struck hard. The leaven 
is working. * Love is the fulfillment of the law,* says 
the Scriptures." 

^^Amen," said Sherman. 
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A VOICE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies^ 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delatfy 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Mr. Porter was unlike the preachers which the 
people of Willinocket had been accustomed to in the 
past. Preachers who were old, tedious and worn out 
had been sent to them by conferences that were " put 
to if what to do with their old ministers, whose 
usefulness and enthusiasm for their work had de- 
parted with their youth and strength. They must 
live, they must be provided for, and it was often with 
a courage and a self-sacrificing spirit with which they 
have never been duly credited that they cheerfully 
accepted their fate, which amounted almost to mar- 
tyrdom, and retired to distant and lonely hamlets. 

In too many instances they were men never calcu- 
lated to preach the gospel (good news). They never 
had good news to preach. Kind and charitable in 
themselves, when they entered the pulpit they set 
forth with unction a God so unmerciful, so remorse- 
ful in spirit and character, that " imps from the pit '* 
seem gentle and saint-like in comparison. For did 
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He not ^^send ten to hell and one to heaven all for 
His glory?'' 

As the great world of thought be^n to lift itself 
out of the mire of benumbing fear into which the old 
theologists had led it, rising on its freed wings into 
a brighter atmosphere of hope and thought, these 
well-meaning but unprogressive men could not fol- 
low. They could not bring their eyes to see that this 
movement was a world movement, which no creed 
or church could be credited with or cursed for. So 
gradually communities outgrew them. They were 
found unqualified for the new hour ; its thoughts, its 
demands. They were removed from the larger centre 
of thought and located in out-of-the-way communi- 
ties, where their ancient ideas would not trouble the 
class from which they would draw their support, for 
those who professed religion in those far back fields 
still clung to their ancient faith. 

** Fanatic faith once wedded fast 
To some dear error hugs it to the last." 

Mr. Porter had been engaged nearly two months 
doing missionary work in the different plantations 
lying on the banks of the two rivers. 

A Sunday school had been organized, and he had 
preached to a few people in Mrs. Thompson's large 
room. Now there were to be regular services in the 
hall over Mr. Thompson's old store, which was nearly 
opposite the hotel, Thompson's new store being two 
miles above. 

Big Bill Bagley seemed really to have met with a 
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change of heart. While he had heard Mr. Porter 
preach but twice, he had attended Sunday school 
with his "baby sister" and had been impressed by 
Mr. Porter's earnestness and desire to lift the young 
people to a higher plane of living. He began to feel 
the need of his prayers. Never before had he felt that 
God was listening, that God was near. But somehow 
this man Porter made him feel that Grod was near to 
them all, that there was a real communion, that He 
was in their midst, and the rough backwoodsman grew 
strangely gentle, and felt a growing strength and 
peace which he could not understand. He wanted to 
be a disciple of this good man. He hardly knew how, 
yet he stood willing to serve. Mr. Porter understood 
the power that was working in the man's soul. He 
realized that the best way to perfect his conversion 
was to make him a worker in the rough vineyard of 
Willinocket, to trust him, to act as though he already 
considered him a Christian doing a Christian's duty. 

The Sunday came. It had been purposely noised 
about that there was to be some fine music; that 
Sherman Grant and his wife. Miss Esther Truesdale, 
Cy. Henry's daughter Phyllis, and possibly young 
Lamb, were to sing. Those who had heard the sing- 
ing at the white house had not been backward in their 
praise of it. Therefore many were moved to go to 
hear the singing who might not have cared for the 
other parts of the service. 

The hall began to fill early. Bill Bagley and Cy. 
Henry serving as ushers. It soon became evident 
that there would not be seats enough, and the ques- 
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tion arose, what to do? Mr. Porter called up Cy. 
Henry, and, handing him a piece of paper addressed 
to Tyson, said, *You and Mr. Bagley go to the 
hotel and give this to Mr. Tyson. I think he will 
allow you to bring over some chairs.'* 

Tyson did not hesitate, but went into the dining- 
room, saying, "You can have all of these chairs if 
you will bring them back after the meeting is over. 
I have some loafers on the porch who will help you 
carry them over." 

In a few moments a procession of men, with Ty- 
son himself, were bearing chairs to the little, hall, and 
placing them as directed by Cy. Henry and Bagley. 

Many who had come up with chairs, with no idea 
of staying to the service, remained. Something in 
the atmosphere of the room attracted them. The 
singers were at one side of the platform, facing the 
people. The women of Piney Home were all present. 
Squire Barnes, wheezing and coughing, had been 
helped up and seated on two chairs. Grum was there 
with his quizzical and alert face watching everything 
with his keen eyes. Mr. Black came in, accompanied 
by Jack Gordon. 

The Doxology was read by the minister. He put 
into every word a new and almost startling meaning. 
Every member of the choir felt a new power as they 
arose to sing. 

Sherman Grant caught the sound of a magnificent 

bass voice which he knew was that of John Black. 

It rose and fell in deep, firm tones, without seeming 

effort. All the other voices, tenor, contralto, soprano, 
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seemed to live and float in it. He realized how poor 
was his own natural but imtrained voice in compari- 
son with this natural and trained one. Every singer 
felt its support and rested on it. 

Then came the reading of the Scriptures, the 
short prayer, an anthem by the choir, and then the 
sermon. The text chosen was from Prov. iii., 13 and 
14: "Happy is the man that findeth wisdom and 
the man that getteth understanding. For the mer- 
chandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold.'^ 

"Fortunately for mankind, happiness and wis- 
dom are not things that are purchasable with gold," 
the minister began. "There are some things which 
are beyond price ; some things that men will not part 
with for gold. K the contrary were true, then the 
rich would hold the monopoly of all that makes life 
valuable, and the poor would be hopeless indeed. 

"But now we know that not infrequently the 
abodes of the rich, with all their pomp and circum- 
stance, with all their splendor, are but golden palaces 
wherein dwell wretchedness and misery, where selfish- 
ness, pride and envy are to be found, and where love 
dwelleth not. While in the homes of many of the poor 
and humble, love sits constantly at the board, con- 
tentment and virtue are known, and a peace which 
passeth all understanding abideth; for they have 
found wisdom and understanding. 

" I do not propose in our neighborly converse to- 
day to touch upon theology nor point out the linea- 
ments of any creed. My first desire is to find out the 
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cause of your unhappiness, if yoa are onhappy ; the 
causes of your happiness, if yoa are happy. 

^ The old proverb, *' Be virtuoos and joa will be 
happy/ is utterly true. The real miseries of life, 
miseries that seem hopeless, are those that affect the 
souL When that is sick the wealth of a Croesas 
availeth not, nor will the proudest staticm in life bring 
peace. But when the soul breathes in that which is 
healthful, when it is in harmony with aU things, as 
Grod intaided it should be, ihen there can be no cir- 
cumstance which shall rob it absolutely of an amount 
of peace and happiness which its wholesomeness 
makes inevitable. 

Tb the mind that maketii good or ill. 
That maketh wretdi or hi^py, ridi or poor; 
And he that hath abundance at his will 
Hath not enough, Irat wants in greater gtoie» 
And he that hiSh a little wants no more. 

^ Grief and sorrow may come and drape our homes 
in mourning; sickness and poverty may at times 
darken our lives ; misfortunes of many kinds come in 
battalions; but the pure soul will survive them all, 
and find the sunshine of Giod's happiness in the midst 
of almost appalling calamities. You who followed 
with me the remains of that noble Christian woman 
to her last rest under the soughing pines can voudi 
for this statement. Seldom, if ever, have misfortunes 
and bereavement fallen more heavily upon any mor- 
tal than upon her, yet the dear old smile was always 
on her face, and an unconquerable joy was ever mani- 
fest. The canker of sorrow was healed by her perfect 
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love and trust in her God, that all was well ; for her 
soul was in harmony with His universe. *She had 
found wisdom and understanding.' 

^^ In wisdom and understanding are included many 
things. First of all, are we in harmony with our 
surroimdings and with ourselves? Are we true to 
what we know is right? I repeat, are we true to what 
we know is right? We know that to tell the truth is 
right. Do we tell the truth? We know that to pay our 
debts is right. Do we pay our debts? We know that 
to work faithfully and constantly for ourselves and 
those who are dependent upon us is right. Do we all 
work? Are there any of us who are lazy, shiftless 
and indolent? We know that we should love our wives 
and children, that we should ever manifest this love 
in words, in caresses, in the glances of the eye, and 
in those thrilling tones which love alone can give to 
the voice. You, my brother, won the love of the girl 
who is now your wife by a courteous and manly gen- 
tleness. You did not attend upon her, in those halcyon 
days of your early love, in blue drilling overalls, in 
coarse, muddy boots, with imkempt hair and un- 
shaven face. All of these can be excused — save un- 
cleanliness — in their places. But your instinct told 
you that love asked for manly qualities, for cleanli- 
ness, for tidiness of person and dress, and you obeyed 
your instincts and won your wife. Do you think that 
the dear wife, the mother of your children, is any the 
less delighted when you endeavor in the same way to 
please her now? Why did you pay such marked 
respect and honor to the untried girl, and why do 
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you now neglect the tried and faithful wife? I tell 
jou that woman's nature is woman's nature, young 
or old. She loves the true, the beautiful and the brave. 
She thought she found them in you. You appeared 
to be her ideal, and she yielded a love, a respect, a 
devotion beyond telling. Are you still the brave, true, 
gentle, noble men that you affected to be in those 
early days? I leave it with you to decide. If you are, 
your life is and has been a success. In this you have 
found wisdom and understanding, and you know the 
merchandise of domestic happiness is richer than fine 
gold. 

"To the women present I would say, whatever 
there may be in my remarks touching men and their 
relations to their families, which may seem trite and 
appropriate, would be equally true in your relations 
to your husbands and home. Untidiness and a lack of 
demonstrative affection is not so frequently the fault 
of the wife and mother. And where, perchance, it is, 
it grows too often out of an indifference or careless- 
ness on the part of the husband and father. There- 
fore the emphasis of my criticism, if criticism it can 
be called, I would have fall upon the man. Not in 
severity, not in imkindness, but in all gentleness 
would I point out to him wherein he may fail in a 
more or less degree to be the joy and sunshine of his 
home, understanding not the wisdom that lies in love. 

" As I have said of other vices, we know drunken- 
ness to be luiutterably wrong, yet are we made 
wretched by it, for every form of evil follows in its 
trail. If we can but conquer it, all things are pes- 
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sible. The wretched homes of our neighbors will be 
replaced by comfortable and cheerful ones. The 
hopelessness, the forlomness of mothers, wives and 
children shall, like a dark, boding cloud, pass forever 
away, and the sunshine of hope and happiness glow 
in their faces, making a new Eden in our woodsy 
Willinocket. Come with me, O brethren, and let us 
commune together. Let us resolve to be true, brave 
men. Let us help one another to * avoid evil and cling 
to that which is good.' 

"There are many days of happiness before us if 
we will but obey the law of life that we know is right 
— the simple law of wisdom and understanding. Let 
us go to the weak ones, to the simple ones, those who 
seem not to have strength of themselves to walk erect 
and follow in the paths of wisdom; help them, min- 
ister to them, love them. When they are hungry 
feed them, when they are thirsty give them drink, 
and when naked clothe them. This is the divine in- 
junction, and, as God liveth, the sinner cannot long 
resist the pathos and strength of such fair and loving 
deeds. 

"The Devil is not yet supreme in the affairs of 
this earth. The work of the evil one is to take out 
love and put in hate. Christ and His disciples work 
upon a contrary principle, putting love in the place 
of hate. 

" We have faith in nature and in God. Every time 
you plant your grain and your various seeds you 
make a confession that you have faith in the powers 
of God's earth, and sunshine to bring forth the har- 
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▼est. In things material 700 erince ererj daj afaediBg 
faith in the power and goodness of God. Yoa knov 
this. Now I ask that in things spuritua], winch are 
things eternal, that 70a manifest somctiiiii^ of this 
same f aith, and 70a will grow stronger, and wisdom 
and understanding wiD OMne to jon. 

^I am amcmg 70a for two purposes: One is to 
make 70a happ7; another to make 70a good. But 
goodness most OMne first. If 70a are willing that I 
should be 70ur spiritual and moral gnkle, then I 
shall ask that 700 tr7 to do the things I direct 70a 
to do. I am sure that if 700 will be faithful to the 
simple rule of conduct which I shaU indicate, 70a 
will realize that a change has tak^i place in the atti- 
tude which 70U hold towards all men and things. I 
urge at present no particular creed, but a simple 
line of conduct. First, b^in to be kind to all men, 
all beings which 70U come in omtact with. B^in at 
home with 70ur immediate kindred, and let it extend 
to all dumb creatures under 70ur care. Tiy and haye 
a respect for 70urself . This will come as sure as 70U 
are truthful, honest and kind. 

^Ayoid temptation. I mean b7 this the ccnnnKm 
temptation to meet and drink together. I am not aae 
of those who betieve that the brother who sells 70U 
70ur whiske7 is worse than the brother who bu7S it 
of him. This is an old and cowardl7 dodge. You 
ask for his merchandise and he grants 70ur. request. 
I am going to be bold enough to ask ever7 man here 
to tr7 to stop drinking. Tr7 it for a month, and tr7 
hard. I know how wear7 and uninteresting are 70ur 
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lives, in many cases; how little there is to brighten 
your pathway. 

"What is the remedy? It lies largely with you and 
largely with the society about you. Men, women and 
children must have entertainment beyond mere home 
duties. With your help I think these can be provided. 
There are places and hours for religious duties, and 
they must be made entertaining as well as sacred. 
There are also hours of entertainment of the social 
and neighborly order. These must be provided for. 
Join with me, O ye men and women of Willinocket, 
and let us know the happiness which God meant 
should be ours. Trust me as I shall trust you. Be 
truthful, honest and kind from this hour, and the 
dawn shall come.'* 

The sermon closed. The minister said that before 
announcing the hjnnn he had two notices to give. 
One was that there would be, that night, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, a service of song, and 
all present were invited. *'A week from Tuesday 
there will be an entertainment at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherman Grant, which promises to be of 
high order.*' 

After the benediction the minister placed himself 
at the door, near the head of the stairs, and to every 
one he spoke some fitting word. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

LOVE'S SACRIFICE 

Those friends thou hasU and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 

Phyllis had stood, while singing, next to Herbert 
Lamb. At first she was a little shy, and held back 
her voice that she might listen to his. There was 
something vibrant, sure, easy in his sinking, and she 
soon forgot her self-consciousness, and her voice 
malted into the general harmony with a richness it 
had never before shown. 

Herbert was surprised and charmed. He felt the 
gentle touch of her arm against his, he could just see 
the wild, unruly locks clustering around the low, 
white brow, the straight Greek nose, the fine lines of 
the black eyebrows, the full, clear eye, and the face 
all aglow with that enthusiasm with which music 
blesses its votaries. 

For the sake of his friend Black he had heen 
wholly undemonstrative. He had been as shy and 
modest as Phyllis herself. And Phyllis, in her sweet 
innocence, had thought it quite her duty to help and 
encourage this young man, who blushed so easily and 
could scarcely look in her face without embarrass- 
ment, by being herself quite free and talkative. 
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Black saw this wild beauty glancing up into the 
face of his friend, saw her lips move as the little hand 
pointed out something to him on the sheet of music. 
Lamb looked, and without turning to her seemed to be 
explaining something. She bowed her head, as if 
thanking him, and as Herbert turned towards Susie in 
apparent response to something she had asked, Phyl- 
lis raised her eyes, looked towards him, and seemed 
to be studying him. On Lamb's turning again, she 
demurely dropped her lids, apparently intent on the 
music. Herbert did not seem to notice her, and Black 
was impatient with what he considered his indiffer- 
ence. 

"Why," he said to himself, "if she should look 
at me that way I should propose on the spot. I will 
give Herbert a talking to for not showing her more 
attention. She is talking to him now, and he seems 
scarcely to notice her ; but he is all ears and eyes for 
Mrs. Grant and Esther. I have a bone to pick with 
you, yoimg fellow." 

Black comforted himself with the idea that girls 
were very much prone to be shy of the man they 
think the most of, and quite free with those they 
care little for, and maybe this was the case with 
Phyllis; therefore he would hope. But poor Lamb; 
what a place he was in ! He felt that his love for this 
girl was devouring him. Everything about her ap- 
pealed to his fine and poetic soul. The very skirt of 
her dress seemed to hang and flow with a grace that 
no other woman's ever did. The touch of her gar- 
ments was electric. When she asked him for the 
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meaning of a certain sign in music, and pointed to 
it, he thought he never had seen so beautiful a hand. 
He felt rather than saw the glance of her eyes. He 
was surprised and delighted with her soft spoken 
questions, and the absence of fear when she met and 
conversed with him, while to other men she was a 
dumb enigma, shy and wild. 

How would this end? He knew that the eyes of 
Black were on them while they sang. He knew of his 
friend's love. He had resolved to fight his own, and 
neither by word nor deed reveal to anyone, much 
less Phyllis, the passion that possessed him. But he 
could not do this and remain near Piney Home; so 
he resolved to as early as possible make some excuse 
and leave the field to his friend. This resolution made 
him grave and silent. At the service of song at Mr. 
Thompson's, that night, Susie, Esther and Phyllis 
thought he must be suffering from some trouble, or 
had not recovered from his injuries, and they re- 
doubled their efforts to cheer him. 

Things were so managed that John Black had the 
pleasure of walking home with Phyllis. He had sung 
with the others, Sherman Grant wisely bringing him 
into the musical circle. Susie and Esther had told 
him how pleased they were with his voice, and Phyllis 
looked her pleasure. 

It had been a great day and night for everybody. 
But none had profited more than John Black. 

Black had Phyllis to himself. He felt that he must 
tell her of his love, but he restrained himself. He 
told Phyllis he was going to confide a great secret 
to her. "Do you want to hear it?'* 
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"Can't I teU it to Esther?" 

"No, not to a soul." 

"Is it right for me to know things that Mrs. 
Grant and Esther do not?" 

"O, yes, for it is sort of a joke, you know, kind 
of a surprise. You see, my sister Torie is coming 
from Boston Wednesday, and we don't want anyone 
at Piney Home to know it, so we are going to smug- 
gle her through to your father's home ' unbeknownst ' 
to anyone, and on Tuesday night Torie will burst in 
upon them. She is a great girl. Miss Phyllis. She 
can do anything. She can even dance a jig." 

"Why, do pious people dance?" 

"Yes; that is. Unitarian pious people dance any 
kind of a dance. They consider dancing just poetry 
in motion. Don't you dance?" 

" O, no ; but I think it must be beautiful when you 
know how." 

"I will teach you." 

They had reached the door of Piney Home. Sher- 
man and his wife, Esther and the minister were a 
short distance behind. They waited for them. Black 
was almost beside himself with joy. It seemed as though 
he could not withhold himself from folding the sweet 
girl in his arms. He half whispered to her in an eager 
manner, "Phyllis, will you try and like me a little?" 

"Why, of course. I like everybody that can sing 
and do nice things." 

Black went home a happy man. He found Herbert 
apparently asleep. As he looked at the pale face of 
the man he loved above all men he never dreamed of 
the sacrifice this friend was making for him. 
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ARDEN'S FOREST 

Sensations sweet 
Felt in the bloody and felt along the heart. 

Torie had been successfully ^^ smuggled through 
the lines," as her brother said, and was safely en- 
sconced in Cy. Henry's house. The following after- 
noon she, with her brother and Herbert Liamb, went 
to carry out the surprise for the people of Piney 
Home. They knew that her advent would be more 
than a surprise, it would be "just stunning," as 
Black said, for he felt sure that Phyllis had not be- 
trayed his confidence. 

They left the house about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, taking the road through the woods and 
following it to the junction of another wood road 
belonging to Mr. Grant. 

Torie could not withhold exclamations of joy and 
delight as she moved along through this beautiful 
bower of trees. The day was perfect. The golcfen 
autumn had come. The great evergreen trees soughed 
and bowed as she passed. The white maple had hung 
out its flag of flame, and the chrome yellow of the 
hornbeam and ash softened the light of the October 
sun. Under her feet was a carpet finer than that of 
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Persian weave, for every shade of brown, yellow, 
orange and crimson was blended in prodigal richness. 

She felt her spirits rise and said, "O, how poor 
we are in the city ! There is no street in the proudest 
capital of this earth so beautiful as this road. I do 
not wonder that you are charmed with it, and love 
to stay. I feel stronger already, and life seems to 
have a new freshness, a new meaning, right here in 
these primal groves, * God's first temple,' as Bryant 
has said." 

"Sister, I am glad to hear you say such things. 
I tell you I have lived real life during the last six 
weeks, have known nobler and higher thoughts, have 
been more in touch and sympathy with mankind; 
have drunk at the fountain of nature in every tree, 
in every changing and colored leaf, in every spark- 
ling stream, in the splendid silence of the woods, in 
these simple people that are about us; in the wild 
birds, in the timid beasts that inhabit here; I have 
found the joy and felt the hand and seen the face of 
a dearer and a greater God than I had ever known 
before." 

"Why, brother, you surprise me with your elo- 
quence and feeling. Harvard and all Boston failed 
to bring out of you such beautiful sentiments. I shall 
say hereafter, *send your wild, impetuous and re- 
fractory youths to the wilds of Maine to tame them.' 
You are either a budding poet, or in love, or both." 

"Both," said Herbert Lamb, with a faint smile. 
" And what's more, he is the best friend I ever had. 
Do you know, he saved my life a few weeks ago? " 
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"Why, no. TeU me about iV 

" Not now. It is too long a story.*' 

Just then Torie descried the big moose coming 
towards them. She ahnost fainted with terror. They 
had not spoken of him, and she had never seen a 
deer, much less a huge moose. His half grown antlers 
gave him a queer look, and he seemed to fill the nar- 
row roadway with his great bulk. She ran to her 
brother for protection, but he said, "That is only 
Monk, the tame moose. He heard our voices and has 
come to meet us. He is a mighty social fellow and 
will want to be introduced to you. IXon't be afraid. 
He is coming right up to us. He is as kind as a dog." 
And the moose did come where Torie and her brother 
stood. She could not help shrinking a little when 
he pushed forward his great muzzle and began to 
smell of her hat. She shut her eyes and scarcely 
breathed. The solid apparition was too much for 
her untried nerves. Her brother rubbed Monk's great 
ears while Torie felt the forest breath of the great 
beast on her face and neck. 

She summoned courage enough to look into the 
mild, moist, brown eyes, saw only kindness and love 
there, and her fear fled. With a sudden gush of 
affection she began to caress him. "Dear, dear old 
Monk. How can men hunt you, torture you, wound 
you, kill you.'^ John, promise me you will never kiU 
a moose." 

" Well," said John, " I guess it is safe enough to 

promise. I have been hei^ six weeks and have never 

seen even a deer. I wonder what Herbert is looking 

at? He seems wonderfully taken up with something." 
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"What IS the matter with Herbert. He seems sad 
and does not look very well. Can he be in love?" 

"O, anything but that, Torie. He seems to be all 
eyes and ears for Mrs. Grant and Esther, and does 
not treat my little wood-nymph with common cour- 
tesy.'^ 

" How many and how tame the squirrels are," said 
Torie. 

"Yes, they are some of *our folks,' as Big Dan 
says. 

Torie was about to ask what he meant by our folks 
and Big Dan, when they observed Lamb motioning to 
them to come, and putting one hand upon his lips 
and another on the ground, which in wood lore means 
"come quietly." 

"Don't step on a stick," said Black. "Lamb has 
found something worth seeing. Maybe it is a deer." 

Li a few moments they had reached Lamb's side. 
He was crouched behind a young spruce whose lower 
limbs rested upon the ground. He whispered to 
Torie, " Take my place and don't speak." 

Black dropped down near his sister. But before 
Lamb could point out what had so attracted him, 
Torie had discovered it. Her mouth opened. Her 
look became fixed, and she gasped in a hoarse whis- 
per, "John! John! can you see that heavenly sight.? 
Do you see.? Do you see?" 

John looked, and this is what he saw: Seated un- 
der a great beech was Phyllis, feeding a fawn with 
sugar, and a little back was the mother doe, with her 
ears moving in every attitude of curiosity and timid- 
ity. On many occasions Phyllis had been able to coax 
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the young creature to her side, but never before 
could she draw the mother so near. But the temerity 
of her spotted child, its evident relish of what it was 
eating, the unmolesting attitude of the gentle hu- 
man, had encouraged the doe to come nearer. 

Phyllis had woven a wreath of the falling maple 
leaves, and while the fawn lapped the sugar she 
slipped the garland around its pretty neck and deftly 
secured it. The fawn raised its head, and looked into 
the eyes of the girl. She ventured to put her hand 
on the fawn's face. The fawn turned to smell of it, 
and at once showed signs of alarm. Phyllis remem- 
bered that she had patted Sagass' head with that 
hand just before leaving the house. The young thing 
had detected the odor of its dreaded enemy. Un- 
taught, untrained, and without experience, yet in 
some wonderful way God had given this young crea- 
ture sensibilities so fine that they were as infallible 
in their action and warning as in the eldest of its 
kind. 

She quickly withdrew the offending hand, and, 
offering a lump of sugar with the other, gradually 
reassured the fawn. Meanwhile, step by step, the doe 
had drawn nearer, until, by thrusting out its head, 
it could reach the wreath around the fawn's neck. 

After smelling of it carefully and looking crit- 
ically at the motionless girl, the doe began to eat 
the wreath. 

Phyllis watched the operation with great interest. 
She could not undei:stand why the creature would eat 
the wreath and disdain the leaves under her feet. 
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She slowly slid along the seat, in order not to 
alarm her velvet friends. But the doe sprang away 
the moment she moved, then stopped, looked back, 
and seemed to be calling her bold child with her eyes. 

The fawn was in no hurry to follow its mother, 
but when a bark from Sagass was heard they both 
sprang into the forest and were soon out of sight. 

Not a word had been spoken by the three as they 
watched these proceedings. 

As Phyllis rose and moved towards Piney Home, 
Torie said to her brother, "Is that your wood 
nymph, John?" 

"Yes, Torie." 

She looked at her brother's face. Something was 
there which her woman nature interpreted, and she 
said, " John, you love that girl." 

"Yes, Torie; I love that girl, and have from the 
moment I saw her. She is my fate. But come, let us 
move along, and try and break the spell that is on us 
all. Herbert is quite a distance ahead." 

Torie was heard to murmur as she watched the 
unique spectacle, "Before Una the lion crouched," 
and added in her poetic frenzy, " And to the feet of 
Phyllis came the wild deer." 

As they neared Sherman Grant's cabin the woods 
was clear of all imderbrush and wild growth. The 
trunks of the birches and the black beeches stood out 
clear and bold, and one could walk anywhere. But 
the road was still canopied with the . overhanging 
boughs of the trees, and as through the lens of a 
glass could be seen the forest Eden of the Grants. 
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They passed into the neat back yard, and there 
Torie saw the well-sweep with the old oaken bucket, 
the curb that Daniel had contrived, the cool spring 
house and summer cellar. She could see the milk 
pans on the stone shelves, and hear the trickle of the 
streamlet which Daniel had purposely guided to the 
cellar to keep it cool. There was such an air of oMn- 
fort and peace, such a spirit of undisturbed nature, 
that Torie could only say, ** The half you have not 
told. How beautiful is this place ! '' There was a very 
wide open porch at the rear of the log house. It had 
been built around a great beech tree whose trunk 
passed up through the roof. The lower branches had 
been cut away, but a great canopy of limbs and 
leaves protected the roof from the heat of the sun, 
making it always cool within the porch. Around the 
trunk Daniel had arranged a circular seat, which 
was a favorite resting place for all. 

On the wide back porch were Susie, Esther 
and Daniel. They had not seen the approaching 
visitors. 

Black said, ^^ Now let's give a war whoop and rush 
at them." And in a moment more they were under 
the roof of Piney Home, with Torie in Esther's 
arms. After the first excitement of the meeting, 
Black, who had been disappointed in not finding 
Phyllis with the others, asked with seeming careless- 
ness, "Where is our Lady Phyllis?" 

"I think," said Esther, "she has gone into the 
grove to feed her pets, *our folks,' as Dan says. 
She went out with a paper of brown sugar in one 
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hand and a wreath of leaves in the other. It is time 
she came back." 

"O, we saw her, Esther," cried Tone. "And 
would you believe it, she was feeding two deer, a 
little one and its mother. I never say anything so 
beautiful ! I could only think of the forest of Arden, 
not of the melancholy Jacques whose ruminations 
were so sad, but only of a beautiful and Arcadic Ufe, 
where everything was at peace and where fear had 
vanished and love was universal. You may think I 
am almost silly, but my brother raves quite as badly 
as I do. You should have heard him as we came along. 
But where is this new * Una of the Woods ' ? Does 
she find the beasts of the field better society than 
we?" 

" O, no," replied Susie. " I think she is quite near. 
I see Skip and Dodge running along the benches by 
the beech. They are generally forerunners of Phyllis 
or Dan." 

In another moment two red squirrels jumped upon 
the rail of the porch, and from there to the shoulder 
of Esther, where they sat up and began to chitter- 
chatter, much to the astonishment and delight of 
Tone. 

Phyllis came around the front of the house and 
went to her room. She had seen company on the 
porch, and among them Herbert Lamb, and with a 
woman's instinct she sought to arrange her tumbled 
hair before appearing. 

She soon appeared in the doorway, and Torie 
Black, who had not seen her near enough to judge of 
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her beauty, gazed long at the beautiful girl who had 
completely captured her exacting brother's heart. 

Phyllis acknowledged the introduction with a bow 
and smile, but without speaking. Torie was not satis- 
fied with this formal introduction. So the impulsiye 
girl took her by the arm to the tree bench which 
faced the woods, and there she questioned and talked 
to her heart's content with what she afterwards said 
to Liunb was "the most fascinating girl she ever 
met. Why, the boys in Cambridge,'* she declared, 
" would all lose their hearts on sight. And yet, Her- 
bert, my brother says you are as cool and indiffer- 
ent to her as you can be. Does the pale, fair beauty 
of Esther appeal to you more? If so, I give you fair 
warning that you have a rival in Mr. Porter. John 
says that his hopeless love for Esther is almost piti- 
ful, and that he is too poor to ever aspire to her 
hand, and too honorable to make love where he can- 
not hope for a return. I am anxious to see this won- 
derful minister, also your learned blacksmith, Mr. 
Grant. The folks here all seem to be wonderful^ even 
to the moose." 

During the evening they rehearsed the music that 
was to be given at the concert, but not the recitationis. 
Several times during the evening, while Lamb was 
talking with Mrs. Grant, Phyllis would sit on the 
arm of the chair, listen to their conversation, and on 
two occasions she ventured to ask a question. 

This was not lost on Susie. She understood how 
unconsciously Phyllis was drawn to the magnet. She 
was not so sure of Lamb's regard. Black could be 
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read as an open book, but Lcunb was more reticent 
and self-contained. 

When the little company broke up, Torie declared 
she was in her seventh heaven of delight. " I have 
been scolding John by mail all summer for prefer- 
ring the ^stupid woods,' a^ I called them, to Cam- 
bridge, which I really do think, if you must live in a 
town, is the place. Now I understand what charmed 
him. Not the * world, the flesh and the devil,' as min- 
isters say, but beautiful women, woods and waters. 
Isn't that really fine?" she said, laughing at her 
own ideas. "If I stay here I shall become a poetess. 
I think your brother looks like a poet," she said, look- 
ing at Phyllis. " Does he love the poets? " 

" O, yes," replied Phyllis. " We go into the woods, 
and he reads aloud to me." 

"Well, he would never have occasion to read here 
Wordsworth's sublime thought, *Thc world is too 
much with us.' It is a beautiful rebuke to us who live 
in cities. Have you read it?" 

"Arthur quotes it very often." 

"Well, what manner of people arc you? Sledge 
hammers and poetry, river drivers and readers of 
philosophy all mixed up. Who would ever believe it? 
So your brother quotes poetry? I must cultivate 
him, for I just rave over it." 

The bounding and brilliant spirits of this young 
girl seemed to find freedom in the woods, and her 
thoughts, all unbridled, went out in speech and song 
to those whom she met. 

At the services the following Sunday the whole 
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plantation seemed to be present, and back in (me 
comer could be seen Mr. Tyson. ** Somehow or 
other," he said, "I Uke that red-headed preacher. 
He's a square fighter, but no backbiter/' 

The subject of the sermon was, *'To the pure all 
things are pure," and it reached home. John Black 
remarked, " That sermon was good enough to preach 
before a church full of professors." He admitted to 
himself, and to many others, that he could not under- 
stand how so brilhant a man had ever found his way 
into this obscure community, when his talents and 
eloquence would make him remarkable in any. 

The service of song at Squire Barnes's was largely 
attended, and the rising tide of happier feeling, hap- 
pier thoughts and higher living was evident to all. 

The interval between the rehearsal and entertain- 
ment at the white house was one of pure delight to 
the two young men as well as the inmates of Piney 
Home. They found excuses for coming nearly every 
day. There was the rehearsal for the Sunday services, 
including the services of song at night, and many 
other social joys, which passed away the time most 
deUghtfuUy. Esther declared that the young men 
seemed like old acquaintances, and Susie remarked 
that they would feel quite lost without them. 
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CHAPTER XX 
A NEW EXPERIENCE 
And soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again. 

Thursday evening came, and the people began to 
arrive early. Daniel went with Monk after Squire 
Barnes and his wife. Peleg was there, but he left his 
violin on the porch. He had a faint hope that he might 
be called on to use it. He had heard that Mr. Lamb 
played the violin, and was very anxious to hear him, 
but his gentle heart would be hurt if no one should 
ask that he play. 

Sherman Grant knew this, and bided the time when 
he could make Peleg happy. 

Bill Bagley came, and with him 'Bias Gnmi and 
his boy Thomas Benton. Cy. Henry was in his 
element. He was "togged out pretty fine,'* as Black 
said. The two young men had given him neckties, col- 
lars and cuffs, and had fixed him up finely. Hi^ wife 
looked unusually well. Some of her natural bloom had 
come back as her labors and cares had grown less 
exacting. 

The singing of college songs by Black and Lamb 
was the hit of the evening. They were new to these 
people, an<l the singers were encored time and time 
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again. The violin playing by Lamb, while not bril- 
liant, was excellent, although his music was a little 
above the comprehension of some present. Black's 
recitation was " John Gilpin's Pride," and made even 
Squire Barnes laugh. Gnmi never spoke a word, but 
when he went out he said to Sherman, **Mr. Grani^ 
I am eighty years old, and this is the first really 
happy time I ever had in my life. I hope it will not be 
the last, for I have just learned how to live.*' 

Sherman said, "We shall have many more like 
this, and you and yours will always be welcome." 

It was plain that something greatly depressed 
Lamb. He did his part well and tried to be cheerful. 
He kept near Mrs. Grant and Esther, always avoid- 
ing Phyllis. Susie carefully watched both. She could 
not account for Lamb's conduct towards Phyllis. 
She noticed that Phyllis was constantly — when she 
thought she was not observed — watching him. While 
he played she did not seem to breathe. When he 
stopped she sighed a little, came around back of 
Susie's chair and asked her if she thought Mr. Lamb 
would let her take his violin in her hands. On Susie's 
asking him, he said " certainly " with more animation 
than he had shown during the evening. Handing the 
instrument to Phyllis he remarked, ^* Would you like 
to learn to play the violin?" 

"I think so. What are these strings?" 

" The large, silver string is g^ the next d, the 

next a, and the smallest one e. If I were going to 

remain here I would give you lessons. You could 

teach me how to charm the animals and I would teach 
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you what little I know about the violin. Would that 
be a fair exchange, Miss Phyllis?" 

Phyllis looked up and their eyes met. Soul went 
out to soul. Hers was a simple nature, knowing none 
of the arts of coquetry. She only knew that when he 
said that " if he were going to remain he would teach 
her " that the inference that he was soon to leave had 
given her pain. She had felt that he had avoided her. 
She had stifled the ache of this thought. She was 
proud without knowing it, and almost resented the 
fact that she was thinking of him, dreaming of him. 
She had not thought of love, yet she loved. 

As the evening's entertainment drew to a close a 
call for a speech was made on Mr. Porter. He said, 
** My friends, Sunday is my day to talk. While I may 
lead some weekday meetings, I shall only talk Sun- 
days. Many ministers have made themselves too com- 
mon, almost stale, by talking on all occasions. It is 
enough to hear me Sundays. I hope you understand 
the spirit in which I make this announcement. I think 
that a vote of thanks to our host and hostess would 
be in order." 

The vote was taken rising, and a call was made for 
Sherman Grant. 

He said, "My friends, I am not a speechmaker, 
but there are times when I wish I could express what 
I feel and think. I do not know just what would be 
becoming for me to say. To-night you are my guests, 
and I must not be too boastful of the good time my 
neighbors are having at my house. My roof has only 
served as shelter. It has been the spirit of the occa- 
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sion that has delighted me, and, I think, all of us. 
Mankind must needs have entertainment. It is as nec- 
essary as food. Food may keep life in the body where 
entertainment would fail to do so; but innocent en- 
tertainment is food for the mind. There is pleasure 
in the preparation and anticipation of it; another 
in the occasion, and last, but far from the least, in 
the remembrance of it. It breaks down barriers or 
misunderstandings between neighbors. We often dis- 
cover some charm, or some ability, in our neighbors, 
their wives and children, that we have not credited 
them with. Propinquity frequently heals up wounds 
of misunderstanding that otherwise might continue 
indefinitely. Let us get together every week if pos- 
sible, and learn the best that is in us all. Bring your 
highest thoughts, your best conduct and love, looking 
for the same in your neighbor, and what at first may 
seem an effort will become a part of an everyday ex- 
perience. There is only one thing that can defeat this 
pleasant and hopeful outlook, cmd that is indifference 
on the part of those present. This I do not anticipate. 

" The next concert will be two weeks from to-night, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, to which 
you and all your friends are invited. Let us close by 
singing Auld Lang Syne. Mr. Piper will lead with 
his violin. Come, Mr. Piper, we are waiting for your 
keynote." 

Let us imagine, if we can, the happiness that came 
to the simple soul of Peleg Piper by this touch of 
kindness. 

Black and his sister walked home together. 
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"Well, Torie," said Black, "I think you have had 
a new experience to-night. Quite a change for you to 
come from Cambridge's proudest society to Willi- 
nocket's motley gathering. How did you enjoy it?" 

" John, it is too great a question for me to answer 
off hand^ but I do think I never was at an assembly 
where I was so intensely interested as I was to-night. 
I have learned more of human nature this blessed 
single evening than in all my life before. What a 
variety there was! Hunters, guides, small farmers, 
luinbermen, millmen, mechanics, engineers; blue 
shirted, red shirted, gray shirted. By the way, John, 
there were three men there you have never spoken to 
me about, only casually mentioned, and all three of 
these are striking personalities." 

"Who are they, Torie?" 

^' First the man you called Big Dan. I will admit 
the sobriquet hits, for he is almost a giant; but he 
has a splendid dignity, and there is something about 
him that suggests that grand title, ^ Nature's noble- 
man.' I want to know more about him. The others are 
Sherman Grant and Arthur Pray. Mr. Grant, I tell 
you, Brother John, is a remarkable man. He has the 
face of a philosopher, an expression that, while it is 
kind, suggests firmness and strength of character. 
He is extremely good-looking, a man that a woman, 
I should say, might fear a little and love more. I often 
wondered how Susie Truesdale could leave her beau- 
tiful home in C and become a pioneer's wife, but 

I understand now." 

" Do you mean to tell me, Torie, my proud Torie, 
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my society-loving Torie, that there is possibly a man 
in the world that can induce you to bury yourself in 
these wildsy as your friend, Susie Truesdale, has 
done?" 

" I can almost say yes, yet it would seem hard to 
do so. Could you, John, if you could find an adorable 
woman to share your cabin with you? " 

" I not only could, but I want to. I am very tired 
of the namby-pamby life led in our cities. There is 
no earnestness to it, no high motives. We live on the 
dead-level lines of decency and propriety. We are 
neither lifted up nor do we lift others up. There 
seems to be no opportunity to do sort of rough, off- 
hand deeds of kindness and charity. Things that you 
do for charity are so systematized, tabbed and noted 
that the real pleasure of doing them is destroyed. 
You are expected to do them. The joy of impulse is 
lost. I have done more real good here in Willinocket, 
and had more genuine pleasure in so doing, than in 
all my life before. I tell you, city life is tame. I don't 
like it. I think I will become a pioneer. 

" But now for our third hero. Have you found an 
Adonis here in the woods in Arthur Pray?" 

^^ Hardly an Adonis, but a decidedly handsome and 
interesting young man. Where have we, in our so- 
ciety, brother John, such a striking looking fellow? 
A young man nearly six feet tall, with curly, golden 
hair, large, brown eyes, erect as an Indian, and an 
expression almost benign ; of easy manners and splen- 
did carriage, quiet, and of a modesty that is almost 
shyness, but nothing about him that suggests stupid- 
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ity or dullness. I tell you, there is not his match in all 
Boston. The girls in our society would go crazy over 
him.'^ 

" I should say that a very brilliant, handsome girl 
by the name of Torie Black was already a Uttle 
luny." 

" Now, John, don't be foolish. I am only trying to 
appreciate your friends, and you should be grateful." 

"I am, Torie, but what about our lady friends.'* 
Haven't you a word for them?" 

"Yes. First let me say that Phyllis Pray is more 
than handsome. Her beauty is compelling, bewitch- 
ing, and what is most fascinating about it all is that 
she does not suspect it herself. She is as shy as the 
deer we saw her feeding. And where will you meet 
four more beautiful women, both in character and 
looks, than Mrs. Thompson, Susie Grant, Esther 
Truesdale and Jane Sewall? They would shine in any 
society." 

" That is just what I say, Torie, yet some of my 
lady friends are writing to me, asking *how much 
longer I am going to stay down among those bar- 
barians.' It would be quite a joke if we could have 
some of these * barbarians ' come to Boston next win- 
ter, and be introduced into our society. Some of our 
fastidious friends would change their minds. Well, 
here we are home, sister. We have had a good time 
and a new experience. By the way, I meant to have 
told you I am going hunting next week with Cy. 
Henry and Big Dan. I have been here six weeks and 
haven't seen a wild animal of any kind, unless I ex- 
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cept those about Piney Home. I must do a litUe shoot- 
ing before I return home." 

"O, John, you won't shoot little deer, will yoa?" 
*^0, no, only bears, big bucks and game birds. 
Lamb and I think we will build a cabin here on the 
ridge next spring. Cy. Henry says he knows how to 
build a log house. He will get out the logs this winter. 
Here he comes with his wife and Mina. I only wish, 
sister, that we all might be as innocently happy as 
this kindly old man. Did you ever see such loye in a 
family? It is good to look upon.'' 
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CHAPTER XXI 

PRIMITIVE LIFE 

From beneath that humble roof went forth the 
unselfish man. There he lived m noble simplicity. 
There he died in glory and peace. 

In the morning Black said to his sister, ^^ Lamb is 
going out for a little bird hunt with Arthur Pray 
to-day, and wants to know if we will go to Piney 
Home and see how they all are, after the dissipation 
of last night. We will take the * Persian carpet ' road 
of yours, for in the daytime it is all right, but in the 
night it would be a little stupid." 

" Certainly,'* said Torie. "I expect to go there 
every day. Sometime we will have them all here to 
supper, won't we, John?" 

"Yes, and we will have a concert in the bam. 
There isn't room enough in the house. We can deco- 
rate it, you know." 

"That is a splendid idea," said the impulsive 
Torie, and off they started for Piney Home. 

Phyllis was at the well. Black said, "Good-morn- 
ing, Lady Phyllis. Allow a * Black Knight ' to serve 
you." He raised the bucket for her, took her pail, 
and started to the house with the water. She thanked 
him and started to walk with him^ but Torie would 
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net have it so. She put her arm around Phyllis* waist, 
and said, " If I was a man I should certainly fall in 
love with you, and steal a kiss, like this.'* 

Herbert when he met Phyllis had bowed, blushed, 
and in a confused way asked her if her brother was 
in the house. 

She looked steadily at him a moment, and in a low 
voice replied, " No, he is at the shop cleaning the guns. 
You won't shoot song birds, Mr. Lamb, will you.?" 

"No song birds, Phyllis," he said, again with a 
strange tremor in his voice. "Only game birds and 
hawks." 

Black had a great time at Piney Home that day. 

Phyllis' love had made her feel kindly towards Her- 
bert's friend, and when he found himself singing one 
of his songs to her accompaniment he was in the 
"seventh heaven of delight," as Torie was wont 
to say. 

Torie had a few words with her blonde woodsman, 
who could hardly stand the blaze of her brilliant 
eyes, but blushed and looked confused when she asked 
him if he would take Esther and herself to the lake 
on a picnic and boat ride some day. 

Susie answered for him. " I am sure he will be very 
glad to do it. He is the best canoeist in these waters. 
He won the prize at Chesuncook twice, for swift 
paddling and rapids shooting." 

After Lamb and young Pray had left, Torie, in 
looking about, found a Latin grammar, a copy of 
Virgil and Csesar, also an algebra and a book of 
geometry. 
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She said to Esther, with some surprise in her voice, 
" Whose books are these? *' 

"They are Arthur's now. They were Sherman's." 

"Does Arthur — I mean Mr. Pray — study such 
books.'* I thought he was learning the blacksmith's 
trade." 

" He is working with Sherman at mill ironing and 
general smith work, but he has been two terms at the 

Academy at B and is going again this winter. 

Besides, we have a school right here twice a week. 
We all sit down to this table and review our old school 
lessons. It is just splendid! Sherman never forgets 
anything, you know, but he will have hard work to 
keep ahead of Arthur. He is going to make a fine 
scholar, and little Phyllis seems to get her lessons 
without any effort. Did you hear her play for your 
brother?" 

" Yes, and her playing surprised me. Who taught 
her?" 

"Her teachers were Susie and Jane Sewall." 

"Well, you are the most remarkable people I ever 
heard of. Who would have expected to find Virgil, 
Julius Csesar, grand opera, higher mathematics, civil 
engineering, manners that would become a court, 
brave men and philosophic, fair women who can charm 
beasts as well as men, here in the wilderness, where the 
wolf howls, and the black bear treads his cautious way ? 
How is that, Esther, for grandiloquence? " 

She was interrupted by the clap of Susie's hands, 
who had overheard her, and her brother crying, 
"Bravo!" 
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Tone later said to Esther, " Do you know that I 
think Arthur Pray is a striking young man, and I 
am so pleased to know that he is a student and knows 
something and wants to know more. How does he 
stand a close range acquaintance? You know propin- 
uity has its advantage and discuhrantage." 

"Arthur Pray," replied Esther, ^^has only one 
fault, or two, I might say: extreme modesty (which 
at times is almost painful), and a lack of assurance. 
I don't think he knows what vice is. He admires yoa 
immensely. I can see it in his eyes. He dares not look 
at you, except when you are unaware of it. As modest 
as he is, he is very susceptible, and you must not 
break his heart, Torie, by making him love you. He 
is one who, like his sister, will never love but once." 

" But it would be glorious to have such a man as 
that love you. I* shall be almost tempted to win him." 

"It would be glorious,*' said the lofty-souled 
Esther, "if you returned it. But don't trifle with 
such a love." 

While at supper Sherman said to Black, ** There 
are five thousand acres of land for sale^ in one lot, 
around Jo Merry's lake. I understand that you have 
some means. I recommend that you buy it." 

"Of course I will," said the sanguine Black, "if 
you say so. When can I see it?" 

"When you and Cy. Henry go on your hunting 
trip. Dan will go and show you the property. Dan is 
a very good amateur surveyor. He has learned much 
from Mr. Sewall." 

That night Black dreamed that he owned the whole 
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State of Maine. It was a great day in his life, to 
which he looked back with pleasure for many a year. 

The next day, being Saturday, was known at Piney 
Home as baking day, so Torie, her brother and Her- 
bert Lamb were invited to see Dan fire up the " bean 
hole.*' Torie had never seen anything of the kind, 
neither had the two young men. 

When they arrived at Piney Home, Dan had his 
fire already burning in the bean hole. He had dug a 
pit about two and a half feet deep, three feet long, 
and eighteen inches wide, which he had lined with 
stone, and when not in use had two flat rocks to cover 
the opening. These were rolled away, and a raging 
hard-wood fire was built in the pit. They all stood 
around watching Dan imtil the wood had burnt, 
leaving bright live coals. The hole was a few rods 
from the house and in the midst of a grove of beau- 
tiful young pines. 

Torie took in the poetry of the scene, and when 
Phyllis came running down to the group to tell Dan 
that the beans were ready, and Esther following to 
see them put into the hole, John Black remarked to 
his sister, ^^ How beautiful is the scene, and how little 
the real actors appreciate the part they are playing 
so perfectly in this Arcadia of the woods." 

"John, I shall never want to go back. Can't we 
build the log house this fall?" 

" I would like to, Torie, and begin to live. I could 
buy land and speculate a little, contract and lumber, 
and use my education for a good purpose right here; 
but you know, maybe you don't, that Herbert thinks 
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he must go home before long, and that will break up 
our little party. I have known him so long, and we 
have been so intimate, that he seems to be another 
part of me. He is one of the dearest fellows in the 
world. I only wish he were strong and well. But here 
are the beans. We must watch the operation, so that 
we can do it when we get our log home.'* 

"What a splendid-looking man Dan is," said 
Torie. "He improves on acquaintance. He talks to 
me a little now." 

They watched the shoveling away of the live coals, 
the putting in of the iron kettles full of beans, the 
covering of them, the placing of the coals all around 
and above, then the covering of all with damp soil, 
the spanking down, and leaving them to bake all day 
and night. Those who have eaten beans so baked 
know, as only those who have lived in camps and 
eaten "bean hole" beans can know, how delicious 
they are. 

Torie declared she was going to try and paint the 
scene. She would call the picture "The Burying of 
the Beans." She was sure it would make a sensation. 

Lamb discovered Arthur Pray coming through the 
woods with a rifle. He bowed and passed on, but when 
near the well house he called to Herbert. Arthur said, 
" Mr. Lamb, you may be interested to know that 
down on the intervale, where we pasture our sheep, 
the bears are playing havoc. I found the bodies of 
two partly eaten sheep to-day. As Mr. Black, Dan 
and father are going to Jo Merry's lake hunting and 
land prospecting, I did not know but you would like 
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to go down to the sheep fold and watch for the old 
bear. She will probably come again to-night. We can 
sit in the hovel and watch for her. She will have to 
climb the heavy pole fence to get to them, and one 
of us can shoot her as she climbs over. Father and 
I have killed several that way. There is no particular 
danger. One of us is sure to kill her, as it is short 
range, and if one ball don't fix her the second will. 
I thought that you would like to have one adventure 
to relate when you returned home." 

" I should, I assure you,*' said Lamb, with anima- 
tion. "What time will we leave here?" 

" I will tell you. Dan and I thought we would keep 
it a secret, as it might make our women folks nervous 
if they knew we were down there at night waiting for 
bears. Mother and Phyllis would not think anything 
of it, but Mrs. Grant and Esther are not used to 
such things. When we come back with our big bear 
it will be a great surprise for them, and a hew ex- 
perience, and perhaps Miss Torie will want to paint 
the bear, with you and I posing in heroic attitudes 
near it." 

"How will you account for our absence?" said 
Herbert to Dan, who had come up. 

Dan drawled out his plan. "You two fellows will 
start out early, ostensibly to buy some ammunition at 
Mattakeag. On your way back you can call on Mr. 
Sewall. I will report that you are there, and, as he 
is a very interesting talker, but a hopeless cripple, 
they will not be surprised if you do not get home 
early. Mr. Black and his sister called, and it will seem 
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both proper and natural for you to do so also. You 
can take an old tote road at the foot of the hill, and 
follow around to the east branch, and it is less than 
half a mile up the river to the hovel. You can take 
a lunch ; and be sure to have a warm coat with you." 

And so it was arranged. About four o'clock Her- 
bert and Arthur made their excuses, saying they were 
going to Mattakeag to do some shopping, and would 
call on the Sewalls going or coming. 

Arthur said to Black and his sister (with a pur- 
pose), "You had better stay here until we return." 

They called on the Sewalls on their return from 
Mattakeag, and found Mr. Sewall a very entertain- 
ing man. Miss Sewall was gracious. She was devoted 
to her crippled father, who, while his mind was as 
clear as ever, had but little use of his limbs. They 
bade their friends good-night about nine o'clock, and 
started on their adventurous mission. 
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The weakness of an accident is strong 
Where the strength of a design is weak. 

The night was not very dark, but there was no 
moon. The stars were shining, and to an eye accus- 
tomed to the woods it was easy to follow the broad 
trail of the tote road. Herbert carried a rifle, while 
Arthur was armed with a hatchet, a knife and a 
double-barreled shotgun. In each barrel he had placed 
a ball and three buckshots, backed up by a heavy 
charge of powder. At close range this would be 
almost sure death to any animal. 

They reached the river and followed it for about 
half a mile. Herbert's heart was beating fast, and 
he was wondering how it would come out. It would be 
a grand experience, and his father and mother would 
be very proud of him, if he should really shoot a 
bear, and do it in the night. It would be to them 
something heroic. And then came the thought of 
Phyllis, and the reflection that while he was not 
large and strong like Black and her brother, yet he 
would prove to her by this act that he was not a cow- 
ard. Then he would go back to Cambridge, try and 
master his love for her, and give his friend the op- 
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portunity to win her during his absence. Another 
spring he would come down, master of himself, and 
help build the log home which they had decided to 
call the " Black-Lamb Ranch." 

While he was thinking over these plans they were 
approaching the hovel. Arthur said, " The bear will 
probably come to the fold from this side. She did be- 
fore. She will rise up, put her paws on the top rail, 
catch her hind feet on the lower one, and then roll 
herself into the sheep fold head foremost. I want you 
to shoot her while she is on the fence and before 
she drops down. Shoot squarely at her breast. Your 
rifle carries a heavy ball. You probably will kill her 
at the first shot, but if you do not I will finish her." 

" I understand," said Herbert, with a quiver in his 
voice. It was tremendously exciting. 

"We will go inside the hovel and drive the sheep 
out. There are two small doors for them to rim in 
and out. When it is not very cold they prefer to stay 
in the yard. Bears seem to know this, for they will 
climb over and knock a sheep down with their paws 
before they can all get through these doors. Let us 
go in. I cut some boughs to-day and laid them on 
the floor of the hovel, so that we could have a com- 
fortable and clean place in which to watch. How is 
your courage, Mr. Lamb?" 

"Well, I must admit," said Herbert, "that I am 
a little nervous." 

"That is to be expected. I was very nervous the 
first time I went with father, and I guess if I would 
have admitted it I was frightened. Father kept me 
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aiming my rifle at fences and sheep until I could hold 
it steadily. You try it and see if you shake any." 

Herbert raised his rifle, and found that his hands 
trembled a little. 

"A little shaky, Mr. Lamb?" 

"Yes, a Uttle." 

" Keep trying and you will get over it. I want to 
tell you if you and I had as poor a show to live as 
that old bear will have if she comes we would have 
been wise to appoint our executors before we started." 

They chatted for nearly an hour. The sheep were 
huddled in two groups in the rail pen outside. 

Arthur suddenly exclaimed, "I think she is com- 
ing. The sheep are sniffing and stamping. Be calm, 
and in a few minutes we will have a bear skin. We 
are sure of it. Don't let the sheep surprise you when 
they rush to the door. You shoot over the door. It is 
higher than the sheep, and their bodies will not inter- 
fere. Put your rifle out, cock it, and see if you know 
this tune I am whistling." 

Herbert did as he was bidden, although he realized 
that he was terribly excited. He heard the steady, 
low whistle of Arthur and it reassured him. They 
were both to rush out as soon as the bear fell. He 
made up his mind that this was the time to show his 
mettle, and that he would be first to reach the bear. 

All at once the sheep started and rushed to the 
two closed doors. 

" There she comes ! Fire low. She is on the fence." 

And Herbert fired. 

An instant before the discharge of Lamb's rifle 
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Arthur heard the sharp snap of a breaking rail. 
The moment Herbert fired he pushed the door open 
and rushed towards the bear, who lay upon the 
ground struggling a little. 

Arthur did the same. But the frightened sheep 
crowding against the door prevented, for a moment, 
his opening it. As he came out he shouted to Lamb, 
"Grood enough! You have fixed her the first shot." 
But to his consternation he saw the bear suddenly 
rise up and strike at Lamb with one great paw, tear- 
ing his shoulder and neck terribly, and knocking 
him senseless to the ground. Li an instant Arthur 
sent the ball and the buckshots under her uplifted 
arm and she fell dead. But to make sure that her 
death was certain, he poured the contents of the other 
barrel into her head. 

Throwing down his gun, he turned to Lamb, and 
was about to lift him up, when he heard a cry, and, 
turning, saw Phyllis, with streaming hair and terri- 
fied looks, climbing the fence. 

"Arthur! Arthur! What has happened?" 

In a moment she was at his side, and in another 
she was on the ground, trying to lift the head of the 
stricken man. 

Her sudden appearance almost stunned her brother. 

"He's bleeding, Arthur, he's bleeding to death! 
His shoulder and neck are torn cruelly. What can 
we do? What can we do?" 

By this time she had Lamb's head in her lap. Her 
black, silky locks had fallen over the wound, and were 
smeared with Herbert's blood. 
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"Is he dead?" she cried, in agonized tones. 

Arthur had only one moment of inaction, and that 
was when Phyllis so suddenly appeared. The next 
moment he had thrown off his coat, loosened his belt, 
and stripped his outer shirt over his head. He then 
stepped on his shirt with one foot, and with his hand 
tore it in pieces. 

"Hold this against his neck, and let me examine 
his shoulder." 

Phyllis had one arm under Lamb's head, and with 
the other hand pressed the rent shirt against his 
neck. 

Arthur struck a match and looked at the wound. 
The flesh was torn considerably, but there did not 
appear to be any dangerous hemorrhage. He lit an- 
other match and said, " Take the cloth from his neck. 
Thank God, the claws did not cut an artery. The 
cords are torn. That is what stunned him. I think 
he is reviving." 

" O, Arthur, will he Kve? Will he live? " 

"Yes, my brave little sister. But how came you 
here?" 

"I will tell you all when I can. But how did this 
awful thing happen?" 

" I don't know, Phyllis, but I think the rail broke 
just as Lamb fired, and the bear dropped. The ball 
must have struck a glancing blow, and stunned her. 
We will see to that later. We must take the poor lad 
home. I will fasten the sheep in the hovel." 

Arthur closed the doors, and then lifted into his 
powerful young arms his wounded friend, and, 
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passing through the bars that Phyllis had let down, 
they started over the short route to Piney Home. 
Before they had gone many rods Lamb showed signs 
of returning consciousness, and finally said, " Where 
am I? What has happened?" 

They laid him down on the leaves and he. soon 
recovered his senses. 

"Why, Arthur, did we shoot a bear, or am I 
dreaming?" 

"You have shot a bear, Mr. Lamb, but you have 
been hurt. We are taking you home." 

" Have you carried me from the sheep fold so far? " 

"Yes, and I can carry you the rest of the way 
easily. You know you are not a heavy man." 

"I think I can walk. My shoulder and neck are 
hurt, are they not? There is blood on my clothes. I 
shall be a sorry sight for your sister Phyllis to look 
at, and the other ladies," he murmured. 

"Phyllis is here, Mr. Lamb." 

Herbert turned his head and could see the shadowy 
outlines of the woman he loved. 

"My God! Little Phyllis here? Dear little Phyl- 
lis. Will you take hold of my hand a moment? Kneel 
down, and let me look in your face. Yes, it is Phyllis. 
No matter what happens now. I am content. I think I 
will try and walk if you and Phyllis will help me." 

Phyllis took Lamb's arm and supported him all 
she could. With the strong arm of Arthur around 
his waist, and supporting himself with his right arm 
on Arthur's shoulder, the three wended their way 
towards Piney Home. 
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THE WOUNDED MAN 

The heart has reasons which the reason knows 
not of. 

From childhood Phyllis had been immune from the 
fear of wild animals. Her father and brother had im- 
pressed upon her the fact that she need have no fear 
of the wild beasts in the woods about her home. This 
had made her fearless, and her experience with them 
had proven that her father and brother were right 
when they told her that all animals fear man far 
more than man need fear them. 

She had known of her father and brother lying out 
in distant sheep folds to shoot bears, and had seen 
the huge, dead beasts brought to the house, with the 
same feeling that she had seen moose and deer. So 
when she accidentally overheard Dan telling "Uncle 
Sherman " that Arthur had invited Lamb to go with 
him that night to the intervale to try and shoot an 
old bear that had been slaughtering the sheep she 
experienced no anxiety for either of them. She 
learned that Lamb was to have the first shot, and that 
he had seemed pleased that he had been offered this 
chance to distinguish himself. 

She had heard Dan say to Uncle Sherman that he 
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need not go down to the intervale unless he heard 
three guns. Possibly two bears might come, and if 
one was only wounded he might get away before they 
could kill him; but such an occurrence was rare. 

Phyllis said nothing of what she had learned. She 
was quite agreeable to Black and his sister, played 
and sang at their request, and allowed Black to talk 
to her very confidentially and to look unutterable 
things. " You must come to Boston," he said, " and 
visit us. Torie and I will devote ourselves to you. Of 
course, you must not flirt with our young men ; that 
would make me feel dreadfully jealous. You will charm 
them all as you have us. Will my little girl promise 
if she comes to devote herself to us ? " 

Phyllis did not quite understand what he meant by 
flirting or by devoting herself to them. So she said, 
** I think I won't promise anything, for Uncle Sher- 
man says, 'Be very careful what you promise,' and 
I find he is right in almost everything. So don't ask 
me to promise anything, please. I do not expect to 
go to Boston to visit you this winter, but if I should 
I will try to be as good to you and your sister as you 
are to me, and that would be being really good." 

This was the longest speech Phyllis had ever made 
to Black. At the close of it there was a look in her 
face which seemed to say, " I like you and your sister 
very much." 

Sherman and Dan were in the large room with the 
rest of the family. Both were on the alert, for it was 
past ten o'clock, and about time for the shooting to 
begin, down on the intervale, if there was to be any. 
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John Black had no suspicion where Herbert had 
gone. He finally said, "They must have found the 
Sewalls as interesting as we did." 

Sherman and Dan cast meaning looks at each 
other. About this time Phyllis disappeared. She had 
hung a long cloak on the back porch. It had a hood 
attached to it, and this she put on and started across 
the little back yard, into the broad woods road, and 
sped on towards the intervale. She had been watch- 
ing her chance to get away, and was fearful she 
would be too late to witness the shooting. Her whole 
mind was centered on Lamb. If he could only do it, 
she thought to herself, he would be regarded as much 
of a hero as big Mr. Black. She sped on. It was not 
very dark and the road was plain. She felt no fear, 
only one desire to try and be there and know that he 
did the shooting. She had no love for bears. They 
killed her gentle sheep, and were cruel. She knew the 
plan her brother generally followed, and she knew, 
also, that the bear would come from the heavy woods 
on the southeast, and not the open way by which she 
would approach the hovel. 

She was soon in sight of it, and in a moment more 
was at the door at the north end. She listened, and 
could hear them talking, but could not understand 
what they said. She thought of opening the door 
and stepping in without noise, but just then the 
stamping of the sheep and the sharp report of a rifle 
caused her to move to the comer where the fence met 
the hovel to see what had occurred. 

She saw a form rush out, the sheep scatter and 
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run towards the doors. She could not see the bear, but 
all at once she saw a great black body rise up and 
strike at Lamb, saw her brother rush out and fire 
and the bear fall. She knew something had happened 
to Lamb. She screamed, and began to climb the fence. 

Daniel heard the first shot, and casually said to 
Sherman, "Guess somebody is watching for foxes. 
Think I will go out on the back porch." 

Then came the second shot, then a third. And Dan 
leaped over the three steps to the ground and started 
on a nm down the intervale road. Sherman went out 
on the porch just as Dan disappeared in the pines. 
His first thought was to follow, but he decided to 
return to the sitting room. But before he reached it 
his wife met him and said excitedly, " Where is Phyl- 
lis? She is not in her room nor in the house. I have 
looked everywhere. I "was so interested in what Mr. 
Black was saying that I did not notice her absence. 
Where can she he? Why don't you answer, Sherman.'^ 
What makes you so dumb.'^ What has happened?" 

Susie's distressed voice had caught the ear of 
Esther, who came running out, followed by Black. 

Sherman calmly said, " Don't worry about Phyllis. 
She may be out listening to a whippoorwill or some 
other night bird. You know she is given to those 
things. She is also enraptured with the loon call." 

" But where is Daniel, Sherman ? He left the room 
hurriedly for him, and I thought I heard guns." 

" Well, Susie, come in and sit down, and I will tell 
you what I know about it. Mr. Lamb and Arthur 
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went from Sewalls down to the intervale to watch for 
an old bear that is killing our sheep. Lamb wanted 
the experience, and has probably had it, for we heard 
the guns, and Dan has gone to meet them. Now are 
you satisfied?'' 

"Yes, about Dan and Mr. Lamb; but where is 
PhyUis?'' 

Just then they heard Black's voice calling out in 
front of the house, "Phyllis, Phyllis, where are you? 
Don't you want me to come?" 

He had run out the moment he overheard Sherman 
telling his wife what Phyllis was probably doing. 

Susie said, ^^Did Phyllis know that Lamb and 
Arthur were going down to the intervale to-night?" 

**No, I think not. It was a secret, you know; a 
surprise." 

"Now, Sherman, she has gone down there. She 
found out somehow all about it. Something tells me 
I am right." 

"Why, she wouldn't go there in the night, Susie. 
It is a mile at least, and half the distance is through 
the woods." 

"She has no fear of the woods, night or day. 
There is where she is, Sherman. You will find that 
I am right." 

Just then there were sounds of voices in the back 
yard, and they heard Daniel calling to them, " Hold a 
light, hold a light!" 

Sherman snatched up one lamp and his wife an- 
other, and went to the porch just in time to see 
Daniel with something in his arms moving towards 
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the old log house usually occupied by Arthur and 
himself. It contained two rooms, a sitting room and a 
bedroom with two beds. It had formerly been a part 
of the original log house built by Lumbert for his 
men and bought of him by Sherman Grant. 

They raised their lamps to peer into the darkness, 
and as they did so Phyllis came up the steps of the 
porch. At the sight of her, Esther, who had followed 
Sherman and Susie, accompanied by Black, gave a 
cry of horror, fainted, and would have fallen had 
not Black caught her in his arms. 

Phyllis had no idea of the spectacle she presented. 
Her clothes were besmeared with blood, and also her 
face and hair. She was very pale, and there was a 
wild look in her eyes. 

Susie almost dropped her lamp when she saw her. 
Then, saying to Sherman, "Take the lamp,'* she 
gathered the poor, frightened child in her arms, and, 
sinking down on the great bench, cried out, "What 
is it, dparie? What is it? Have you been shot? Why, 
you are all covered with blood! Tell me quick, for 
you are safe now!" 

Phyllis had put her arms around Susie's neck and 
seemed to be trying to speak. She finally said, '*I 
have not been hurt, only terribly frightened ; but Mr. 
Lamb has been hurt, almost killed by a bear, and 
Dan has carried him to the old house." 

"But how came this blood on you, Phyllis?" 

"I helped hold him while Arthur staunched the 
blood. But go to Mr. Lamb. Never mind me. Oh, it 
was terrible, terrible !" 
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Sherman had heard enough, so had Black. Sher- 
man cried out, " Tell Dan I am going for the doctor 
with Monk. Help him all you can." 

Black needed no urging. He rushed to the old 
house, through the sitting room, and in a moment was 
at the bedside of his wounded friend. His heart was 
all on iSre with pity and sympathy. He cried out, 
"Herbert, Herbert, what has happened.?" As he^saw 
the pale, suffering face of his friend he said to Dan, 
**If I had been with him this would not have hap- 
})ened. Do you think he will die?" 

" No, Mr. Black ; he will live. He's torn up mighty 
ugly, and has lost considerable blood, but if blood 
poisoning does not set in he will pull out all right. 
He's a mighty plucky yoimg man. I didn't reckon 
that any of you city fellows would care to face a 
hungry bear in the night, but he did it without a 
flinch, Arthur says. Where's Sherman.?" 

"He has gone for the doctor." 

^^ Just like him. He knows just what to do, and he 
does it quick." 

Dan had been looking at Lamb, and remarked to 
the anxious Black, "He fainted after I took him 
from Arthur, but he seems to be coming around 
again..! guess I wouldn't talk to him, unless he asks 
some questions, and then you can just answer, no 
more. The doctor will be here pretty quick. He took 
Monk, didn't he?" 

"Yes." 

The doctor came. He said that the wounds were 
painful, but not necessarily fatal. The flesh had been 
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terribly torn about the neck and shoulder, but by 
careful nursing he would recover. 

WiUinocket had a new hero, and his name was 
Herbert Lamb. 
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DUMB LOVE 

Actions speak louder than words. 

An examination of the bear disclosed the fact that 
the shot from Lamb's rifle had struck it a glancing 
blow on the skull. He had aimed at the breast, but 
the breaking of the rail had dipped the bear's head 
so that it received the shot, which only stimned it 
for a moment. This proved that Lamb had done his 
part well, and would have killed the animal had not 
the fence rail broken. It was a great satisfaction to 
Phyllis to know this. 

During the week that Lamb occupied Dan's room 
Phyllis managed to prepare the food that was sent 
to him. On a few occasions she carried it herself. This 
was when she knew that Black would not be there. 
His intense way of looking at her was disturbing, 
and she was half afraid of him at times. On one 
occasion her brother left the room, leaving Lamb and 
Phyllis alone, and Lamb said, "Will you sing that 
little Gypsy song for me.?" 

"I am afraid I cannot, without the piano." 

" You know you are my little nurse, and nurses do 
everything they can to please their patients. Won't 
you just hum it, Phyllis?" 
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She sang one verse with subdued voice, and then 
suddenly turned to him and said, ^^Are you going 
away, Mr. Lamb?" 

^^ Yes. I am going back to Boston as soon as I am 
able to travel. John is going with me. He will leave 
his sister here, and come back and stay another 
month. Do you know, PhyUis, Mr. Black thinks a 
great deal of you. Can't you like him a little? " 

Lamb trembled when he asked this question, and 
he wondered what the answer would be. 

She answered in an almost childish way, ^'I like 
Mr. Black already, but I am a little afraid of him. 
He looks at me so strangely. But ain't you coming 
back when you get stronger? Isn't the new cabin to 
be called the Black-Lamb Cabin, and won't you both 
live in it?" 

" Yes, Phyllis, I expect in the spring to come back. 
I think another season here in the woods will cure 
my complaint. But my father and mother were very 
much alarmed when they heard of my injuries. 
Father would have come to Willinocket at once, but 
Black wrote him that I was doing well, had three of 
the most beautiful women for nurses, and that there 
were no accommodations here, so they were content 
to wait till I could return to them. Phyllis, will you 
tell me why you came down to the intervale that 
night?" 

'^0 1 hardly know. Let us not talk about that. 
Won't you eat some of this toast and drink a little 
tea?" 

Lamb realized that he was on dangerous ground, 
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but what could he do? At the side of his bed was the 
girl he worshipped. She was all pity and sympathy 
for him, and there was a tenderness in her manner 
and in her eyes that almost maddened him. How 
could he give her up? But he must. Duty pointed 
that way, and the highest honor, also. 

After a moment's pause he said, "Phyllis, I am 
not hungry, but I will eat the toast because you pre- 
pared it. You are entitled to that much appreciation 
for your kindness." She turned and looked at him 
steadily, as though she was trying to divine what 
there was behind his words. Lamb could not help 
seeing in her beautiful eyes her innocent and uncon- 
scious love. She loved him and knew it not. It was 
with a great effort that he resisted the temptation to 
reach out and take her in his arms. He closed his 
eyes to shut out the vision, then sank back on the 
pillow and groaned, "It is hard, but I must not 
forget." 

Phyllis did not understand the struggle he was 
making. She turned quickly, bent over him and said, 
"What is it, Herbert — Mr. Lamb? Are you sick 
again? Are you in pain? Can I help you?" 

The pitying face was close to his, the mighty and 
magnetic forces of love were too strong for them. 
He clasped her about the neck, drew her face to his, 
kissing her passionately — her lips, her cheeks, her 
brow, while she lay imresisting in his arms. 

At that moment Arthur came into the room. He 
saw Phyllis bending over Lamb, but did not see the 
rapturous embrace. He knew that his sister loved 
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Lamb. The scene at the sheepfold had revealed where 
his sister's heart had gone. He also knew of Black's 
devouring love, but he spake no word, but ap- 
preciated fully the almost tragic situation. His own 
heart had been deeply stirred, the proud and beauti- 
ful Torie had completely captivated him. He had no 
hope, for he felt that this imperious beauty would 
never dream of mating with such as he, a poor lad, 
struggling for mere subsistence; and while he 
aspired to noble things, the way seemed long and 
steep and the end far off. 

She was so kind, he thought, almost familiar, 
seemed to seek his company, would watch him at work 
at the forge, would go with him fearlessly into the 
woods, would stand near him, gaze frankly into his 
eyes, smile, and look so lovely that it would almost be- 
wilder this unsophisticated youth. He never dreamed 
of telling her of his love, but his eyes were not as 
dumb as his lips. The bright girl of society read his 
passion. O how she enjoyed watching his pitiful 
struggle against himself! She knew that she was 
cruel, that she was doing this noble man a great 
wrong. That she liked him she knew. She felt very 
strong in herself. She would eat this delicious food of 
love once to her heart's content. His very modesty 
and perfect honor gave to the situation an irresist- 
ible fascination. She had not dreamed of love on her 
part. She would give nothing but a few pleasant 
weeks of her society to this young man. He would 
forget her love and marry someone in his own station. 

And so Torie resolved to enjoy herself, even at the 
expense of Arthur Pray's peace. 
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Lamb's convalescence was rapid. One week longer 
under the care of his friends and he felt strong 
enough to undertake the journey. He bade them all 
a gentle good-bye, and started with Black for the 
little steamboat landing at Three Islands, Dan taking 
the baggage on a buckboard drawn by Monk. 

Black returned in a little over a week. His father 
had given him means to buy the land which Sherman 
had advised him to purchase. He went with Dan and 
Cy. Henry to explore it, and at the same time to do 
some hunting. He was quite successful, having 
bagged two bucks, several foxes and many grouse, 
but he said he would rather have had that shot at 
the she bear that Lamb had had on the intervale than 
to have killed a hundred harmless animals. He was 
determined to start the Black-Lamb cottage that fall. 
He hired Steve and Jack Gordon, and they proved 
splendid woodsmen. He gave them both lessons in 
sparring. He treated them with tact and a certain 
splendid dignity. He called them by their surnames, 
and in every way endeavored to set them a good ex- 
ample. He softened the impetuosity of his speech, 
for he saw that these young men were emulating him 
in nearly everything he did, and the faith in their 
new friend which they so unmistakably evinced 
brought to the surface the best there was in him. 
Black went occasionally to their home, suggested 
certain things in the way of repairs, talked to them, 
boxed with them, read to them, but never lost his dig- 
nity. He saw that these young men were growing in 
the right direction. They avoided Tyson's tavern, 
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attended church, their conversation was free from 
vulgarity and profanity, and their reformation was 
evident to all. 

Later, through the intervention of Sherman Grant 
with Lumbert, they found work near home. They 
were invited to all the entertainments, and never once 
betrayed the confidence and faith that the better class 
of people were learning to put in them. 

John Black really liked them. He felt that he was 
doing his first real service to mankind in bringing 
out of these two men the best there was in them. 

But Phyllis filled his heart. He had the whole field 
now, and could he not win her? He must win her. 
How strange it was, he thought, that Lamb did not 
seem to care for this sweet flower of the woods. His 
sister had told him that he must proceed by the 
gentlest means, and not pay her too marked atten- 
tion, but make himself at first agreeable and enter- 
taining and finally indispensable to her happiness. 

The two traits which most attract shy women, his 
sister had told him, were wit and courage. These 
rarely failed to win the love of woman. 

Black thought well of his sister's advice. He would 
bide his time. 
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HON. SHERMAN GRANT 

Charm strikes the eye, merit wvas the sotd. 

There was no abatement of interest in church mat- 
ters in Willinocket. Every Sunday some new faces 
were seen at the meetings. The sermons drove right 
home. They were simple, but strongly direct. They 
let down no bars of privilege, but urged and insisted 
upon Christian living. Slowly but surely Mr. Porter 
led the people higher and higher along the line of 
Christian service. He did not forget that music was 
the handmaiden of the church, and the service of 
song Sunday evenings gave delight to the people of 
Willinocket. Those who were present would tell those 
who had not come of what " a real good time " they 
had, and when some of the rougher element found 
themselves for the first time within the refined homes 
of Sherman Grant, Mrs. Thompson and Squire 
Barnes, they began to realize that some influence was 
making them happier men and women. And the good 
work went on. 

John Black was to deliver a lecture on the illusions 
of city life, Sherman Grant on the power of persist- 
ent kindness, and Thomas Benton Grum on the two 
leaders. The singing school was to start early, and 
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the brows of the coining months were adorned with 
fine hope and promise. 

One afternoon in late October the Old Guard, Cy. 
Henry Pray, Squire Barnes, Peleg Piper, Bill Bag- 
ley and Tobias Grum, had gathered at Mr. Thomp- 
son's store, and each was in his accustomed seat. It 
was cool, and there was a cheerful fire burning in 
the great stove. Its genial warmth seemed to make 
these old neighbors very kindly disposed towards 
each other. Without knowing it, they had organized 
themselves into a sort of Willinocket congress. Just 
how the idea started no one knows. Some said it was 
Bill Bagley and others it was Tobias. Some one sug- 
gested that it was about time that southern Aroos- 
took had a candidate for representative. Houlton 
had monopolized it long enough. 

"What do you say. Squire Barnes.'*" 

Squire Barnes put both canes in one hand, rolled 
his quid over with his tongue, drew out his red ban- 
danna, blew his nose with unusual energy, and then 
began to shape his mouth to frame his momentous 
reply. All waited. They saw that the Squire was 
interested. 

He gravely said: " I long have thought so. We are 
entitled to a representative, and we should, gentle- 
men, urge our claim ; and if you will allow me the 
privilege I nominate — I should have said, I suggest 
— for our candidate the name of Sherman Grant. He 
has every requirement. It is due him. He will never 
seek it. He has done more for our plantation than 
any man here. We should honor ourselves, gentle- 
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men, by honoring this man. I would be pleased to 
hear the opinion of others present." 

All were astonished at the warmth of the Squire's 
speech. With one exception, he had not said as much 
at one time for two years. He seemed to express the 
opinion of every one present, unless it was Tobias. 
They knew that Tobias was looking forward to the 
day when his son Thomas Benton should represent 
southern Aroostook, but he had not quite finished his 
educational course, and would have been considered 
too young for the place at that time, and his strong 
Democratic antecedents militated somewhat against 
his ever being a candidate to represent a strong Whig 
constituency. He was to lecture on the two leaders, 
Webster and Benton, and Willinocket was waiting 
with curiosity and interest to see what he would make 
of the subject. These simple people could not under- 
stand how he could help offending the Whig element 
of the town if he advocated his father's political prin- 
ciples, praised his political favorites and denounced 
his political enemies, and they did not believe that he 
would dare to say a good word, or to conmiend in 
any way, the character of Daniel Webster, whom his 
old father for many years had bitterly denounced. 
And therefore the curious interest in the coming 
event. 

Cy. Henry was the first to speak, after the Squire. 
He had been somewhat awed by the deliberate and 
Websterian way in which the Squire had expressed 
himself, but he ventured to say with his ready smile, 
** Naturally, my friends, I am of the same opinion as 
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the Squire. I think he has expressed better than we 
can just how we all feel. Where was Willinocket, as 
far as decency and good society was concerned, when 
Sherman Grant and his wife came here to live? I 
might say — coming a little nearer home — where 
was I," he hesitated a moment, then said with great 
emotion — "and my family? You all know; there is 
no need of my telling. I have known more happiness, 
and better things, more hope, and have been a more 
decent man, than ever before; and the reason has 
been that one clean and level-headed man, with a 
good heart and honest purpose, backed up in it all 
by one of the best women in the world, taught me 
how I should live. He didn't give us a thing, insisted 
on a square deal every time, but he taught us all 
self-respect, and has driven this idea into every man, 
woman and child in this town ; and I should be proud 
to have such a man represent us. Maybe you think I 
have a selfish purpose in view. Maybe I have, but I 
am for Grant, first, last and always." 

"GUx)d for you, Cy. Henry," said Bill Bagley. 
^^ Guess when Sherman Grant knocked that fool hat 
off your head and put on a decent one, and did not 
say a word, he knocked some good sense into it at 
the same time. Your intellect has just crawled right 
up in the last two years. You wouldn't be a bad can- 
didate yourself, but this time Sherman Grant is the 
man. What do you say, Tobias? Would you vote for 
him? You know he is a Whig?" 

Everybody looked at Tobias. What would that 
snarling, withered up old Democrat say? They knew 
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he was no fool, and that intellectually he was an over- 
match for any man present, unless it was the Squire. 

'Bias was sitting in an old chair, with one foot rest- 
ing on the box spittoon, his hands clasped around the 
knee of the other leg, which he was holding up. He 
let go his hands, looked around, and with a face set 
in determined lines, said, *^ Sherman Grant was a 
man before he was a Whig, and I would walk ten 
miles to vote for him, and so would my boy if he was 
old enough. The Squire is right. Sherman Grant 
respects himself first, and respects everything that is 
decent in every other man. If one-half of a man is 
decent, he respects that part and tries to improve 
the *worser half,' as Shakespeare says. I repeat, I 
would walk ten miles to vote for Sherman Grant, 
Whig or no Whig.'' 

The suggestion almost carelessly made in Thomp- 
son's store, that southern Aroostook was entitled to 
a candidate for representative, together with the 
short speech by the Squire, which was a virtual nomi- 
nation of Sherman Grant for the office^ was but the 
beginning of the little campaign which ended in 
making him the representative of that district. 

He had accepted the nomination with a dignified 
speech which made him many friends. 'Bias was as 
good as his word, and advocated his election as 
strongly as Sherman's most ardent Whig supporters. 
There was one person who was obliged to make quite 
a sacrifice on account of the honor which Sherman 
Grant had had bestowed upon him ; that was Arthur 
Pray. It was impossible for Sherman Grant to leave 
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his business except in competent hands. Arthur Pray 
was competent. He knew all about mill ironing and 
general blacksmithing, although for some time he 
had resolved to try and become a civil engineer. If 
not able to take a full course, he could become a good 
surveyor. In this resolution he was sustained by both 
Grant and his wife, and encouraged and helped 
greatly by Mr. Sewall, who was an expert engineer, 
and, having taken a great interest in this ^^Saxon- 
haired Yankee," as he called him, had instructed 
Arthur, and was preparing him for an examination 
in a preparatory school of technology. 

The election of Sherman Grant would necessarily 
keep Arthur at home, and postpone somewhat the 
realization of his hopes. He cheerfully and gladly 
made the sacrifice. He was pleased to have the op- 
portunity to show in this way his appreciation of 
what Sherman Grant and his wife had done for him. 

Lumbert had not failed to send the money to 
Arthur at stated periods, as he had agreed to three 
years before. Hope shone in his path, but the way 
seemed long to the goal. He would work and hope, 
hope that he might sometime complete his education 
and become a professional man, but he dared not 
hope that brilliant woman of society would ever look 
upon him other than a passing friend of an idle hour 
in the woods. He imderstood better than anyone else 
the hopelessness of John Black's love. Like himself, 
Phyllis would never love but once, and she loved not 
John Black, but his friend Herbert Lamb. 

He could hope for nothing from this source, but 
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he made up his mind to go bravely on with his life 
purpose ; to say no word, to give no hint to anyone, 
not even his darling sister, of the hopeless love he 
bore for Victoria Black. 

Grant was elected by a large popular majority. He 
had never realized before how far his good deeds, wise 
words and the influence of his splendid character had 
reached. None know until the test is made, then we 
are surprised to note how surely the human con- 
science will pay its tribute of respect and honor to 
those qualities which men in all ages have reverenced. 

His election was a source of great joy and pride 
to his old father and mother; and Mr. Truesdale 
and wife signified their intention of spending a 
month in Augusta during the session of the House 
with their son-in-law, the Hon. Sherman Grant, and 
his wife — their daughter. Everyone was happy — 
all were satisfied* 
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A TRIP TO THE LAKE 

In the vale below a gleam of silver 
Set like a brooch on the bosom of Nature, 
*Tis the Molwnky that islamd of waters 
Environed midst an evergreen sea. 

Susie was making preparations to spend a part 
of the winter with her husband; but how to leave 
Piney Home? Phyllis was very capable. She had been 
taught to cook everything that was necessary. She 
was a natural housekeeper. It was settled that Cy. 
Henry and his wife should spare Mina to come to 
Piney Home to help Phyllis and be company for her. 
Dan could be depended upon to look after everything 
concerning the home, and Jane Sewall would take 
delight in having a sort of motherly care for the 
entire household. 

Arthur was to study with Mr. Sewall all his spare 
time, and Phyllis had agreed to keep up her practice 
in music. But there was some time left before they 
would leave home. 

Torie had not forgotten the promise given her by 

Arthur — "Sir Arthur," as she was fond of calling 

him — to take Esther and herself, and her brother 

John, if he would go, canoeing on the lake. She had 
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never seen a canoe, but had read much about them, 
of their beautiful form and Indian origin. They were 
to picnic on the northwest shore, and she was going 
to try to sketch some of the scenery. She could not, 
for the life of her, help tantalizing Arthur. Perhaps 
the better word would be flirting. But the flirting 
was all on her part, for he never made the least ad- 
vancement, but maintained a kindly and agreeable 
attitude that Tone instinctively knew would never 
change to that of a lover, tempt or encourage him 
however she might. So in his company she found her- 
self in that ecstatic condition where a woman can be 
almost bold with her charms without danger to her 
good name or violence to her modesty. 

Both Torie and Esther had studied Grerman at 
Wellesley. Their attempts at conversation were, of 
course, stiff and academic. They could not with any 
freedom use the limbering idioms of the language. 
They had a small vocabulary, and quite often Torie 
would, in conversation with Esther, use her little 
knowledge of it. On several occasions, after she had 
been bantering Arthur in her mischievous way, and 
he had blushed and looked bewildered, she would say 
to Esther in Grerman, '^ I wonder if he has any idea 
how good looking he really is?'* Or, "I think if he 
was going to be a lawyer or a doctor I should really 
lose my heart." 

There was a great deal of this sort of by talk held 
in German between Torie and Esther, and they no- 
ticed and remembered a little later how embarrassed 
Arthur seemed, and how sure he was to move away 
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from them when they began their Grerman conversa- 
tion. Torie said a great many foolish things in these 
conversations, which she afterwards bitterly regret- 
ted; for she was sometimes imjust without meaning 
to be. Esther often gently rebuked her, saying, 
" Torie, you are treading on very dangerous ground. 
You are treating this young man shamefully. You 
know he loves you, and always will. You are going 
to blight his life, and some day you will regret it, 
and, maybe, repent in sackcloth and ashes." 

"Well,** said Torie, "how about Mr. Porter and 
yourself? Are you treating him any better? Doesn't 
everybody see that this big-souled, awkward man is 
just ready to throw himself at your feet, freckles, 
red hair and all ; and you are as indifferent, as prim 
and exacting as you can be? Now what have you got 
to say for yourself, you dear, precious thing?" 

"Oi% Torie, you are simply irresistible. No won- 
der men love you when women have to. But I never 
did what you do. I never made eyes at Mr. Porter, 
I never helped him put on his collar, or tied his neck- 
tie, spending lots of time in doing it, purring and 
smiling anc^ trying to bewitch him, as you do poor 
Arthur. I never wandered iii the woods with him, took 
my seat close beside him on every occasion possible, 
nor read poetry out of the same book, nor placed 
my head so near his that my hair would fall upon 
his shoulders and head. Oh, Torie, Torie, you have 
a great deal to answer for, unless — unless you are 
really learning to love this brown-eyed, golden- 
haired youth." 
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"Well, I will confess that I like him better than 
any man I ever saw. But that is far from love. When 
I love, the man must be a senator, a judge, or some 
great professional character. I never should be satis- 
fied with a common man. I should get tired of him. 
I want a master^ not a slave." 

"Love will tame you, and nothing else. It will 
come some day. But are we going on our canoe picnic 
to-morrow.?^" 

"Yes. Arthur is preparing everything excepting 
the food, and Mrs. Grant and Phyllis and Cy. Hen- 
ry's wife are making that ready. Aren't they all just 
splendid here, Esther.? I wonder how it happened 
that such nice people ever grew up in these woods." 

"You will learn when you get out into the world 
that Boston and Cambridge do not monopolize all 
that is desirable." 

"I have learned that already." 

In the morning Arthur reported everything ready. 
Torie came flying up the woods road alone, and said 
that her brother did not feel very well, and had de- 
cided not to go with them. 

She was rather glad, as this would give her more 
freedom of action and conversation with Arthur. 
She knew that her visit at Willinocket was drawing 
to a close, and this would be the last occasion of the 
season that she could enjoy "Sir Arthur's" com- 
pany without "let or hinderance." Then she had a 
strong suspicion that John was not so dreadfully 
sick but what he would be seen at Piney Home very 
soon after their departure for the lake, for it was 
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known that Mrs. Grant and Jane Sewall were going 
shopping to Mattakeag that day, and John would 
have Phyllis all to himself. 

^^I can read these men like a book," she said to 
Esther, "but isn't he in love! I wonder how it will 
come out? Hearts are all snarled up here. I am the 
only one heart-free among you. You dear little ice- 
berg, do you know I have a robust suspicion that you 
are in love with His Reverence. I don't blame you 
much. He is just splendid. And it strikes me that 
sober-sided Daniel finds his way down to the Sewall 
cottage oftener than the mere wood and water wants 
require. They are both English, you know, and 
heigh ho! heigh ho! who knows? Who can tell what 
may happen? One year from to-day all married but 
me! Aren't we having fun? But here comes Arthur, 
and off we go!" 

Daniel went with them through the leafy woods 
to the dam at the foot of the lake. He carried part 
of the supplies for the day, such as blankets, baskets, 
etc., while Arthur carried his rifle, the paddle and the 
axe. The canoe he had hid in the woods the night be- 
fore. Torie carried the coffee pot, and Esther had 
two umbrellas, for use in case of rain. Torie walked 
with Daniel, and talked with him all the way. 

Arthur disappeared among some tall alders, to 
shortly reappear dragging a twenty-foot canoe. It was 
a splendid specimen of that epic of the woods, the 
In'^ian canoe. There was nothing in its construction 
but was of the forest ; a veritable child of the woods. 

The two men placed it in the water, and it seemed 
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to take on life. The ripples caused it to bow and 
dance like a living thing. Torie could find no words 
to express her admiration for this beautiful "birch 
duck," as she promptly dubbed it. 

"How can the Indians make so beautiful a thing 
and be so coarse and filthy in other ways? I don't 
understand it. Did an Indian make this canoe?" 

"No," said Daniel. "Arthur and I managed to 
get it together last winter." 

"You and Arthur made this boat?" 

"Yes," said Daniel slowly. "It ain't much work 
to do after you get the stuff together." 

Torie said no more, but she thought how capable 
the men here in the woods were, how independent. 
What they needed they could make. 

When all was ready Arthur said to Daniel, "We 
shall go up the east side, if the wind does not rise, 
cross at Birch Point and have our picnic on the little 
knoll near the mouth of the stream. It will be a fine, 
clear night, and we may stay rather late, as Miss 
Black wants to do some sketching. A paddle down 
the lake after the stars come out will probably de- 
light the ladies. If we are not home very early, don't 
be alarmed." 

"Did you bring the old lantern with you?" 

" No. The road is very good, and while there is no 
moon, the stars will make it fairly light. I can fol- 
low the road with my eyes shut, and the young ladies 
can follow me." 

"Well, good-bye. Don't tip over; but, if you do, 
hang to the canoe." 
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Arthur had two old chairs, one of which he placed 
forward and the other a Uttle behind the centre of 
the canoe. He had sawed off the legs, so that they 
were only about six inches high. The backs supported 
Esther and Torie, so that they were very comfort- 
able. He had tied a strong cord to the thwarts at 
each end of the canoe, and the other end of the cord 
he attached to the coats which the girls wore. He 
told them that he did this so that in case of a sudden 
squall upsetting the canoe, and dumping them 
into the lake, it would keep the canoe from floating 
away and leaving them to drown. Canoes rarely sink, 
but people have been drowned because the wind 
would blow them beyond their reach. 

The girls called this their first lesson in canoeing, 
and were eager to learn more. With a few powerful 
strokes of the paddle Arthur sent the frail vessel out 
into the waters of the lake. He told them he was go- 
ing to make Birch Point, about two miles ahead, 
and if there was no wind by the time he reached it 
they would strike diagonally across to the west shore. 

" Now sit still, and feel her go.'* 

Torie was forward, Esther nearer Arthur. Both 
girls were lost in the delight of their first canoe ride. 
It moved so easily, so gracefully^ The parting wa- 
ters at the prow sheered out in little waves which 
gradually widened to the shores. 

They dipped their hands in the cool water and 
laughed the delight which they had no words to 
express. 

After a while Torie, who could feel the strong im- 
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pulse thrill along the canoe every time Arthur dipped 
his paddle, looked back at the man at the stem. He 
sat high on the thwart and seemed to be looking over 
her head at the point beyond and hardly sensible of 
anyone's presence. He had warmed to his work, his 
hat lay at his feet, and the golden hair was floating 
about his fine head. She took in the superb picture 
he made. The strong arms, the great shoulders, the 
heaving chest, the graceful sweep of the paddle, 
dipping quietly with rhythmic regularity in the blue 
waters, the strong face and clear eye, the perfect 
poise of the body and head, all conjoined to make a 
picture of manly strength and beauty that appealed 
to this romantic girl as nothing ever had before. 

"What are you looking at, Torie?" 

Torie blushed and said, "This is just heavenly, 
Esther. I sometimes wish that I was a young Indian 
girl. But what is that up in the lake?" 

"That is a loon,'' said Arthur. "A great bird 
that lives around the lakes." 

" Are they the birds that make such strange noises 
in the night.?" 

"They make strange noises night and day. They 
are company to me. I never kill them. They seem to 
enjoy life." 

They were nearing Birch Point, and he inquired if 
they would like to land and rest a little. Both de- 
clared that they wanted to continue, and so the 
canoe was turned diagonally up the lake, striking 
out for Knight's Landing. 

The scenery was beautiful. The lake was entirely 
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surrounded by woods that came to the water's edge. 
Many leaves had already fallen, but still enough re- 
mained to give a general coloring to the f otest. And 
what colors! The sober and stately evergreens, pine, 
hemlock, fir and spruce stood out like giant men, 
as though guarding and protecting the brightly 
dressed, weaker and fairer younger growth of ma- 
ple, hornbeam, beech, birch, ash and moose wood. 

The poetic soul of Esther was moved as she, in 
silent rapture, took in the lovely and inspiring scene. 
Torie, with her eyes bent upon the prow of the canoe, 
was still thinking of that living picture, and the 
glory of it was that the object of her admiration 
was wholly unconscious of his own personal attrac- 
tions, but was thinking only of what he could do to 
make the day one q{ pleasure for these young ladies. 

"Why don't you look at the lovely scenery along 
the shore, and not into the bottom of the canoe.?" 
said Esther, almost impatiently. "I expected you 
would be enraptured with the scene. I am. Oh, 
Torie, aren't the colors beautiful.'^ None are want- 
ing." 

Torie looked up and around, and as she did so 
said, "Forgive me, I was thinking." 

"This is a day for seeing, not thinking," Esther 
replied and continued: **What a flat thing a city 
park is in comparison with this sweeping and noble 
demonstration. I just feel that I am growing 
stronger every day. Why don't you say something? " 

Her friend turned, and with a strange look in 
her face, replied, in German : " I have seen more than 
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you think. Have you not noticed how becoming is 
the silence of our guide?" 

Esther glanced at Arthur, whose eyes seemed bent 
on the enchantment. The strong arms were still in 
poetic rhythm urging on the canoe. She caught a 
little of the spirit and striking grace of the un- 
conscious man; but she looked not with the same 
eyes, nor did she have the same susceptible and pas- 
sionate heart as her friend. They were nearing the 
shore, the canoe slowed up and was allowed to move 
smoothly along the water by its own momentum. 

Arthur turned, and indicating with his finger a 
point of land making into the lake a mile below them, 
said, " Just behind that little point is the place where 
Indian Pete tried to kill Herbert Lamb; but Miss 
Black's brother saved him, and would have killed 
the Indian if he hadn't managed to get away. 

" But here we are ! I will run the canoe up lightly 
and steady it while you step out." 

They were soon on shore, and the canoe pulled 
nearly out of the water. Arthur cut boughs, spread 
the blankets, and told the girls to amuse themselves 
the best they could until he got things ready. 
He then piled up two little walls of stones about 
fifteen inches apart, found another large, flat stone 
with which he bridged the two walls. Under this he 
soon had a fire burning. 

The girls seemed anxious to prepare the food. 
But their guide said, ^^It is but little past ten, and 
rather early for dinner, and as it is bright and warm. 
Miss Black may choose to sketch, and, Miss Esther, 
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you might write a poem. Meanwhile, I will chop 
wood.'' 

They strolled about a while, then Miss Black be- 
gan to sketch, Esther watching her. 

Arthur busied himself in extemporizing a table 
from odd bits of limiber strewed along the shore; 
and when the girls returned they found that he had 
made quite a little shelter for them, of the "lean-to " 
order, which Torie declared to be "perfectly charm- 
ing." She had recovered her spirits, and remarked 
that she had rather look and feel than sketch. 
" Things are on too big a scale for my poor pencil. 
Black and white can convey no idea." 

They had a gay time preparing the dinner. They 
had potatoes, roasted in the primitive way; coffee 
made by the united efforts of the girls; doughnuts 
made by the " wood nymph ;" the finest of bread by 
Aunt Susie; roast chicken a la Daniel; perch fresh 
from the lake; cheese, butter, pickles, and a few 
other dainties, made up the feast to which they all 
did ample justice. 

Esther declared that she had eaten more at this 
meal than she did in a day at home. 

" That is what you need," said Torie. " It is doing 
you good. Why, you are positively beautiful! Cheeks 
red, eyes bright, and hair charmingly fluffy. After 
this, I recommend that when you need a physician 
you send for *Dr. Lake' or *Dr. Woods.' I guess 
I shall have to kiss you, Esther, you look so pretty ! " 

After dinner Arthur said, "I want to step back 
into the woods a short distance, to look at a white 
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birch growth that Mr. Grant has some idea of buy- 
ing. He asked me to do so. You amuse yourselves the 
best you can while I am gone. I shall not go beyond 
speaking distance, at least shouting distance. So 
have no fear. There is no danger." 

Off he went, taking, as all woodsmen do, his gun 
and hatchet. He had been absent but a short time 
when he heard two screams, one so piercing and full 
of agony that he knew that something unusual had 
happened. He came rushing back along the trail, 
and, to his horror, saw the canoe, containing Torie, 
moving before the wind out into the lake. Esther 
was near the shore, gazing with terror in her eyes at 
her imperiled friend, who had foolishly pushed the 
canoe partly into the lake, thinking that she would 
give herself a lesson in paddling. She had stepped 
into it, sat down on the stem thwart, and, taking the 
paddle, began to push the water from her. The sink- 
ing of the stem had lifted the prow from the 
detaining shore. The pushing paddle was all that 
was needed to complete the mischief, and it glided 
into the lake, the rising wind caught it and was 
moving it rapidly into the open water. 

Torie had tried to stand up, but the reeling canoe 
caused her to drop to the bottom, as she had been 
told to do when she first stepped into it. In doing 
this, she let go of the paddle, which fell into the 
lake. 

Arthur took in the situation at a glance. He 
threw off his coat and hat, and kicked off his boots 
in an amazingly short time, shouting to the f right- 
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ened girl meanwhile, "Jump! Jump for your life! I 
will take care of you.'* 

In a moment he was in the water, swimming 
towards the canoe. He saw he could not overtake it. 
"Jump, I tell you, or you will cross to the other 
side and be left in the woods alone." 

Torie remembered that she could swim. She sprang 
out of the canoe into the lake, and began to try and 
swim. She could not make any perceptible progress, 
but could easily keep afloat. She could hear Arthur 
say, "Tread water, and keep up your courage; I 
will reach you soon." In the midst of her peril, so 
strange is human nature, she almost enjoyed the 
situation. "What a story it will be to tell my 
friends? And to be rescued by him! It will be won- 
derful." The golden head and the great shoulders 
were very near now. He swam around her, saying, 
" Don't get excited. Put your left hand on my right 
shoulder, and try to paddle a little with the other 
hand. Why, you are swimming," he said in surprised 
tones, as he came alongside of her. 

She was pale, made more so by contrast with her 
floating black hair, which she had purposely let down 
that day. 

She did as he bade her, and they were soon moving 
towards the shore. She glanced at his face, saw in it 
po fear, and took courage. 

Arthur turned a little to the left, when Torie cried 
out, "Why don't you swim directly towards the 
shore? You are turning away. I am almost ex- 
hausted." 
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"There is a shoal making out here, at the left, 
and I can soon touch bottom." He dropped his feet 
and in doing so submerged both himself and his 
precious charge, but his toes found bottom. In a mo- 
ment more he stood firmly on his feet, the water 
coming nearly to his chin, but over the girl's head. 
The submerging had frightened her so much that she 
was incapable of helping herself. He grasped her 
waist, swung her aroimd and said, "Miss Black, 
my feet are on the bottom. We are perfectly safe. 
Cling to my neck while I lift you up and wade 
ashore." 

She did so, saying, in tremulous tones, "O, 
Arthur, Arthur — Mr. Pray. How much trouble I 
have caused you! How will we get home? Oh, dear, 
dear ! It has l^een all my folly ! It seems as if I was 
bom to make people trouble; and this is the worst 
I have ever done!" 

She clung to him until they were quite ashore. 
When he released her she sank upon the ground and 
burst into tears. Arthur waited a moment, and then 
in commanding tones said, "I must ask you to do 
what I consider necessary for your safety and 
health. There are two warm blankets. Take off what 
clothing you can. Miss Esther will help you wring 
out what remains. Remove your shoes, but not your 
stockings. As soon as you do this, wrap one of these 
blankets around you. By that time I will have some 
dry cedar split and a fire built. The only danger is 
that you may take cold, imless we can dry your 
clothes and you become warm before dark." 
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"And you?" 

"I shall work enough to keep me warm, never 
fear." 

In a short time he had a great fire burning. Old 
cedar drift logs will make a quicker and hotter fire 
than any other fuel, as every woodsman knows. 

As soon as Torie was seated near the fire, he 
started another behind her. 

Esther remarked, "You are now between two 
fires." 

Torie did not smile, but watched the steam rising 
from her discarded clothes, which had been hung 
near. Arthur had held up before the fire the other 
blanket until it was very hot. He said to Esther, 
" Have Miss Black throw off the damp one and put 
this hot one over her." This he repeated until Torie 
declared that she was very comfortable, and asked, 
"What are we going to do, Mr. Pray?" 

" We shall camp right here to-night, and wait for 
our friends to come to our rescue, which they are 
sure to do. Have no fear. It will be a little lonely, 
but not a bit dangerous. I will give you a lesson in 
camping, as well as canoeing. 

"First, a big fire to keep us warm." And before 
the girls could ask any questions, he started for the 
shore to get more driftwood. He soon returned 
bearing a long cedar stick on his shoulder, and con- 
tinued to accumulate the dry stuff that lined the 
banks above and below. 

"Now I will fell that birch, for we must have 
some big back logs to bum through the night." 
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They watched him as he skillfully used his axe. 
In a short time the tree fell with a loud crash. This 
was an entirely new experience to Tone, and nearly 
so to Esther. They both admired his strength, and 
watched the cutting of the tree into proper lengths. 

He put two large pieces of the birch each side of 
the fire. He kept humming a tune as he worked, and 
seemed to regard the situation with no seriousness. 

The girls had scarcely spoken since he told them 
that they would have to camp there for the night. 
Of the two, Torie was the most despondent. 

Night was setting upon the lake, and the gloom 
of the woods was depressing. The cheerfulness of 
their protector went far to assure the young ladies 
that, while the situation was awkward, no danger 
threatened them. Arthur said, " Now, Miss Black, I 
think the clothes that we hung on the * hickory limb ' 
are perfectly dry, but let me beg of you * not to go 
near the water!*" 

He continued, "I will go down to the shore while 
you put on your dry clothes. Are your feet dry and 
warm ? " 

"Perfectly." 

"I am glad to know it." 

It had grown quite dark, and as he moved beyond 
the firelight he soon became indistinguishable. 

Torie felt her heart sink, and could not help cry- 
ing out, "O Arthur, come back! Mr. Pray, don't 
leave us ! We shall be frightened to death if we can't 
see you all the time. Oh, what a wretched situation 
we are in!" 
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Their protector came quickly back, and, handing 
the dried skirt and coat to JSsther, said, "You had 
better put these on at once. Miss Black." 

Saying this, he turned and looked towards the 
lake. Both Esther and Tone noted this act, but 
neither spoke. 

" Now I will make you a bed. I am going to im- 
prove this lean-to, spread more boughs, and at the 
head of your couch I will put a nice, soft cedar log 
for a pillow. It won't be exactly a downy pillow, but, 
by putting a few small boughs over it, it will be 
better than to lie with your heads too low.'* 

He cut down a small fir tree and broke off the soft 
tips. These he spread over the boughs he had already 
laid. The larger ones he stuck into the ground, right 
and left, thick enough so that their bed was walled 
in on three sides, the "lean-to" forming a coping 
over their heads. 

It was really quite a comfortable place. At least, 
a woodsman would have thought so. 

" When you are all ready," he said, cheerfully, " I 
will warm the blankets and spread them over you, 
and tuck you up." 

Esther spoke up, "Are your clothes quite dry, 
Arthur.?" 

"Very nearly, and after you have gone to sleep 
I will sit here and keep the fire and finish drying my 
clothes." 

" But aren't you going to lie down, Arthur? " 

"Yes, after a while." 

"But where?" 
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" Right behind the lean-to." 

" We can't bear you out of sight/' broke in Torie. 

"I will tell you what I am going to do, Miss 
Black. I always carry some strong cord when I go 
into the woods. I shall tie one end around my wrist, 
lead the other end through the lean-to, and one of 
you can hold it. If anything alarms you, pull the 
string and I will come. This will be a case of having 
a man tied to you, so to speak." 

Esther rewarded him with a smile, but Torie was 
too nervous and frightened to discover any comedy 
in anjrthing that might be said or done. After they 
had been wrapped in the warm blankets, he bade 
them good-night, saying that they need not fear, as 
he knew of no possible danger. He then placed more 
heavy logs upon the fire, tucking some dry cedar 
among them, and sat down to dry his wet clothes and 
to think. One end of the cord was around his wrist 
and the other was in the grasp of Esther. 

He did not look towards the girls from the time 
he laid the blankets over them, until he decided that 
he would try and get a little sleep, as they were 
quiet and seemed to be sleeping. He laid down just 
outside of the bough partition, and not back of the 
lean-to, as he feared that he might fall asleep there, 
out of the light, and allow the fire to go out. He 
was very tired, and that, together with the warmth 
of the fire, made him an apt subject for sleeji. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR 

Lo^ the poor Indian. 

How long he slept he never knew, but he was 
aroused by a violent jerk of the cord. He jumped 
up, and by the. faint glow of the fire he saw Torie 
staring into the woods on her left, and crying out, 
"Oh, there is an animal right here near me! I have 
heard him creeping along, and he is going to jump 
on me! Oh, Arthur! I shall die of fright!" 

"Please keep still a moment. Miss Black, and let 
me listen." 

"Get your gun before it kills me!" 

"Please be quiet. Miss Black, so that I can hear 
it, then I can tell you what it is." 

His voice and manner silenced her. He quietly 
walked around by her side, crouched down and 
listened. In a moment more he laughed, and said, 
" It's just a foolish porcupine. It is the most stupid 
animal in the woods. He has found some of the food 
that we threw away and is muching it. I will drive 
him away with a fire brand ; he won't return." 

As he said this he took a burning stick and moved 
towards the place from which the soimd proceeded 
and frightened the animal away. 
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Esther was awake, but made no comment. 

"Haven't you been asleep, Miss Black?" asked 
Arthur. 

" No, no," she said, almost sobbing. " I never shall 
sleep again. I know I shall die before morning." 

"Now, Miss Black, let me tell you that in less 
than a week you will laugh at your present fears. 
As far as danger to your life is concerned, you are 
just as safe here as you would be at Piney Home. 
Try and compose yourself and get a little sleep. I 
will sit near the fire, in front of you. I have a good 
rifle and a sharp axe, and I will make it interesting 
for any one or anything that attempts to disturb 
your slumbers." 

" Mr. Pray, I will try and do just as you say." 

"Cast out all fear," said Esther, "for we have 
a brave knight to guard us." 

"Indeed we have," said Torie, with great feeling. 
" If I know that he is in sight I think I can sleep." 

The two girls addressed themselves to sleep, while 
their knight watched and waited. 

The fire burned low. The tired man's head had 
dropped upon his breast. The girls were sleeping. It 
was midnight. The wind had gone down, and all na- 
ture seemed hushed, save the gentle ripple on the 
beach, and that strange, inarticulate breathing of the 
woods, which is something that you feel more than 
you hear. 

Suddenly the watcher aroused, and seemed to be 
intently listening. A sound, not wholly unfamiliar, 
was coming from the direction of the lake. He 
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glanced at his charges. They were surely sleeping. 
He grasped his rifle, slid under the shadows of the 
trees, and moved towards the lake. As his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness, he thought he 
could see an object approaching the shore. He 
could hear the light drip of the water from a paddle, 
very cautiously used. 

What did it mean? No friend would try to steal 
so silently upon them, and who could be an enemy.'* 

There came to his mind the memory of Indian 
Pete, of his threats of revenge and his attempt to 
kill Herbert Lamb. He comprehended it all. The 
canoe had floated to the east side, with the help of 
the wind. The Indian had watched it as it drifted 
along, and, knowing that its owner would be obliged 
to remain on the opposite side of the lake all night, 
had planned robbery and possibly murder. But 
Arthur determined to defeat his intention, and do so, 
if he could, without waking the girls. 

So he crouched near the point whe^e the canoe 
would probably land. It was approaching very 
slowly. He could now see the figure. It was in the 
middle of the canoe. In a moment the prow slid 
quietly upon the shore, making no noise. The figure 
stood up and listened. 

Arthur purposely cocked his rifle. He knew that 
the Indian, or any woodsman, would understand by 
that ominous sound that there was an armed man on 
the shore. 

In a low voice he said, " Pete ! " 

There was no answer. 
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Then he spoke again, " Pete, I know it is you. If 
you do not do as I tell you, I will shoot you. You 
know who I am, and I will do as I say. Turn around 
in the canoe." As he spoke he advanced within five 
feet of the Indian. 

"Take up the paddle and wait until I shove off, 
then you move for Rat Island. You can find it in the 
dark. Do you understand, Pete?" 

The Indian turned and grunted "Ugh," and 
Arthur shoved the canoe out, wading in until the water 
was deep enough to float it with his added weight. 

As he stepped in he watched the Indian sharply, 
for this would be Pete's chance for treachery, as the 
sudden rocking or tipping of the canoe might throw 
Arthur out, and wet the gun, which would give the 
Indian a better chance in a personal encounter. 

As soon as he was seated he knew he had the In- 
dian at an advantage. 

"Now, Pete, I am going to land you on Rat 
Island, and if you try to play any of your Indian 
games on me I shall not spare you. You came over 
here to murder us, and you know it, and I should be 
justified in blowing out your miserable brains. Now 
paddle, and keep up towards the mouth of the 
stream." 

If the girls would only sleep until he could get back ! 

The Indian took the course, for he knew that he 
could not deceive this young woodsman. 

Finally Pete said, "Indian hungry. No eat em 
four day. Big Dan brokum shoulder. Can't hunt. 
Pete he go get your food, not mean kill 'em." 
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Arthur thought there might be some truth in this, 
as he had heard with what terrible force Dan had 
thrown Pete to the ground. He had a gentle, kindly 
nature, and knew that an Indian who couldn't hunt 
must starve, and he said, "Pete, turn and land on 
the east side of the stream. This will leave you on 
main land. If you attempt no games on me, I will go 
back, get my friends, and bring what food we have, 
and as we pass I will throw it ashore." 

**Pete he sick. Want be good Indian. You come 
see Pete pretty soon. Much pain he shoulder." 

" Yes, Pete, I will come ; and if you have told me 
the truth I will bring you something to eat and 
some medicine for your shoulder." 

There was something in the Indian's voice that 
betrayed weakness and suffering, and the heart of 
Cy. Henry's son was touched. 

The Indian stepped ashore and said, "Pete he 
stay here. No speakem. Cy. Henry boy good man. 
Pete trust him." 

The girls slept peacefully on until Arthur gently 
pulled the blanket and said, " Wake up, girls. I have 
found the canoe." 

Esther was the first to rouse, and exclaimed, 
"What did you say, Arthur?" 

"I have foimd the canoe. We can paddle to the 
dam, and by that time, I think, our friends will be 
up looking for us." 

Just then they heard the report of a gun, coming 
from the foot of the lake. 

Torie had roused up, but before she could speak 
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Esther said, "Arthur has found the canoe, and we 
are going down the lake to meet our friends. We are 
all safe, and in a little while will be home. We just 
heard a gun. Arthur says it is Dan or Sherman." 

"Girls, put your fingers in your ears, as I am 
going to fire, that they may know we are safe." 

They did as he commanded, and the echo of his 
gun rolled out over the dark waters, and soon their 
ears were gladdened by the report of an answering 
gun, which seemed to be nearer than the first. Fear 
fled, and blessed hope came to brighten the hearts 
of the two frightened girls. 

Blankets were hastily folded and placed in the 
canoe. All the food that remained uneaten Arthur 
carefully gathered up. Then, extinguishing the last 
spark of fire, he went down to the shore, followed 
closely by the girls. He turned the canoe around, so 
that its prow pointed into the lake. After they were 
seated, he pushed it from the shore, lightly leaped 
in, and in another moment they were lost in the 
darkness. 

He moved up the lake a little, and after a short 
time slowed up and looked intently into the darkr 
ness. Then he called in a voice low but intense, 
"Pete!" 

The answer came back from an invisible point on 
the right, "Pete here." 

Arthur's judgment had been almost unerring. 
He swung the nose of the canoe down stream, then 
carefully backed water. The astonished girls spoke 
no word. 
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Once more they heard Arthur's call for Pete, 
and the reply was so near that it frightened them. 
The canoe was checked, and, reaching down for the 
food that lay at his feet, Arthur threw it into the 
darkness. 

"Have you got it, Pete?" And then a guttural 
"Ugh." "To-morrow half sun, Pete," said Arthur 
to the mysterious being. 

In a moment more the canoe was gliding down the 
lake. Nothing could be seen, but the girls knew that 
in the stem sat valor and skill. 

Esther said, "Who was that man on shore?" 

**That was the man who brought the canoe back. 
I gave him the food for his trouble. But look down 
the lake." 

She did as directed, and beheld a very bright light, 
which seemed to be moving. 

"What is that?" said Torie excitedly. 

"Those are our rescuers. They are in a bateau, 
and are coming up the lake to find us. Dan has 
rigged up a birch torch. I will show you how they 
are made some day. I think Mr. Grant is with him, 
and maybe Mr. Black." 

^^How do you know? I can see nothing but the 
Ught." 

" Well, here is another lesson," said Arthur, ap- 
parently as unconcerned as though he was paddling 
in clear daylight instead of almost utter darkness. 
"First, the light is too steady to be in a canoe. A 
bateau must be rowed, and in this case by two men, 
as the oars are very short and the boat is moving 
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fast. I can see occasionally someone replenishing the 
torch — *ergo,' as Shakespeare says — three men." 

"0 1 understand," said the invisible Torie. "I 
begin to feel that what you said will come true, Mr. 
Pray." 

"And what was that?" 

" That I would laugh over my adventure within a 
week. I am almost laughing now, to think what a 
spectacle I must have made when you carried me 
ashore. I am almost happy. Won't I have a great 
story to tell the Wellesley girls, Esther?" 

Then they sank into silence, both catching the 
spirit of the romantic situation. The star of hope 
was indeed ahead. They could hear the quiet, regu- 
lar dip of the paddle; they could feel the powerful 
impulse moving their Httle vessel swiftly along. 
Their spirits arose. They were out of peril, and then 
came that appreciation which women alone give to 
courage and skill, and Arthur Pray stood out be- 
fore them a hero. 

There was a flash, followed by a dull report com- 
ing over the water. 

Arthur's reply to this was a prolonged shout. It 
was so unexpected that the girls were startled. He 
said, "Excuse me, I had no ammunition to load my 
gun, so I had to — shoot my mouth." 

There was an answering shout from the approach- 
ing bateau. In a few moments they could hear the 
dip of the oars, and figures became visible. 

Arthur sheered to the right to avoid collision, and 
in another second they were alongside. 
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As Arthur had surmised, there were three in the 
bateau, Sherman, Dan and John Black. 

Dan drawled out, "You are out a Kttle late to- 
night, ain*t you? Are you all here?" 

Sherman and John Black had helped Torie into 
the bateau. She was followed by Esther. 

"Are you all right, sister?'* inquired Black. 
"What was the trouble up the lake?" 

Arthur answered from the canoe. " The canoe got 
away. I will tell you all about it after we get home." 

Torie took the hint. She said nothing, but was 
thankful. Her hero was still protecting her, covering 
up her folly, which she all too speedily would have 
made known. 

They rowed to the dam in silence. Arthur was 
there ahead. Cy. Henry with Monk, attached to the 
little jumper, awaited them. 

When they reached Piney Home all were up, and a 
great fire was blazing on the hearth. A warm meal 
was soon prepared, and the voyagers with their res- 
cuers sat down to eat. The men ate heartily, but Torie 
and Esther seemed unable to take any food. They 
drank a little coffee and soon retired. Phyllis re- 
mained with Susie to hear the story. Arthur left out 
some of the more thrilling experiences with the In- 
dian. He did not want to needlessly alarm the 
"»women folks" — a common expression in North- 
em Maine — but, calling Sherman and Cy. Henry 
into Dan's room, he told them the complete story, 
told it well, and urged that something be done for 
the poor, starving Indian, seeming to forget the out- 
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rages Pete had committed in the past and only re- 
membering that he was a suffering human being 
needing help and pity. 

Cy. Henry heard the tale with open-mouthed 
wonder. How great was his pride in his boy no one 
could measure, but he meant to tell this story in 
Thompson's store to the old guard, and the plume 
should be long and bright that he would set in the 
cap of his son. 

Sherman Grant would have set out that early 
morning to the relief of the famishing Indian, but 
Arthur counseled that they make it half -sun, which 
would be about half past nine, and the Indian would 
be sure to be at the point agreed upon. John Black 
was to go with them. 

At the appointed time Arthur, Sherman and 
Black rowed to the designated point on the lake. 
Arthur leaped out of the boat, but could see no In- 
dian Pete. He called, and a faint response came from 
the long grass nearby. He found the Indian lying 
down, and beside him a greater part of the food that 
he had thrown ashore. It took but a glance to see 
that he was dying. They had brought some little 
comforts with them, but it was too late for any 
restoratives. Sherman bent over him and said, ^^ Pete, 
you are going to die. What can we do for you? Have 
you any friends?" 

Pete shook his head and murmured, "No bruder. 
White man bury me." 

"Where would you like to sleep, Pete?" said 
Sherman. 
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"Down by dam, where Molunk's waters will sing 
always to Pete, and pines whisper, * sleep, sleep.' " 

With solemn faces they watched the dying Indian 
until his soul went out into immeasurable eternity. 

They buried him where he wished; and the waters 
of Molunk are to-day singing his requiem, and the 
pines lisp "sleep, sleep." 
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CY. HENRY IMPROVES HIS OPPORTUNITY 

I am a rogue if I were not at half sword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have ^scaped 
by miracle, I am eight times thrust through the 
doublet; four through the hose; my buckler cut 
through and through; my sword hacked like a ha/ndr 
saWy ^*ecce signum,^^ — Falstaff. 

For nearly four years Cy. Henry had worked, 
"off and on," for Sherman Grant. He was a nat- 
ural mechanic, and took easily to the trade of gen- 
eral blacksmithing. And when there was work on 
mills some distance away Sherman could leave Cy. 
Henry in care of the shop, while Arthur went with 
him. In this way Cy. Henry had earned considerable 
money, and, with the help of his son, had paid off 
the mortgage on his home, fixed up the " old place," 
as he called it, and was considered to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 

The morning that Sherman started to find the In- 
dian he had sent Cy. Henry to Mattakeag to bring 
up some supplies. When he arrived there he foimd 
quite a gathering at the hotel. It was noised about 
that there were several railroad men from Boston 
looking out a route for the new railroad. He went 
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into the public room, called the office, and found it 
full of men, all talking about the new road. He saw 
several that he knew by their dress and general ap- 
pearance must be the railroad men from Boston. 
One of them had a blank book in his hand and seemed 
to be busy taking notes, as the Boston men talked 
with the prominent citizens of Mattakeag. As soon 
as the opportunity offered, Cy. Henry said to one 
of the men he knew, "We had great doings up to 
the lake last night." 

"Why, what happened up there?" 

" My son Arthur, I guess, must have killed Injun 
Pete." 

The man taking notes stopped his writing and 
looked interested. 

Then Cy. Henry went on and told his story. 
Everybody listened. Railroads were forgotten as he 
continued his exciting tale. It was broadly and lib- 
erally recited. He drew upon his imagination for 
facts where he thought his son had been a little too 
modest in telling his story. He pictured a great 
struggle between the "murderous Injun" and his 
stalwart son, in the darkness and night on the shores 
of the lonely lake. He had enough of fact to have 
made a good story, but he dilated upon it until it 
became tragic, almost bloody. When through, they 
crowded around to ask many questions. The man 
with the notebook had been seen to make strange 
hieroglyphic figures as Cy. Henry talked. At the 
close of the story the man with the pencil came to 
him and asked a dozen direct questions, his name, his 
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age, his son's name and age, the name of the lake 
and the distance from there, and the names and resi- 
dences of the two ladies in his son's company. He 
then thanked Cy. Henry, in a quiet, dignified way, 
and walked out of the hotel. 

Cy. Henry had been impressed by the man's man- 
ner, and wondered why he asked so many questions. 
But he felt himself the lion of the hour, and was 
enjoying his brief glory. 

When he reached Piney Home^ Sherman, Black 
and Arthur had returned and he heard the news of 
Indian Pete's death. What would he have given if 
he had known it before he left Mattakeag! 

In conversation with his sister John Black com- 
plained bitterly of his "beastly luck." "Nothing 
ever happens to me. I would have given a hundred 
dollars to have had a hand in that bear fight. All I 
was doing was sitting bragging to the women, while 
Lamb occupied the front of the stage, doing a great 
act. I can?t seem to get hurt. You have just had an 
elegant adventure, while I was dozing away around 
Piney Home, as usual. Now that Indian Pete is 
dead, I shan't have the glory of going out to scalp 
him. I tell you, Torie, I have got to do something 
or I shall lose my standing. I did pity that poor 
Indian, after all, dying there in the woods without 
a friend in the world. I believe I must have shed 
tears over that ^miserable Injun,' as Cy. Henry 
says. I rather guess it was a good thing for me, if it 
was a sad experience; it was a good one, for I felt 
*that touch of nature which makes the world kin.'" 
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"You are a brave and generous man. I have 
always been proud of you, and when the test has 
come you never have failed, and you never will." 

The test was to come. 

A sudden call from Mr. Lumbert for the services 
of Sherman and Arthur made it necessary that they 
start at once, and on the second night after the ad- 
venture on the lake they started on a long ride north 
to the point where their services were required. Noth- 
ing was said outside of the family that they were 
going away. So when Torie and her brother came 
down the woods road for their daily visit to Piney 
Home they were surprised to learn of Sherman's 
and Arthur's sudden departure. 

Torie, in her dreams, had lived over again her 
thrilling experience on the lake, and was anxious to 
see how her hero would appear in the role of every- 
day duties again. Her disappointment, on learning 
that he had left with Mr. Grant for a northern trip, 
was greater than she would have acknowledged. She 
went to the shop, now in charge of Arthur's father, 
and interviewed him. Cy. Henry had been charged 
by his son to say nothing about the Indian to the 
women folks, but he could not restrain himself alto- 
gether, and in the course of the conversation re- 
marked that he calculated that his son Arthur had 
a pretty lively battle on the shore before he con- 
quered him. " And I rather think," he continued, 
" had to hurt him pretty bad before he could get the 
Injun to give up the canoe. Arthur didn't say so, 
but" — and this with a knowing look — "Pete died 
the next day." 
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I 
CY. HENRY IMPROVES HIS OPPORTUNITY 

A call from the house at this moment sent Torie 
flying along the path. But she had heard enough to 
stir up her imagination, and that, with the mystery 
which shrouded Arthur's final action at the lake, 
made her believe with almost shuddering fear that 
the father's version was true. 

Her brother had told her that after they had 
started for the lake and he was alone with Phyllis 
she had asked him to go with her to the Sewall cot- 
tage. This he gladly did, but lost the opportunity he 
hoped for to tell Phyllis of his love. She was un- 
usually gracious, and showed no signs of her cus- 
tomary fear of him. He talked with Mr. Sewall on 
many topics, grave and gay, and they found much 
to admire in each other. 

Phyllis listened with grave ingenuousness. Black 
watching the expression of her face, wondering if 
he could win her. He meant to learn his fate that 
night; but on the return of Mrs. Grant and Jane 
Sewall from Mattakeag all were urged to stay to tea 
with the Sewalls. 

This they did, and it was quite late when they 
started, for Piney Home. They found that Dan had 
built a fire, and seemed somewhat perturbed over the 
non-appearance of the lake party. Mr. Pray came 
down, and thought they had better look them up, but 
Dan told him what Arthur had said about the pos- 
sibility of not coming home early, and it was decided 
to wait, although both men were ill at ease. Daniel 
saw that it was to be a dark night after all. He 
quietly prepared two birch torches, got the oars, and 
loaded his gun. Black was with the women, devouring 
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with his eyes his ^^ wood-nymph " as she moved about 
the house. 

At nine o'clock Daniel said to Sherman, '^ I think 
we had better go up to the dam and see if we can 
find the young folks. Maybe Mr. Black would like 
to go. He might be handy if we have to row up the 
lake." 

Black was more than willing to start out with 
them. And so the three men went forth. ** Sagass,'' 
as Susie said, ^^ was the only man left behind," 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

DO YOU SPEAK GERMAN? 

And thought leapt out to wed with thought 
Ere thought could wed itself with speech. 

Five days passed and nothing unususd occurred. 
Black saw much of Phyllis, sang with her, played 
his flute to her accompaniment, and daily fell deeper 
and deeper in love. When she was about the house, 
engaged in helping Mrs. Grant, she seemed to him 
most charming. Her springy, elastic walk, her firm 
but easy carriage, the poise of her head, her uncon- 
scious grace, were then seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. She had remembered the request of Herbert, 
that she be kind, and try to like Mr. Black, and she 
considered any wish of his to be as sacred and bind- 
ing as holy writ; therefore. Black, by the favor of 
his friend, was enjoying more than the usual share 
of Phyllis's company. But she managed never to be 
quite alone with him. She divined that he wanted to 
say something she did not wish to hear ; and he could 
only look his love, not speak. 

Sherman and Arthur were expected home. The 
mail had brought letters and a newspaper for John 
and Victoria Black. They were at Cy. Henry's 
house, in whose care their mail came. They went out 
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on the back porch to read them. Black opened the 
letter, and before he had read two lines he exclaimed 
in surprised tones, "What does this mean?'* 

"Why, what is it, John?" said Tone, looking 
over his shoulder. 

He then read as follows: 

"My dear Children: 

** You must come home at once before you are 
murdered by some horrid Indian or killed by a bear. We have 
heard Herbert's story, and now the morning paper, of which we 
send a copy, gives a full account of Torie's frightful experience. 
Your mother has taken to her bed, and is so nervous and worried 
that the doctor fears prostration. She urges me to take the boat 
and go to the city of B. to meet you and bring you home. I shall 
3tart to-morrow night, arriving at B. the next day. As you love 
your mother and father do not disappoint us, but meet me as re- 
quested. From your anxious father, Jonathan Black. 

P. S. If possible have the young hero that saved Tone's life 
come to B. with you. I want to see him, and reward him for 
saving my precious girl's life. J. B." 

The brother and sister looked at each other in 
amazement. 

"Where is the paper .5^" 

"I have it." 

In great, black letters were these startling head- 
lines : 
INDIANS ON THE WAR PATH IN MAINE. 



Terrible Experience of Two Young Society Girls in the 
Wilderness. 



Their Camp Attacked in the Dead of Night bt a 
Murderous Indian. 



They Are Saved by the Valor and Prowess of Their Ouide^ Who^ 
After a Terrible Struggle^ Overcomes the Fiend and 80099 th^ 
Precious Lives of Those Under His Charge, 
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Then followed two columns of closely printed mat- 
ter, giving a succinct account of the whole affair. 
It was thrillingly told, but certain parts of it Torie 
had no knowledge of. Remembering, however, what 
Cy. Henry said when she called on him at the shop, 
she began to think the affair was much more serious 
than she had suspected, and that their lives had really 
been in imminent danger, being saved only by the 
modest, brave young man, who had taken so much 
pains to cover up the real danger that threatened 
them, contending all alone and in the darkness of the 
night against a wily foe. 

How noble, how perfectly splendid, he had been! 
She shuddered when her brother finished reading and 
said, "I wonder why Mr. Pray did not tell us more? 
Here is an account of things that I knew nothing 
about. I wonder how the newspapers got hold of it ? '* 

"That is just what has * stunted' me,'* said her 
brother. "The names, the place, the general circum- 
stances, are given with surprising accuracy, but 
there is quite a difference, regarding the encounter 
with the Indian, between Arthur Pray's story and 
this one. What object could he have had in holding 
back this account of a fight, if there had been one, 
and who could have furnished so promptly this re- 
port to the newspapers? It is really surprising, for 
neither Arthur nor Sherman could have possibly 
reported it, as they went into the woods the follow- 
ing night." 

Early the next morning they started for Piney 
Home, carrying the newspaper with them. John read 
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again the whole account to Susie, Phyllis, Esther and 
Miss Sewall. But still the wonder grew. How did the 
newspaper get the account of the affair at the lake? 

Black and his sister read their father's letter to 
their friends, and said that they should be obliged to 
go. They had expected to start before long, but their 
mother's sickness made it necessary that they go at 
once. The Black-Lamb cottage was in competent 
hands, and would be ready for occupancy another 
spring. They would try to disabuse the minds of 
their father and mother of the mistaken idea they 
had of Willinocket, promising to bring them both 
to the ranch another season, for John declared that 
it would do them good. 

Susie gave them an invitation to come the next 
day to an early tea. She was quite sure that Sher- 
man and Arthur would be at home then, as Sherman 
had but little time to prepare for Augusta. She 
would invite Jane Sewall, for their society had been 
a great comfort to her as well as to her father. Dan 
would take them to the little steamboat landing at 
Ludlow, twenty miles away, the following morning. 

They thankfully accepted the invitation and re- 
turned by the main road to Cy. Henry'si home, still 
wondering by what magical process the enterprising 
Herald possessed itself of the adventure on the lake. 

Sherman and Arthur did not arrive till within a 
few minutes of the supper hour the following day. 
They. hastily changed their rough woods clothes and 
joined the family. 

Arthur was a little late, Torie waiting with sub- 
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dued excitement for his appearance. Just as they sat 
down to the table he appeared, taking his place at 
Sherman's left and nearly opposite Jane Sewall. He 
looked a little worn, as they had driven nearly forty 
miles that day to reach home. 

The newspaper article was unknown to any save 
Black, his sister and the women of Piney Home. 
Black had somehow arrived at the conclusion that if 
they kept it to themselves they might be more likely 
to discover who furnished or wrote the account. So 
far they had not the slightest suspicion who it was. 
The women of Piney Home understood Black's de- 
sire for silence. So, at the table, nothing was said 
upon the subject. 

" Your books have come," said Susie to her husband. 

"What books?" 

"Why, those upon legislative matters, and two or 
three other books. They look fearfully dry." 

" I am glad they have come, for I shall have great 
need of them. I fear I shall make a poor legislator." 

Then the conversation became general. Black 
leading. He thought he should bring his father in 
the spring, and have him buy a whole township. He 
believed there was money in it. 

" I do, too," said Sherman. " Particularly if there 
is white birch on it. Arthur bargained for two fine 
lots of birch while we were away. Before two years, 
I think, he can sell and double his money. The 
thread people are in the market for all they can buy." 

Torie spoke up, "What do thread people do with 
white birch?" 
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She seemed to address her remark to Arthur, who 
repHed, "They use it for spools." 

"Did you think they used it to make thread?" 
inquired Susie in a joking manner. 

"O, no, I am not quite so dense as that/' 

The supper Wfus nearly over. Daniel had excused 
himself, when Jane Sewall, in perfect German, asked 
Arthur how far they had come, and if he was tired? 

He replied in English, but no one was prepared 
for what followed. 

Esther was surprised, but Torie was dumfounded. 
She gasped out, looking straight at Arthur, **Do 
you speak Grerman?" 

In her voice there was amazement, indignation 
and mortification. 

Jane Sewall answered for him. 

^^Yes, he speaks a little German. He has been 
studying with me for about a year. But what is the 
matter. Miss Black? You are as pale as death.'* 

Susie had risen and gone to Tone's chair just as 
she cried out, "How could he have deceived me! I 
thought him so good, so brave, so noble! How could 
he? How could he?" 

She clung to Susie, and, burying her face in 
Susie's protecting arms, sobbed like a child. 

"Oh, take me away! To think what I have said 
about him, and he understood every word. I shall die 
of shame. Why did I ever come here? I never want 
to see Arthur Pray again. I thought he was a prince, 
and now ^" 

" You had better say no more, Torie," said Susie^ 
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with gentle severity. "Come into my room and calm 
yourself. I really don't know why the knowledge 
that Arthur imderstands German should trouble 
you so.'' 

"Didn't you know it?" said Torie. 

"Not until Jane Sewall informed us all to-night. 
Arthur never lisped a word about it. But what is the 
secret of your mortification?" said Susie. 

"Oh, I have said so many, many foolish things, 
in German, to Esther, and often about him. What 
troubles me is that he must have imderstood them; 
and I can't bear to think that the man I thought 
nearly faultless is, after all, but common clay. He 
deceived us both. He should have told us when he 
heard the first word of Grerman from our lips that 
he understood. Oh^ the shame of it! The shame 
of it!" 

Torie had thrown herself upon Susie's bed, and 
sobbed forth her grievances. Arthur, with his face 
red to the roots of his hair, had left the room. John 
Black had risen, and was still standing near his 
chair in stupefied wonder. Sherman followed Arthur 
to the porch, and asked him if he understood what it 
all meant. 

"I think I do," he replied. "I will explain it to 
you at another time, and as my presence seems to be 
very distasteful to Miss Black, I will withdraw," and 
he moved towards the shop. 

Jane Sewall had heard all, and after Torie had 
quieted dovm a little she went to the side of the bed, 
and, taking the hand of the proud and mortified girl, 
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said gently, ^^Let me tell you all about this matter. 
If anyone is to blame, it is I, Miss Tone, and I fear 
I have been very unwise. Secrets are dangerous 
things. Now calm yourself and listen. 

"My father and I have taken a great interest in 
Arthur Pray. We saw and felt that he was no ordi- 
nary young man. But he was poor. We were both 
liberally educated, but could make but little use of 
our knowledge here, and so we tried to help this 
young man by becoming his teachers. About a year 
ago, feeling that my knowledge of German would 
slip away from me if I did not review and use it, I 
arranged with Arthur to study with me. Yielding to 
a childish whim, I thought to keep it a secret from 
all save father, and some time when Arthur could 
speak a Uttle I would surprise his people by asking 
him a question in Grerman before them. I pledged 
him to secrecy. This was to be the price of my in- 
struction. He agreed never to say a word until I 
gave him liberty to do so. Now I see the trouble I 
have caused the poor fellow." 

Torie was listening, with a strange look in her 
eyes. 

Jane Sewall continued, " After he learned that you 
and Esther spoke German, he came to me and said, 
*What shall I do?* I answered, *Do you understand 
what they say?' And he replied, *Not very much. 
Their German is very different from yours, but, you 
know, it puts me in an unpleasant situation.' 

"I called his attention to his pledge, saying, 
*Wait a little while longer and I wiU release you. I 
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am going to spring my little surprise on the fam- 
ily soon ; ' and to-night seemed my opportunity. But, 
my dear girl, it was a sorry affair. I am the one who 
is wholly to blame, and not our poor Arthur, whom 
I have placed in such a distressful situation. Can 
you forgive me?" 

"Yes, yes; a thousand times yes! No one is to 
blame. You were trying to do good without the 
world knowing it, and Mr. Pray was trying to keep 
faith with you. How much trouble I have made that 
man ! Can I see him? No, FU not see him now, I look 
too bad.'* 

Susie, who had felt a little impatience at Torie's 
strange conduct, understood it all now. She kissed 
her and said, "Now get up and be your own sweet 
self again. We are going to have a pleasant evening, 
and you must do your part. I will see Arthur and 
explain everything. He was deeply hurt, but when 
he imderstands that you are satisfied that he could 
not do otherwise, he will have no other feeling than 
that which he has always borne you. His admiration 
of our Lady Torie is evident to all.'' 

The evening did pass pleasantly. The great fire 
roared its approval of everyone. Arthur showed, by 
action, word and look, that there was no change in 
his feelings towards Torie or her brother. 

Torie found a chance to say to him, **Are you 
going to forgive me, Sir Arthur?'' 

He replied quietly, "Under the circumstances, I 
do not blame you in the least. You had reason to 
think that I was taking great advantage of you. I 
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tried not to overhear, and I pledge you my word, 
Miss Black, that the only thing you said in Grerman 
which I overheard and could understand was when 
you said " — and Arthur dragged it out hesitatingly 
— * I wonder if he suspects that he is decent looking,' 
or something to that effect. You believe me, do you 
not, Miss Black?" 

"I do," she said, very earnestly. *'And I shall 
never doubt you again." 

The next day came the parting. There was an 
unusual light in Torie's eyes when she bade Arthur 
good-bye. All had sent their kindest regards to Her- 
bert Lamb, save Phyllis. She sent more, but not by 
Uving messengers. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE LETTERS 

Be it ever so humble 
There's no place like home. 

Herbert Lamb had written once since his return 
home, thanking the Grants and every member of the 
family for their great kindness to him. The letter 
also contained a note of appreciation from Herbert's 
parents, and an earnest invitation for Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant to pay them a visit at their Cambridge home. 

The morning after the departure of the Blacks 
there came a letter for Phyllis from Herbert. She 
went to her room to read it, and in a few moments 
reappeared, looking radiant and happy. She handed 
the letter to Susie and said, " Mr. Lamb said anyone 
might read it. They are sending things for the Sun- 
day school. What they are going to send are in post- 
scripts at the end of the letter. Isn't that a funny 
idea. Auntie. Read them first." 

So Susie began: 

"P. S. — Father and mother are sending a cabinet oigan to 
Miss Phyllis Pray. It is to be used for t|^e church and Sunday 
school as long as needed, but it is to be hers. 

"P. S. No. 2. — Your humble servant is sending fifty Bibles 
and one hundred Sunday school song books. The song books 
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are the latest issue and contain many new and beautiful songs. 
I hope they will prove acceptable. You will find five copies 
addressed to the inmates of Piney Home. We also send charts 
of the Holy Land, which may be useful to the Sunday school 
teachers. 

"P. S. No. 3.— If I think of anything more for the use of 
your Sunday school I will forward same." 

Susie could not help saying, "That is just like 
Herbert Lamb, so thoughtful and generous. These 
things will give our Simday school great encourage- 
ment. Sherman will be ddighted." 

Phyllis was at the back of Susie's chair, resting 
her black head lovingly against Susie's. 

"Now read the letter, Auntie. He says such nice 
things about Uncle Sherman and you. And he has 
heard about the affair at the lake, too." 

Susie read the letter through. It was cheerful and 
friendly. He had been made quite a hero since his 
return, owing to his encounter with the bear and the 
scars which he showed. Then he quoted, "They jest 
at scars who never felt a wound." He closed by 
hoping to see them all another year, and extending 
his best wishes to every member of the family. In 
the letter he spoke of the report he had read of Miss 
Black's terrible experience at the lake. **A11 Cam- 
bridge," he wrote, "is talking about her, and will 
turn out en masse when she arrives home. What a 
brave man Arthur is! If he were here they would 
decorate him with a medal for bravery." 

The letter was a great comfort to all the family, 
but to Phyllis it was an enduring joy. She read it 
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many times and kept it as something sacred. She 
had never forgotten that ecstatic moment when he 
had clasped her to his breast in a paroxysm of love, 
and rained on her face passionate kisses. Marriage 
had not occurred to her. She only knew that she loved 
Herbert Lamb and that he loved her. No word had 
been spoken by the lips, but eye and heart had com- 
municated, and innocent love was content. Phyllis 
asked for no greater joy than to know and feel that 
her idol loved her. 

Two weeks after the departure of the Blacks there 
came a letter from both Torie and John. They were 
characteristic of their writers, abounding in frank 
confession of their obligations to the Piney Home 
household, and that they were already looking for- 
ward to the time when they should come, in the 
spring, to occupy their new log house on Beech 
Ridge. Black wrote that he was sorry to report that 
Herbert Lamb was not as well, the east winds seem- 
ing to aggravate his old trouble. His parents thought 
of spending the winter with him in North Carolina. 
He ended by saying, **My dear old governor is very 
grateful to you all, and particularly to Arthur Pray, 
to whom he will write a letter expressing his thanks. 
Torie and I are sending two hundred books for the 
benefit of the Sunday school. We shall send more 
later. If we spend our summers at Willinocket we 
shall try and establish a little public library." 

Mr. Jonathan Black's letter was addressed to 
Arthur Pray. In a formal and stately way he ex- 
pressed his thanks and feelings of ^^ profound grati- 
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tude '* to him for his heroic protection of his beloved 
child. 

''Words cannot express, my dear sir, the great obligation 
which I feel I owe you. I regret that you were unable to meet 
me at B. It would have been a pleasure and honor to have taken 
your hand and personally thanked you. 

** I have learned that you are a student as well as a skilled 
mechanic ; that you are hopeful of becoming eventually a civil 
engineer, and are preparing to take a course at the school of 
technology ; that you have already enjoyed some instruction 
from Mr. James Sewall, a retired English engineer, residing 
near your home. I am glad to learn these things for it affords 
me an opportunity to be of some assistance to you. 

'* I take pleasure in sending you a surveyor's outfit, and such 
books and instruments as your friend, Mr. Sewall, at my request, 
has written me would be of use to you. I am also sending one 
hundred books which I think wiU be acceptable to you and 
your friends. The list contains the standard works in history, 
poetry, fiction, some science, essays, etc. They were selected 
by my sob and daughter, who felt that they knew your taste 
and were more capable than I would be of pleasing you. 

" I have been honored of late by being made one of the 
directors 'of the School of Technology in Boston. There are 
five free scholarships granted each year to deserving young 
men. I shall secure one of these scholarships for you, and 
greatly enjoy doing so. My obligation to you will still be great, 
and I shall not cease to be yoiur friend, and try earnestly to 
show how great is the gratitude of 

"Your friend 

"Jonathan Black." 

"It never rains but it pours," exclaimed Esther, 
after she had heard the letter. 

" Sherman has always said that Arthur was bom 
under a lucky star." 

"Was there ever anything half so splendid?" 
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broke in Esther. "Arthur is bound to be a great 
man. I really think he is in love with Torie, but he 
hardly dares to look at her. And I think Torie was 
not far from being in love with him, but her pride 
would keep her from confessing it. She was always 
saying that the man she married must be a judge, 
a senator or a luminary of some sort.'* 

"Well,'* said Susie, "if Torie ever really loves 
she will forget all distinction, all titles and see only 
the man, ^and through all the world she'll follow 
him.'" 

Preparations for Sherman's departure for the 
capital were being rapidly made. His wife was to 
remain at Piney Home until winter, when she would 
join her husband and father and mother at Augusta. 
Arthur felt himself perfectly competent to do any 
work that Mr. Lumbert might require. 

The interest in the church and Sunday school con-- 
tinned to increase. The new singing books, library 
books and Phyllis' organ had arrived and were the 
talk of the country aroimd. People came ten miles 
when the weather permitted, sometimes bringing 
their dinners, that they might attend all the Sunday 
services. The plans for the winter's entertainment 
had been perfected. A debating society had been 
organized, a singing school was soon to be, and 
everything bid fair to make the long winter before 
them a profitable and cheerful one. 

Quite a nmnber of families had come into the plan- 
tation, being moved to do so largely by reports of 
its unusually good schools and excellent society. 
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The Grants were still active, working among the 
people, visiting them, cheering them, and aiding in 
many ways in living a fuller and higher life, even 
when circumstances would seem to render hope im- 
possible> 

Arthur replied to the letter from Mr. Jonathan 
Black, accepting his gifts and thanking him for 
them. The offer of a free scholarship, he felt, he 
must decline, as there were probably others who 
needed such aid more than he. 

** I have made some investments here that promise early and 
profitable returns. I have saved some money during^ my service 
with Mr. Grant, and shall have means enough to pay my 
expenses while at the School of Technology. I shall feel better 
and much more independent to pay my own way as far as 
I can. 

** Your books are invaluable, and the instruments, Mr. Sewall 
declares, are most excellent. I prize them above words to tell. 

** I fear that you place too high a value upon the little ser- 
vice which I rendered your daughter. The report in the news- 
paper (which I have only heard about) must have been greatly 
exaggerated. There was no deadly struggle or anything of the 
sort. I managed to get the poor Indian at a great disadvan- 
tage, by taking him by surprise just as he landed. With a 
loaded gun in my hands I induced him to give up his designs 
on our camp, whatever they were. As soon as I got possession 
of the canoe everything went our way, and the young ladies 
were placed out of danger. So you see I am receiving too much 
credit. You have greatly overpaid me. To retain the friendship 
of your honored self and family is all I desire. That alone 
would richly reward me. 

** Commend me to your son and daughter, also your good wife. 
"Very truly yours, 

"Arthuk Pray." 
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*'P. S. — Mr. Sewall assures me that my knowledge of sur- 
veying and somewhat advanced studies in Geometry and Trig- 
onometry should save me two years in the four years' course; 
but an examination by the board may disprove this. A. P." 

The letter was read by every member of the fam- 
ily, and by none with greater interest than the 
brilliant Torie. The only thing about it that was not 
pleasing was the writer's deprecation of his services, 
disclaiming that he had done anything heroic what- 
ever. This none would listen to, so strange is human 
nature when it once sets up a hero, that the more he 
tries to disparage his valor the more it is augmented. 
The newspaper report, they felt, was true, and they 
would have it no other way. 

The winter passed pleasantly at Willinocket. 
Sherman made an unusually good record at the 
capital, and was made a member of several very im- 
portant committees by the speaker of the House. 
His father-in-law was proud of him. His wife was 
easily the most beautiful woman at the capital. 
While she enjoyed herself and her husband's popu- 
larity, yet before the end of the session she yearned 
for the peace and quiet of Piney Home; and when 
at last she found herself again imder the pines which 
surroimded the house she broke out in song, 

*'Home, sweet, sweet Home 
Be it ever so humble 
There's no place like home." 

Sherman found that Arthur had done quite as 
well as he could have done himself. Everything had 
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been attended to. There had been so much work that 
the assistance of Cy. Henry had been required all 
winter, and a part of the time Mrs. Pray had been 
at Piney Home assisting Phyllis and Mina. 

Phyllis looked pale and worn. She was plainly not 
herself. She had heard of Herbert Lamb's poor 
health and of his visit to North Carolina through 
Torie, but no word had come from him. The return 
of Sherman and his wife greatly cheered her up, 
and when a letter came from Lamb to Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant, stating that he had returned to Cambridge 
much restored in health, and should try to open the 
Black-Lamb cottage in time for the early fishing, 
she quickly regained her cheerfulness and health. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE LOG JAM 

/ tell thee love is nature* s second swn^ 
Causing a spring of virtues where he shims. 

Torle passed a very brilliant winter, and won many 
encomiums for her unusual beauty and grace. Balls, 
operas, theatres and lectures she attended in rapid 
succession, until her health showed signs of break- 
ing down. "I must have excitement," she declared. 
** Without it, I shall die of ennui." 

Her brother did not guess the secret which had 
led her into these excesses. While at Piney Home she 
had not resisted the growing charms of Arthur 
Pray's society. But after reaching home she had it 
out with herself, and declared that she would not 
allow him to occupy so much of her thoughts. 
" Here I am, the daughter of a rich and distinguished 
father, my position in society is assured, giving more 
thought to a young country blacksmith than to any 
admirer I ever had. I will not do it; I will forget 
him." And to do this she began her role of dissipa- 
tions. But it was all in vain. In the midst of the 
dance, or at the opera, or when some admirer was 
extolling her beauty, and often in her dreams, she 
would see that splendid figure, seated in the stem of 
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the canoe, calm and heroic, a very epic of manly 
grace and beauty. She fought hard, she struggled 
against herself; she tried to shut out the vision, but 
**it would not down." It was all in vain. She had 
many admirers, but there was one, a Professor Long 
of Harvard, who seemed to be the most favored ; and 
yet her brother could not understand why she 
allowed this saturnine Professor to pay her such 
marked attention, when he seemed as one least likely 
to win the regard of such a brilliant woman as Vic- 
toria Black. 

Her brother remarked one day, ^^Torie always 
said she wanted ^ a master, not a slave,' and in Pro- 
fessor Long she has found a master." 

Professor Long was a very distinguished man at 
Harvard, and was equally distinguished in appear- 
ance. He was tall, rather slender, had a still, high, 
white forehead, cold blue eyes that seemed to look 
through one with unwinking steadiness, no smile 
ever lurking in them, the lines of the mouth relax- 
ing only when he was pleased; thin, almost bloodless 
lips, a nose coming straight from the forehead, a 
chin heavy and out of proportion to his otherwise 
classic features. He was proud of his own attain- 
ments, affected reticence as a matter of good judg- 
ment, spoke in a stately, deliberate manner, and 
with all those in whose society he moved he was un- 
consciously dictatorial, feeling and asserting his 
superiority wherever he dare do so. 

John Black resented his assumed superiority. He 
utterly disliked the man, and nicknamed him, when 
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speaking of him in the family circle, "Torie's ice- 
berg." But her father was pleased with the great 
Professor's attention to his daughter. He was con- 
sidered a great catch, and Torie was congratulated 
over her conquest of the distinguished man. 

"We attend the opera this evening, Miss Black. 
Pray be ready early. We will drive to the city." 

Without a protest the proud Tone would accede 
to his assumed control of her. Her friends could not 
understand it. It was so imlike her. And so affairs 
went on until it was well understood that he was her 
accepted lover. There was one thing that the Pro- 
fessor and John Black had in common, and that was 
the love of fishing and robust sports. So out of 
courtesy to his sister's supposed fiance he invited 
"Tone's iceberg" on a fishing trip to Willinocket 
when the Black-Lamb cottage was to be formally 
opened. 

Torie was to be its mistress. One of the servcuits 
of the family was to go with them, their father and 
mother following in June, after the Professor's re- 
turn. Lamb could not go in their company, but would 
join them a week later. 

So Torie, her brother. Professor Long and one of 
the house servants started for Willinocket. Torie 
was quite sure that she was now mistress of herself, 
and could meet Arthur with perfect self-possession. 
She would be kind but dignified, and never again 
familiar. The Professor had high hopes that when 
he returned he should have some fine piscatorial ex- 
periences to relate to those favored few worthy of 
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such distinguished consideration, and an opportu- 
nity, furthermore, to tell a beautiful Miss Black of 
his desire at an early date to make her his wife. She 
would, of course, accept very promptly, and in the 
early fall they would be married, and he would have 
at his command a beautiful woman, and a portion 
of the great fortune of Jonathan Black, with which 
he would set up an estabUshment befitting his dis- 
tinguished appearance and attainments. 

The first week at the Black-Lamb cottage the 
weather was so cold that fishing along the streams 
and on the lakes was out of the question, and Lamb 
arrived before sport began. Li the meantime the 
Professor had been introduced at Piney Home, and 
called on Mr. Sewall, with whom he seemed greatly 
taken. He was courteous to all, but showed no inter- 
est, outside of sporting, in anything. 

It was reported one day that there was a great 
jam of logs at Scatterack; that they were piled up 
more than forty feet high, and that the whole drive 
was ^^ himg up," and something must be done at once 
to break the jam. The assistance of Daniel, Sher- 
man and Arthur had been requested by Lumbert, 
who was, as usual, a large owner in the drive. The 
three men were known to be brave and skillful in 
such emergencies, and they felt it their duty to ren- 
der all the assistance they could on so important an 
occasion. As it was something new to the Black- 
Lamb contingency, they were invited to go to Scat- 
terack to see the jam broken and witness with what 
majesty it would sweep over Gordon Falls after it 
had once started. 
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So Tone, with her stately Professor, John Black, 
Herbert Lamb, Steve Gordon (who was Lamb's 
right-hand man now), Cy. Henry, Susie Grant and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson took their stand on the 
shore just above Grordon Falls, and a little below 
the jam, to witness, as the Professor said, a "new 
phenomenon.'* 

Phylhs was not present. She had volunteered to 
help Jane Sewall, who was to entertain the Blacks 
at tea that night. Of course, this included the Pro- 
fessor and Herbert Lamb. Her house would not 
accommodate a larger company. 

Phylhs had seen but little of Herbert Lamb since 
his return, but she accounted for it on the ground 
that they had much to do at the Black-Lamb cot- 
tage, as they were enlarging the original building, 
owing to the anticipated arrival in early June of 
father and mother Black, who would bring with 
them another servant. 

Everything had been done by the driving gang to 
break the great jam at Scatterack before Mr. Lum- 
bert sent to Sherman Grant and his men for assist- 
ance. On several occasions in the past they had suc- 
ceeded in starting the drive when other crews had 
failed. The logs had caught on two great boulders 
which stood out of the water near the middle of the 
river. There was a ledge made out from the south 
shore on which the logs had first found lodgment, 
piUng up to a great height. Just above Scatterack 
there was a sharp bend in the river and a narrowing 
of the stream. This caused the water to run swiftly, 
the main tendency of the current being to the south- 
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east and towards the southern shore^ after which it 
turned sharply to the westward. 

After the first lodgment the oncomini^ logs piled 
on the southeast shore very rapidly, and gradually 
formed a dam nearly across the river, the great cen- 
tral boulders holding the mass ffiust. Men had been 
sent out to see if they could find where the key log 
was. It is a well-known fact that often the cutting 
or breaking of one log will release the drive. This 
log must be found. 

Who was the man who had the heroism to take his 
life in his hands, find his way under the brink of 
the mighty lumber dam, and cut the key log? 

Dan was of the opinion that there must be two or 
three such logs, and they would be near the central 
part, not far from the boulders in the middle of the 
stream. 

There was a short consultation between Daniel, 
Sherman, Mr. Lumbert and Arthur Pray. Sherman 
was protesting against what he said was a rash un- 
dertaking, and declaring that gunpowder would do 
what the axe might fail to do. 

Lumbert had said, " I will give $600 out of the 
boom treasury to the man or men who will break the 
jam, and do it quickly." 

Arthur spoke up, " I will try. I do not think there 
is any great danger to life, as such a mass 
of logs will at first move slowly, and this would 
give me time to run to the shore, or climb to the 
crown of the jam and from there to a point of 
safety." 
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Daniel gravely said, "Arthur, I am going with 
you. Maybe we will both be needed. Are you ready? " 

" I am ready ,'* Arthur replied, and sprang on to the 
shore logs that had eddied in near where they stood. 

"This is quite spectacular, Miss Black,'* said the 
unmoved Professor. **They have carefully studied 
dramatic effects, and have seen to it that they should 
not be without an audience.'' 

John Black, who had watched the proceedings and 
knew well the terrible peril of his friends, turned 
with flashing eyes toward the bloodless Professor, 
and said almost bitterly, "Professor Long, if I 
thought you really understood the terrible chances 
these brave men are taking, I should have to declare 
that your remark was not worthy of you, or of any 
person living. There is not an insurance company in 
the world that would take a dollar risk upon their 
lives for a thousand dollar premium." 

Torie, who was watching the progress of the two 
men with strained eyes and rapidly beating heart, 
heard the conversation. She had felt herself weak- 
ening, for she had partly comprehended the danger 
involved by hearing Sherman declare that it was a 
rash undertaking. But when she heard her brother's 
remark to the Professor, heard the tremor in his 
voice and saw his pale, agitated face, she could en- 
dure no more. She tottered towards him, and, sink- 
ing upon his breast, cried out, "John, John, take 
me away! I cannot, cannot see Arthur die! Oh, I 
understand myself now!" And she fainted in her 
brother's arms. 
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The Professor advanced and said, as John was 
gently laying his sister down, ** It seems to me Miss 
Black takes an unusual interest in this young man." 

John, who was struggling to get his coat oflF, that 
he might lay it under his sister's head, replied coldly, 
"She feels an unusual interest in this young man. 
But we mustn't stand here. Something must be done. 
Dan is signaling." 

The other women had rushed to Torie's assist- 
€mce, and were ministering to her. She had recov- 
ered consciousness, but lay with closed eyes, and was 
deathly pale. 

John ran to where Sherman stood, near the bateau, 
and said, "What does Dan want?" 

"He says he can see the two key logs. He wants 
the bateau ready to run forward of the drive if 
Arthur and he find it necessary to make for this shore 
over the running apron logs, instead of climbing to 
the top of the jam. Mr. Black, you had better re- 
main with me. I may need you." 

"I await your commands, Mr. Grant." And he 
took his stand on the opposite side of the bateau, 
ready to shove off when the order came. 

The supreme moment had come. Dan was seen 
pointing out to Arthur what he thought was one of 
the key logs. Each man drew his short-handled axe 
from his belt, and, grasping it firmly, moved toward 
the place where he could see the binding key logs. 
The two men passed out of sight. The crews, their 
bosses, Mr. Lumbert, John Black, Sherman and all 
the visiting friends waited in breathless suspense. 
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But they had not long to wait. There was heard 
the sharp breaking of logs. In another moment Dan- 
iel was seen to rise out of the labyrinth of timber, 
followed closely by Arthur. 

"Thank Grod, they are safe," cried the generous 
and impulsive Black. 

"Wait, Mr. Black; the danger is not over," said 
Sherman. "The jam is broken, the drive is begin- 
ning to move. If they are not caught in the logs in 
two minutes they will be safe." 

It was a thrilling moment. Even the Professor 
consented to look with some interest upon the excit- 
ing scene. 

But the women had turned their faces away, 
closing in around Torie that she might not see the 
struggle these two brave men were making for their 
Kves. 

Dan was nearing the shore, keeping below the 
great body of writhing logs. He turned, and saw 
that Arthur would be unable to follow him, owing to 
the mass of timber that had moved in between them. 

"Run up! CUmb them!" shouted Dan. "You 
can't keep below. Climb ! Climb ! " And Arthur did 
climb. Like a squirrel he leaped from one live log to 
another. Higher and higher he went, until he was 
near the summit. 

Daniel turned and cried out, "Come down the 
west side. Logs are moving slow. Not in the full 
current yet." 

Arthur obeyed. Springing from log to log he 
reached a point almost out of danger, when some- 
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thing gave way under him. He jumped for a sapling 
and landed safely; but the bark on it, which had 
been loosened by the water and the attriticHi of the 
other logs, slipped from under him, and in an in- 
stant he disappeared in the foaming water. 

Daniel saw it all. ^^ Shove the bateau ! " he shouted. 

In a moment Sherman and Black pushed out 
among the running logs. 

^^ Watch for his head. Black. He's a good swim- 
mer, and if he isn't hurt he will pass under the logs 
and rise." 

They were several rods below the great body. 
Arthur had fallen into the water near the lip of the 
jam where the logs had not piled up much, but had 
snubbed. The hope was that he had kept below, and 
would try to swim under water until he could find a 
chance to rise. 

Their reasoning was right. 

"I see him," cried Black. "He is swimming with 
one hand, and has the other arm around a log. Move 
quickly! The big jam is coming fast! Ease up! 
Ease up, Dan! He's right here!" 

Just as Black reached out to seize the struggling 
man a swift moving hemlock, sent ahead by the 
squeezing of the timber just behind it, struck Arthur 
on his shoulder and head with great force. Bleeding, 
and apparently lifeless, he was dragged into the 
bateau. To escape the oncoming logs they were 
obliged to run the boat as swiftly as possible ahead 
of them, gradually nearing the shore as they sped 
along. 
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They had just time to land, and remove the un- 
conscious man, before the drive was upon them. It 
ground the boat into splinters in an instant. They 
had run up the steep bank, Dan carrying Arthur as 
he might a baby. 

He was laid on a gentle slope near where Torie 
had fainted, and Sherman and Daniel proceeded to 
examine his injuries. His shoulder and arm were 
broken and his head terribly bruised. 

"Mr. Pray, your son will live, I think," said 
Sherman to the agonized father. "Dan, you attend 
to him and I will go for the doctor. There is a camp 
very near here, a little back from the river. There 
is a stove in it, and I think, this time of the year, 
some camp clothing. I will bring the doctor there." 

"Mr. Grant, I am going for the doctor," said 
Black. "I must do something. Can't I follow the 
river to Mattakeag?" 

" Yes. It's a rough road, but a mile and a half 
shorter. The doctor will come with his team, and you 
can ride with him. I will take the women to Piney 
Home and prepare for Arthur's coming." 

Black was off like a deer, and in two hours the 
doctor was there. Daniel tried to have Torie go with 
the rest of the family to the house, but neither Susie 
nor she would leave the wounded man. 

Mrs. Thompson, her husband and Mina said they 
would go ahead and prepare Arthur's room and tell 
Phyllis what had happened. 

The Professor remarked to Mrs. Thompson, "I 
think I will go with you. I can be of no possible 
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service here, and Miss Black appears to be unduly 
agitated over this very rude affair. You can say to 
her that I will await her coming." And he strode off, 
quite disgusted with the turn affairs had taken and 
the conduct of Miss Black. "Her lack of self- 
control," he remarked to Mrs. Thompson, "was 
really disappointing. I had expected better things. 
I shall caution her against such vulgarities." 

The doctor dressed Arthur's wounds the best he 
could under the circumstances, but thought it was 
wise to move him to his home before he attempted to 
set his shoulder. He requested that they call another 
physician, who lived on the north road to B. It 
was but a little over a mile to Piney Home. A litter 
was made by using long white birch poles, John 
Black and Daniel bearing Arthur to his home. 

Sherman had pushed ahead, and when they 
reached home he was half way to the doctor's. 
Monk, as if knowing what had happened, moving 
over the road with unusual swiftness. 

The doctors set the shoulder that night. The frac- 
ture in the arm, being but a simple one, gave them 
no trouble. They declared that the danger lay in 
pneumonia. He would require the most careful 
nursing. 

Torie had said to Susie, "I want to be Arthur's 
nurse, as far as I have strength." 

"What about the Professor?" replied Susie in 
astonishment. "Common courtesj requires that you 
pay some attention and give much of your society 
to your affianced husband, as report has it." 
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Torie turned a pale and somewhat saddened face 
towards her friend, and in a quiet tone said, " Susan 
Grant, Mr. Long is not my affianced husband. He 
has never been ; he never will be. I love another man. 
I did not know it imtil to-day. I have given my heart, 
Gk>d help me, without its being asked for, to that 
wounded hero, lying out there in the other cabin. 
You know who I mean — ^Arthur,*' she whispered. 

She burst into tears. 

Susie gathered her in her arms as she might a 
child, and said, ^^Do not weep, my dear friend, but 
rejoice, for I tell you now what I long have known, 
Arthur Pray loves you with his whole heart and soul, 
and you are to be very happy." 
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EXIT THE PROFESSOR 

There m, however^ a limit at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. 

No man ever had a point of pride hut it was an 
injury to him. — ^Burke. 

As soon as John Black had seen Arthur placed in 
his comfortable bed, he left him in the care of his 
friends and the doctor, and went directly to the 
Black-Lamb cabin. He knew that, as a host, it was 
due Professor Long that he return to him at the 
earliest moment. 

As he expected, the Professor had already reached 
the house, and ordered lunch to be prepared for him 
by the servant. 

"You will excuse me. Professor, for what may 
seem neglect of my guest, but I came the moment I 
could be spared." 

The Professor did not rise, but said coldly, ** Your 
excuses are in order; I accept them. Where is your* 
sister, Mr. Black?" 

**She will remain at Piney Home, spending the 
night there, probably." 

The Professor rose, and in a most commanding 
voice said, " Sir, I cannot permit this ! Your sister's 
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conduct is imexplainable. I was shocked by it at the 
river, and have been awaiting her arrival, that she 
might explain the unaccountable emotion whidi she 
displayed. You now coolly announce that she will not 
return to-night, but remain among those rather 
curious friends of hers at Piney Home, as you call 
it. I shall not allow it. I will write a note at once, 
which I request that you bear to her and await an 
answer." 

To say that John Black was angry would be put- 
ting it too mildly. He was ferocious. He glared at 
the Professor, and felt that he must thrash him, then 
and there, for what he considered an insult, not only 
to his sister, but to his dear friends at Piney Home. 

"Curious!" he growled. He must do something 
or he would burst with indignation. 

He rushed out of the door, crossed the little lot 
to the edge of the inclosing woods, seized an inno- 
cent young birch tree and shook it violently, growl- 
ing and muttering all the time. He kicked at an 
inoffensive stump, jumped over a fence which in- 
closed a little proposed garden spot, jumped back 
again, all the time muttering, "Curious friends!" 
"I request!" "I shall not permit!" He kicked the 
groimd up from a little hillock, grinding his heel 
into the soil, shook another tree, and then sat down 
to cool off and gain his self-possession. 

After a while he returned to the Professor, who 
said to him coolly, "Have any members of your 
family been troubled with insanity?" 

"Yes," replied John Black, emphatically. "Every 
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member of it has been known to run violently mad 
when their feelings have been outraged beyond en- 
durance, as mine have been to-day. Professor Long, 
you are my guest, and as such I owe you the usual 
courtesies; but there is a limit to the discourtesies 
which a host will endure at the hands of his guest. 
I ask you to answer me this question: Is my sister 
engaged to become your wife?" 

" Mr. Black," replied the Professor in his chilliest 
manner, **my attentions to your sister this past win- 
ter would indicate my purpose. My intentions are 
highly honorable." 

"Professor Long," thundered John Black, with 
flashing eye, "Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Black can 
trust their daughter, and I can trust my sister. Your 
intentions do not in the least trouble us. You have 
not, however, answered my question. Have you pro- 
posed for my sister's hand?" 

"No, sir." 

**Have you spoken to my father?" 

"No, sir; and possibly I never shall, after what 
has occurred. I did intend at the proper time to make 
your sister my wife, and I may yet reconsider my 
present resolution, if she responds in person to the 
note which I have addressed to her, and which I beg 
you to convey at once." 

John was wild with anger, but he controlled him- 
self and said, " Professor Long, I will bear the note. 
I ask that you seal it. I shall not influence my sister 
in the least. Her happiness is my first wish; but it 
will be a sad day for me should she become your wife. 
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I like you not. There is more humanity, more of 
nobility, among these friends of ours, here in the 
forest, than I have ever met in the so-called highest 
circles of society. Men of your class are rarely sin- 
cere. Here is sincerity. It is as natural as life. Here- 
after, Professor, we can meet as gentlemen meet, but 
not as friends. I will go to my sister with this note. 
If she is the person I take her to be, her reply will 
not be in person, although I pledge you I shall not 
try to influence her. From now until your departure 
everything here is at your command. Herbert Lamb 
is to take up his abode again with Mr. Pray until 
after the visit of my father and mother. I shall feel 
that I owe you a duty as a host, but no more. Grood- 
day for the present, Professor." 

When Susie and Torie entered the room of the 
sick man they found Phyllis sitting at his bedside, 
pale and still. She was holding his hand against her 
face. As they advanced, Phyllis arose and went to 
Torie, and, clasping her with both arms, cried out 
through her sobs, " Be good to him. Miss Torie, for 
he loves yoii so. He talks about you all the time in 
his sleep, and says he must never tell you nor show 
you his love. O, don't break his heart. Miss Torie. 
Can't you love him a little? It may save his life." 

Torie was overcome. She clasped Phyllis in her 
arms, and, kissing her pale face, on which her tears 
fell, she sobbed in choking tones, "I only needed 
this knowledge to make me supremely happy. Susie 
has told me of your brother's love, and now he has 
confessed it, though in his dreams. But it is all the 
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confirmation I ask for. My sweet Phyllis, listoi to 
me: I love your brother with all my heart. I have 
loved him from the beginning, but did not know it 
until to-day. Now let me take my place where I be- 
long, here by his bedside." 

Arthur at short intervals was conscious of what 
was going on about him, then would lapse into semi- 
unconsdousness or troubled sleep. The fever was 
rising, and Sherman declared that the services of 
the doctor wotdd be constantly required, and he 
thought he should not leave the patient until the 
crisis had passed, and that was not to be for some 
days. 

Torie and Phyllis were sitting by the bedside, 
when a knock was heard on the door. Phyllis opened 
it and discovered John Black standing there, with 
a letter in his hand. 

"Is Torie here?" he inquired, in tones of sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Before she could reply Torie was at the door. 

"What is it, John?" 

*'Come out here. I have a note for you from the 
Professor. I shall await your reply." 

The letter was opened, and John watched his sister 
as she read. First there was a look of surprise and 
then of indignation so great that she could not finish 
the letter. 

"Do you know what this contains, John?" 

"No, but I can surmise. The Professor and my- 
self have had a pretty warm time. I was so wrought 
up that I shook two trees and kicked several stumps, 
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instead of the Professor. But never mind me, Torie; 
let your answer be from your heart. I don't like the 
man, but I'll stand by you and endure him, if your 
happiness lies that way." 

"I will show you, my dear brother, in which di- 
rection my happiness lies. We both should have 
known it long ago. Here are pens and paper right 
at hand. I will reply to the Professor by note, and 
you shall read it." 

" No, I'll not read it, but you can read it to me." 

Torie wrote: 

Prof. James Long, 

Black-Lamb Ranch. 
Dear Sir : 

Your astonishing note has been duly received, at 
the hands of my brother. In reply I would say that I am now 
at the bedside of the man I most fondly love. The proudest 
and happiest day that I ever shall know will be the day that 
I become his wife. This confession on my part will render all 
further relations between us (of any kind) quite unnecessary. 
After your departure I shall return to the Black-Lamb Ranch, 
but not while you remain. 

Yours very truly, 

Victoria Black. 

This letter was read to John. It was delivered to 
the Professor. With the instinct of a gentleman, 
John Black withdrew from the room while the Pro- 
fessor read the crushing reply. 

"Mr. Black," remarked the Professor, as John 
re-entered, " do you know the contents of this note? " 

"Yes, sir.'' 

"Did you dictate it?" 
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" Professor Long, why will you continue to insult 
me? My sister read your letter and wrote this reply 
without being influenced in the least by me." 

^^Are you going to sustain her in this insanity? 
In her determination to marry — this nobody?" 

" Like my sister, Professor," replied John, bluntly, 
" it will be a proud and happy day for me when she 
becomes his wife. Now we will let this matter drop. 
I am at your service. What can I do for you?" 

"I desire to leave this place at once. A condition 
of barbarism exists here. I will go to Ludlow to- 
night. There, at least, they do not drink out jof tin 
dippers nor fry their meat in a spider. They will 
know what courtesies are due to a man of my at- 
tainments, not to speak of appearance. The only 
service I ask of you, sir, is that you secure Mr. 
Pray's horse, and, what do you call it, ' Buckboard?' 
Buckboard, yes. I prefer that he accompany me. 
Your company would be offensive. I shall report to 
your father the outrages which I have endured at 
your hands, and your sister's damning infatuation 
of that tow-headed woodsman. Bah! you are a vul- 
gar crowd." 

"Professor, if I wasn't feeling so mighty well 
pleased at the turn affairs have taken, I would resent 
the insult you have gone out of your way to heap 
upon my future brother-in-law. Now good-day. Pro- 
fessor. I will send Mr. Pray after you, and wait in 
the woods until you set forth. As Shakespeare says, 
in substance, there is nothing you have done so 
becoming and really appropriate since your arrival 
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as the leaving of us. We will hold a thanksgiving 
to-night upon the joy of your departure. Au revoir, 
my dear Professor." 

John Black went to secure the services of Cy. 
Henry, and rejoiced when he saw, from the cover of 
the woods, the "supercilious humbug," as he called 
him, pass beyond sight. And Willinocket knew the 
great Ego no more. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 



A TALE THAT WAS TOLD 
Let me tell my love. 

Two weeks passed. They had been weeks of anxiety, 
for there were days that the sick man was so near the 
borders of death that the doctor could not bid his 
friends hope for recovery. He knew no one save 
Phyllis. He seemed, at times, to understand that she 
was present, and would answer her questions ration- 
ally. 

Torie devoted herself to her sick lover. She heard 
from his fevered lips the story of his silent love for 
her, and longed for the time to come when she could 
tell him tjie story of her love, and the devotion which 
henceforth and always should be his. 

The day was approaching that her father and 
mother might be expected to arrive. She prayed 
that Arthur might regain his consciousness and 
hear from her own lips the story of her love before 
her parents' arrival. She divined that it would be 
more than medicine, more than nursing, more than 
food, to help him on to the goal of recovery. 

One afternoon as she sat by his bedside quite 
alone, thinking of the strange chance of their ac- 
quaintance, she became sensible that he was looking 
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steadily at her. She turned her head and saw what 
she felt, the gaze of the sick man fixed upon her. 
The light of intelligence and comprehension was in 
his eyes, with something of surprise. 

"Why, Miss Black. You here? What has hap- 
pened?" 

Torie, with her heart full of compassion and love, 
said, as she bent over him, and brushed away the 
golden hair, "Don't talk now, dear. You have been 
very sick, but are better; when you are a little 
stronger, I will tell you all about it." 

The sick man looked up and after a moment's 
hesitation murmured feebly. "Did you say *dear,' 
Miss Black, or was it only my foolish hope?" 

" I said ' dear,' and this is what I mean by it, my 
heroic darling." She put her hands each side of his 
wan face and kissed him. 

He struggled to raise his arms, that he might em- 
brace her. She put them back. "No, not now, dear 
Arthur; you are too weak." She blushed as she said 
this. She knew that she was almost overbold, but she 
wanted to make up to him that which he had no hope, 
before this, of ever possessing. 

He gently shook his head and rubbed his eyes, as 
if he feared he might be dreaming. 

"Oh, Torie, Torie, what does this me§n?" 

" It means, dear Arthur, that I love you, and that 
I found out my heart that terrible day at the river. 
Now say no more, but try and let that make you 
happy, as it does me. Close your eyes, and I will kiss 
them into sleep." 
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She did so, and Arthur slept. When the doctor 
came the next day he was surprised at the great 
improvement in Arthur's condition, and wondered at 
it; but Torie wondered not. 

Herbert Lamb had come regularly to inquire after 
his sick friend. As he began to improve, he brought 
some dainties from Cy. Henry's home, prepared by 
Mina or her mother. His calls at Piney Home were 
short. He had but little to say to Phyllis, address- 
ing himself most of the time to Susie or Sherman. 

Poor Phyllis began to droop. She could not un- 
derstand. Her love was so innocent, yet so silent, 
that no one suspected her suffering, until one day 
she broke down completely and took to her bed. The 
doctor said it was over-anxiety for her brother, her 
lack of sleep and long watches, that caused the ill- 
ness. 

But Susie knew better. She knew the girl's heart, 
of her worship of Herbert Lamb, and had thought 
by what Arthur had reported about the bear fight 
that Lamb loved Phyllis. Something must be done, 
or Phyllis would die of a broken heart. 

She knew that Arthur understood the state of his 
sister's love quite as well as she. She resolved that 
as soon as he was a little stronger she would talk it 
over with him. And she did. 

Arthur told her that he was sure that Lamb loved 
his sister. He told her of the scene he beheld at 
Lamb's bedside, when he was quite sure that Lamb 
had embraced her; of the endearing words that he 
had used as he lay in the road after his encounter 
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with the bear ; of the many glances of love that had 
unconsciously passed between them before he had 
departed for home in the fall; of Phyllis' seeming 
happiness. "Mr. Lamb," he continued, "is a man 
of honor. There is some reason, and a very strong 
one, which moves him to avoid the society of Phyl- 
lis, and I think I understand it. His friend Black 
is as much in love with my sister as Mr. Lamb. He 
declared to Lamb that the first time he saw Phyllis 
he knew he had met his fate. 

" Shortly after, Black saved Herbert's life from 
the h^nds of Lidian Pete. They have been great 
friends, regular David and Jonathan. Black did 
not suspect Lamb's love for Phyllis, but Lamb did 
know of his friend's love. What could Herbert do? 
His fine, chivalrous nature led him to try to conquer 
his passion; to give the field up to his friend, and 
as soon as possible put himself where he could not 
be tempted to betray his friend by a confession of his 
love. But the unexpected accident at the sheepfold, 
with the consequent showing of Phyllis' love for him 
and her tender nursing, probably led to some expres- 
sion, in act if not in word, of his true feeling. He 
practiced a little subterfuge, I think, in leaving last 
fall. He did not dare to trust himself in her presence 
longer, and went home. This is my version of the 
situation. You know, I have had a little experience 
of my own, and I know how resolved I was never to 
speak a word of love to Miss Black, but fate had 
decreed otherwise." 

"And fate," said a strangely hoarse voice near 
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them," has decreed that I should hear this story. 
It has been no fault of mme, dear friends. I feD 
asleep on this couch, not meaning to when I laid 
down. The twilight hid me from your sight, but, 
awakened by your voices, I heard the story. The 
words have fallen like lead upon the hope of my 
heart, but as I am a man, I plainly understand my 
duty. Herbert and Phyllis shall be made happy. 
This joy still remains to me. 

"I will go to Torie and tell her all. She has 
always confided in me. Let things be as they have 
been, and Piney Home s1;ill joyous. Nothing in my 
actions shall betray my deeper feelings. Grood- 
night, my brother; good-night, my sweet, noble 
friend," and pressing for a moment the hand of 
Susie Grant, John Black was gone. 
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JOHN BLACK'S LAST BATTLE 

A hard begmnmg mdketh a good ending, 

— ^Heywood. 

The Grordon boys, Steve and Jack — now called 
Stephen and John — had, under the tuition and ex- 
ample of Sherman Grant and John Black, become 
good men. Their reform was assured. All Willi- 
nocket rejoiced, especially "The Psalm Singers." 
Black and Arthur had kept Steve in their employ- 
ment the most of the time. Jack worked in Lumbert's 
mill, not far from his home, and was considered a 
skillful gangman. 

No one enjoyed the reformation of these two ** ex- 
toughs," as 'Bias called them, quite so much as John 
Black. "Nothing that I have ever done," he de- 
clared, "has been so pleasing to me, given me such 
unalloyed satisfaction, as the part which I have 
taken in helping to make these two men worthy and 
useful citizens." They attended church and Simday 
school, and while they had not been admitted to the 
inner fold, yet Mr. Porter was very hopeful that 
time would bring them to Christ. 

Their father died just before the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jonathan Black to visit the Black-Lamb 
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ranch. It was the time of the year that some of the 
drives were coming out of the smaller streams into 
the main river. Many of the men composing the 
driving crews were of the toughest kind, and 
wherever they could find a hotel, or a place where 
liquor was sold, they would become drunken and 
unmanageable. 

Old man Gordon was buried on Sunday. Mr. Por- 
ter, Sherman and his wife, Daniel Pomeroy, John 
Black and Mr. Thompson and his wife were return- 
ing through the woods from the funeral. As they 
were passing the hotel they heard voices of men 
cursing in a most angry and brutal manner. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Tyson appeared in the door and cried 
out: 

"Come quick! There are a lot of drunken river- 
drivers breaking into the barroom, and I fear they 
will kill Mr. Tyson ! There is no liquor in the house, 
but they swear there is, and that they will have it." 

Sherman left his wife with Mr. and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, and the four men entered the upper door of the 
hotel. John Black said to the distracted wife as they 
entered, "Have no fear, Mrs. Tyson, there are not 
river-drivers enough about here to force their way 
into this house against us." 

He really enjoyed the prospect of battle, Sunday 
though it was. He had just fought his greatest bat- 
tle with himself, and had won. He felt that even to 
defend John Tyson would be a pleasing diversion, 
and he entered the barroom with clenched hands and 
knotted muscles. 
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Tyson was defending the door that led from the 
open shed into the barroom. There was a bad cut on 
his forehead, caused by one of the brutes throwing 
a sharp stone through the window, striking his 
head. He had pushed the short bar counter against 
the door, and stood with the iron fire poker in his 
hand in a threatening attitude, declaring that he 
would brand the first man who came through the 
door. 

When Sherman and his friends entered he turned 
on them like a caged tiger, thinking it was another 
gang of river-drivers. He saw his mistake, and, 
apologizing, said, "Mr. Porter, this disturbance is 
no fault of mine. There is not a drop of Uquor in 
this house, but these men wonH beheve me.'' 

Just then there was a heavy crash, and the upper 
part of the door was broken in by a heavy fence rail 
being used as a battering ram. 

"Open that door, Mr. Tyson, quick," cried 
Black, "and give us a chance at them. Sunday or 
no Sunday, they shall be punished for this outrage." 

To the astonishment of all, Mr. Porter had 
thrown ofi^ his coat and ranged himself alongside of 
Dan and Sherman, John Black being a little in front. 
In a moment the bar was pulled aside, the battered 
door falling at the same time. An Irish tough, in 
whose brutal face was concentrated the ugliness of a 
dozen bulldogs, was the first to step over the threshold. 
But he got no further. A fist of iron, driven like a 
catapult, struck him on his massive jaw, and he went 
down like a stricken ox. At the same time the huge 
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frame of Dan went through the door, and two fists 
struck out right and left, and down went two more 
brutes. 

A Frenchman tried to dodge in as Dan shot out. 
He had a club in his hand, and was bent on mischief. 
But the strong fingers of Sherman closed around his 
neck, and he was borne to the floor. 

By this time the wretches had found out who was 
there, and they lost no time in getting away. John 
Black pursued them far up the road, and knocked 
two down before they could get out of his reach. In 
the excitement of the moment Sherman had choked 
his man until he was black in the face and had 
stopped struggling. Mr. Porter called his attention 
to the fact, and Sherman at once proceeded to bring 
the unconscious man to his senses. 

Drunken Mike still lay where he had fallen. 
Black's blow had been like a sledgehammer. Dan 
took him by his shoulders and partly lifted him up. 
Black showed some concern, saying, ^^I hope I did 
not break his jaw, a brute though he be." 

"He'll be all right," said Dan. "To-morrow he'll 
be bragging about what an illegant time he had 
down to Tyson's, and will show his scars or bumps, 
and be as proud of them as though he had been the 
victor in the fight." 

"I never could account for the contradiction in 
the Irish character," remarked Mr. Porter. "They 
will be as brutal as beasts one moment, and as tender 
as women the next. But you are hurt, Mr. Tyson!" 

Tyson had sunk into a chair, and through the 
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smeared blood they noted the paleness of his face. 
In another moment he had fainted. They laid him on 
the long bench, Mr. Porter going to Tyson's wife 
for water and cloths, assuring her that there was 
nothing serious. He thought in a few moments her 
husband would revive; that the stone had cut the 
skin, but had not broken the skull. And so it proved. 
Li a few moments he was lying comfortably in bed. 
He had said to Sherman and Mr. Porter — Black 
and Daniel having returned home — that he had 
made up his mind to stop selling liquor, and that he 
had emptied into the ditch all he possessed. 

"You have conquered me. I could not contend 
against you any longer. Everyone in Willinocket 
seemed to be reforming; and they all looked at me 
as they passed as if to say, *Joe Tyson, you no 
longer have a rope around our necks; we are free 
men. Get out of the rum business and be a decent 
citizen, a decent neighbor, a decent husband and 
father.' Mr. Porter, I heard your sermon on tem- 
perance last Sunday. My wife and children heard it 
also. You spared me. You spoke of the possible good 
that might lie hidden in the breast of the greatest 
offender, and of the miraculous power of Grod to aid 
the sinner to a new manhood, to noble Christian use- 
fulness, if he but ask His help. And then you prayed 
that God would give such men strength. Your words 
completed the work of the reformation of the rum- 
seller, Joe Tyson, which Sherman Grant and his 
wife have labored so long to bring about. How I am 
to live I know not. You say, * God will provide.' " 
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"He will provide," said Mr. Porter, solemnly. 

"He has provided," echoed Sherman. **Have no 
fear, neighbor Tyson. Great changes are taking 
place. Abide by your grand resolves, and you and 
your family shall know no want. That you may be 
assured that we speak no vain words, growing out 
of the joy of this hour, I will say to you that the 
changes I speak of are such as to make you a man 
of more than moderate means. Next spring the 
great thread company have assured me that they 
shall put up three large spool mills in this county, 
and one of them, in all probability, will be built in 
Mattakeag. Your splendid birch woods, which you 
have, fortimately, never sacrificed for fuel, will make 
you independent. 

" Now rest in hope and peace. All will be well.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
LOVE HEALETH 

And m your sweet and yowng delights 
My own lost youth heats musical. 

He wa>s my friend, generous and kind to me. 

— Bulwer. 

John Black made a confidant of his sister, telling 
her the full story of his love and disappointment, 
and his determination to bring together the lovers 
that he had unwittingly separated. 

Torie looked at him admiringly. 

" My dear brother, I told you that a test of your 
courage and manhood would come some day. You 
were pining for an opportimity to prove yourself. 
The opportunity has come, and you are going to be 
equal to it. I never was prouder of my brother than 
at this moment. You have been spared the mortifica- 
tion which a proposal of marriage would have 
brought you. She will never know how dearly you 
loved her. She does not seem to realize her power over 
all hearts. That is one of her charms; for beasts, 
birds, men and women all yield to her magic power. 
Think of her as a sweet, wild flower, whose beauty 
touched you, charmed you; whose sweetness you are 
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not to gather, but leave to another who had a stronger 
claim." 

"Thank you, dear sister, for your comforting 
words. I will go forth the same man as far as ap- 
pearance is concerned, and trouble no one with a 
face dejected or a heart despairing. But — I did love 
that strange, sweet girl. Henceforward I will try to 
think of others, and be less bound up in myself." 

" John," said his sister, half timidly, " didn't you 
love Mary Holland once?" 

"Yes, but her treatment of me was something 
which I felt I never could forgive. Without a word 
she threw me aside, as one might an old shoe. I was 
young, but I suffered none the less keenly." 

"John, I felt that she had outraged all decency 
and honor myself. She was my friend as well as your 
sweetheart, and I asked her to tell me why she had 
treated you so brutally. She replied in a short, 
kindly note, all blurred with tears, * My dear friend, 
I cannot tell you now. Some day you will know. I 
love your brother, and shall never love any other 
man. My heart is breaking.' 

"Yesterday I received a letter from her. You 
shall read it. It seems she was an adopted child, 
taken when she was a mere infant by the childless 
Hollands, and made as one of their own. She never 
knew of her far-off English parentage, and grew up 
thinking that she was a Holland by birth and blood. 
Her adopted father, as you know, died in an insane 
asylum, and insanity had been the curse of his race. 
Mary would not have the man she loved make such a 
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terrible sacrifice as to marry one in whose blood there 
w€is a taint of insanity. She would not make this 
reason known, out of regard and love for her mother, 
as she thought her. And so, with a heroism greater 
than that which in man is awarded the world's 
plaudits, she suffered in silence. The death of her 
adopted mother, who told her in her dying hour who 
she really was, released Mary from her self-imposed 
silence, and permits her to explain her treatment of 
you. She says she is going to England to try and 
find some relative with whom she can live and pass 
her days. Read the letter, and I know you will for- 
give Mary Holland." 

John read the letter, but said no word beyond that 
he must go and find Herbert. 

Just then Lamb entered, and asked John if he had 
a spare tip to his rod. 

"Are you going fishing?" 

"Yes, I am going up to Mattakeag Lake for a 
week." 

"Herbert Lamb, you are not going a step," said 
John emphatically. "Excuse me, my old friend, but 
you are acting like a fool." 

Lamb looked at his friend in astonishment. 

"Have you been to Piney Home to-day?" con- 
tinued Black. 

**Yes, I went to inquire after Arthur." 

*'Did you inquire after Phyllis?" 

"Well — yes." 

"How is she?" 

**Mrs. Grant thinks she will sit up to-day." 
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"O, she wiU?" 

"What do you mean?" said Lamb. 

"I mean this: You love Phyllis Pray, and she 
loves you. Now don't deny it. Tone knows it, and 
we all know it. Phyllis' illness has not been caused 
by the care of her brother, but by your neglect. You 
are sacrificing both her and yourself on the altar of 
a mistaken honor. To keep from betraying the con- 
fidence of a friend you would sacrifice the life of her 
who is dearer to you than life itself. That is an honor 
too fine for this world. The price is too much to ask 
of any man. Come with me, dear old boy, and you, 
Torie, to Piney Home. I shall feel that I am to be 
blessed, for shall I not be the bearer of good tidings? 
We will not only have a reunion, but a union of 
loving hearts, kept apart by the idistaken chivalry 
and faithful devotion of a noble friend.'' 

Phyllis had arisen, and been assisted to dress by 
Susie, who placed her in an easy chair before a 
bright, open fire in her own room. No word had been 
said to her regarding Herbert Lamb. Her nature 
was such that she must suffer alone. 

Daniel had come in with an armful of wood, and 
reported to Susie that Black and his sister and Lamb 
were coming through the woods road towards the 
house. 

"Where is Phyllis?" Torie inquired. 

"In my sitting room before the fire. She seems a 
little better this morning." 

Torie took Herbert by the arm, walked him into 
the room, led him to the chair where Phyllis sat, and 
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Bsid, i^th mock seriousness, ^* Allow me to introduce 
you to my friend, Mr. Herbert Lamb. I hope that 
after you again become acquainted you will understand 
each other better. I will leave you for the present." 

She rushed out, closed the door, and, seizing Susie 
around the neck, exclaimed, " They are to be happy, 
dear Susie, happy as I am in my love and hope! I 
believe I shall cry, I am so full of joy! Isn't it 
splendid that we found out all about it? And the 
queer part is that John thought Herbert didn't like 
her at all. John has acted nobly, Susie, and is going 
to be the same as he has always been. How is Arthur? 
May I see him?" 

^^He is doing splendidly. He will come to the 
table for the first time to-night, and we are going to 
have you all here to celebrate the event. Daniel is 
leading him to the porch. He will be glad to see you. 
But where is your brother?" 

"He is out in the yard, petting Monk and talk- 
ing with Sherman. Phyllis has taught us all to love 
animals." 

"And everything else," said Susie, "herself in- 
cluded. She inquired after the deer which she had fed 
before her illness, and Daniel told her that he had 
fed them every day." 

Torie went out to her lover, leaving Susie about 
her duties. She was expecting her sister Esther, to- 
gether with her father and mother, to visit them in 
June. The joy of Torie, and her rather unique way 
Jof leading Lamb in and introducing him to Phyllis, 
opened her eyes to the new and happy state of 
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affairs, and she felt a burden lifted from her. She 
and her husband had worried over the unhappy oom- 
plication which they had no power to adjust. 

But "all's well that ends well," thought Susie, 
and that it would end well she had no reason to doubt. 
The door of her room opened. 

"Aunt Susie," caUed Phyllis in a changed voice, 
"will you come in a moment?" 

^^Yes, as soon as I drive Skip and Dodge out of 
the cupboard. They are just frantic for pie crust." 

She had an object in speaking so carelessly. She 
wanted to convey the idea to the lovers that nothing 
unusual had happened, that they might feel more at 



When she appeared in the room she said lightly, 
"Shall I send out for Father Sherman to come in 
and bless his children?" 

"I have been blessed," replied Lamb, "far be- 
yond my deserving. I have been bUnd, foolish, cruel, 
it may be; but you know, Mrs. Grant, why. I will 
not go into explanations. I ask that you consent to 
my marriage with Phyllis. I desire that the marriage 
take place early this fall, and in this dear home. 
You need not answer now, for I want your consent 
to include the consent of your husband." 

Susie looked down on Phyllis' happy face. 

" What says our * wood nymph ' ? " 

" I have consented, dear Auntie, to anjrthing so long 
as you and Uncle Sherman think it is right. I am go- 
ing to be well now. I thought yesterday I did not want 
to live, but how different everything looks to-day." 
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A SENSIBLE FATHER 

"/ wotdd rather,** said ThemistocleSf **Kax)e a 
man that wants money than money that wants a 
man** — Plutarch. 

When John Black returned to the Black-Lamb 
cabin, after the affair at Tyson's tavern, his sister 
met him at the door with a letter in her hand. Her 
face looked bright and happy. 

" I have a letter from father which Mr. Pray has 
been carrying around in his pocket two days. But 
where have you been, John?" she exclaimed, on 
taking a second look at him. 

"Why, at Mr. Grordon's funeral, of course." 

"Well, do they tear collars, pull out neckties, 
ruffle up shirts, tear coat sleeves, turn a man all 
awry, at funerals here? One of your eyes is black- 
ened, John. What has happened?" 

" The old story, I suppose," said John, " I stepped 
on a board and the end flew up." 

"That may account for your black eye, but not 
for your bedraggled clothes. I should think you had 
been on a bat at Tyson's if I didn't know better. 
You are pale. Don't keep me waiting. What is it, 
John?" 
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**Torie, you guessed it the first time," 

"Guessed what?'* 

** You said I * looked as if I had been on a bat at 
Tyson's.' Now, sit down, Kttle one," said John, 
affectionately, "and I will tell you all about it. 
Then you can read the letter, and after that I will 
take a bath in my dugout tub. Are the governor 
and mother all right?" 

"Yes, and they will be with us day after to- 
morrow." 

John told his sister of the lively skirmish they 
had at Tyson's. He said he "rather enjoyed it, and 
hoped he hadn't hurt anyone." Of course, he could 
not tell her of the scene which afterwards took place 
at the bedside of Joe Tyson, yet somehow he felt that 
a reformation was going on in the heart of **01d 
Joe," as the boys called him, and he told his sister so. 

" He's not a bad fellow at heart, Torie. He seems 
to think a great deal of his childroi. He has been 
to church the last three or four Sundays, and 
always contributes something. I saw him shake the 
hand of Mr. Porter last Sunday, very cordially, and 
heard him thank him for the sermon. He's not as 
black as he has been painted." 

"Wouldn't it be splendid, John, if, by the influ- 
ence of Mr. Grant and Mr. Porter, he could be in- 
duced to stop selling liquor and reform?" 

"He has stopped," said her brother. "That is 
what brought on the fight." 

"Well, I am glad," exclaimed Torie. "I really 
like his wife and children, and if he goes out of the 
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rum business we should both call and pay our re- 
spects to his family, if we cannot just at the present 
pay them to him. It will certainly be neighborly, and 
make the poor woman feel that she has friends." 

"Well," said John, "I am going to pay my re- 
spects to him now. We found him fighting like the 
devil — excuse the word — that he might keep the 
word which he had pledged to his conscience, silently 
and alone, that he would go out of the rum business. 
A man that will do that has something of the hero 
about him. His reformation will stick. I will gam- 
ble on it. I am a Tyson man from this out. But read 
the letter," 

''Cambridge, May 28, 18 — 
"My dear Children: 

What is this I hear? My daughter has thrown 
herself, unasked and unsought, into the arms of ' a nobody.' 
Confesses her love in 'vulgar boldness,* and faints when her 
lover falls into the river and wets his feet. Her brother, equally 
mad, backs her up in her ' lovesick insanity,* and boasts of the 
pleasure which a union of his sister with a * coarse river-driver,' 
will give him. And many other things of a most damaging 
character, such as living among 'barbarians' in a 'barbaric' 
manner. It is about time that your civilized father^ came to 
Black-Lamb ranch, and rescued you all from the dangers 
which threaten you. 

"This is a part of the tale, my dear children, that I heard 
in my library two nights ago, from the lips of Professor James 
Long. I listened to all he said without a word of comment. 
After he had finished, I said to him, ' Professor Long, are you 
through ? Is there any more " shames " with which you can 
stain my children ? Are you sure that they have not committed 
some nefarious crime ? Outraged some other rules of decency ? 
There are some crimes which they could have committed that 
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you have not nominated. Think well, let me know all. Do you 
think I should take an officer of the law with me, and a pair 
of handcuffs, when I go to Willinocket next week ? Should I 
be wiser than the Hebrew David and arm myself against 
my son ? ' 

"As I talked I felt my indignation rising. I wanted to smite 
right there the traducer of my children. The Professor evidently 
saw the mistake he had made and began to hedge a little. 

**I said to him as calmly as I could, 'Professor Long, I 
desire that you leave my house at once, and in the future we 
meet as strangers. James, show this man to the side door. 1 
will allow no known slanderer of my children to pass in or 
out of the front door, where I am wont to welcome honest men.* 

"The Professor seemed dumb. His face fairly worked with 
emotions of various kinds. I walked out of the room, leaving 
him there. When I returned he was gone. Now so much 
for that." 

"Wasn't he grand, John?'* said Torie. 
"He's the wrong man for Professor Long to try 
and bluff," said John, "but read the rest." 
Torie continued: 

"There must be some truth in what the Professor said about 
your confessing your love, my daughter, for this young Pray. 
I suppose he is the same young man who played that heroic 
role at Lake Molimk. I know you both too well to think for 
a moment that there is not firm reason for whatever has taken 
place. The endorsement by my two children of the character 
and goodness of anyoofs is a certificate which has great weight 
with your father. I cannot think that my daughter has been 
immodest or too prodigal with the precious gift of her love ; 
nor my son unwise in sustaining her in her choice. I will not 
say that I am not surprised, and somewhat chagrined, to think 
that my beautiful child should pass by so many noble and 
eligible men in her own station, and meet her fate in the far 
woods of Maine. I will hold in abeyance all judgments until 
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I meet you in your cabin home, and learn from your own lips 
the romantic story — for romantic it is. 

** Your father and mother love you both, and will do all we 
can to promote your happiness. And their disappointment shall 
not count if the man is worthy. 

"Your loYing father, 

'*JovATHAK Black." 

Two days later found the father and mother in 
the Black-Lamb log cabin with their children. 

Mother Black was somewhat fastidious, and at 
first seemed to miss the conveniences of her city 
home. But in a few days she began to enjoy a new 
vitality. 

The great trees waved their green leaves benignly 
above her. She could peep into the verdant shades of 
the almost interminable woods, and feel coming from 
these spicy aisles the strong panacea of health. 
Every morning she would listen to the madrigals of 
the wild but happy birds. Tumble Down Joe, the 
Uttle stream just back of the cabin, sang and gur- 
gled its joyous way along its rock bed, 

''The liquid lapses of the murmuring waters.*' 

The morning sim poured its light and warmth 
into her somewhat rude but commodious chamber. 
The great fireplace, with its morning glow, gave to 
the living room a cheerfulness she had never known 
in her own home, where the viewless heat came 
through ugly openings in the floor. GraduaUy the 
native charms of both the home and its surround- 
ings began to impress her, and she said to her hus- 
band one morning as the sunlight poured through 
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the green-latticed curtains of the trees, " This is indeed 
beautiful. I am becoming acquainted with these sil^it 
trees and begin to understand how nature responds 
to her devotees. We must read Thoreau over again. 
He loved the woods, and now I understand why/' 

John and Herbert had copied after Piney Home 
largely, and while their cabin was smaller, in many 
ways it was identical. John would have a bean-hole, 
a well with a well-sweep, although the water was 
furnished by a spring not three feet deep. The skill 
of Daniel had been exhausted in making it a charm- 
ing, rustic, woodsy retreat, and father Black was so 
delighted with it that he said that if he had fifty 
years to live he should try and spend every siunmer 
at the Black-Lamb cabin, near the waters of the 
Tumble Down Joe — a name which seemed to charm 
him. 

He requested that he be aUowed two or three days 
of perfect quiet to see none but his own, and to live 
in the midst of the " sweet breathing woods,'* as the 
Germans say, and feel his youth come back to him. 

His request was granted, and for three days he 
and his wife sauntered forth, following such woodsy 
roads as their son told them were safe and easy 
traveling. 

Then came an invitation from the Grants to come 
to Piney Home to tea, and spend the evening. Mrs. 
Grant and Phyllis would make an informal call that 
afternoon. 

The Judge and his wife had heard their daugh- 
ter and son extol the Grants very highly, and ex- 
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pected from what they had learned that they were 
considerably in advance of that pioneer class which, 
while they were necessary, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to be cultured or refined. They knew that the 
Truesdale side of the family had been we^ reared 
and educated; but they expected, almost feared, 
that the advantages which Mr. and Mrs. Grant had 
enjoyed in early youth might, by disuse, be lost in 
these rather rude surroundings. But a few moments 
in the presence of Mrs. Grant and her protege, 
Phyllis, satisfied them that their fears were ground- 
less, that a truer womanhood or a more beautiful 
maidenhood they had never met. And when at Piney 
Home they met Sherman Grant, Daniel Pomeroy and 
Torie's hero, Arthur Pray, they were lost in wonder 
that so much of all that was manly and gracious, 
womanly and beautiful could be found on the bor- 
ders of a great woods, and away from the contact 
and influence of cultured society. 

The Judge grew almost boyish. He dubbed it 
^^ Paradise Regained," and when his son jokingly 
reminded him of the dislike that he had formerfy 
manifested for Willinocket, the Judge remarked, 
"Well, I hadn't seen the place then. Now that I 
have, I have changed my mind. I think I will stay 
with you until fall. Your mother is improving won- 
derfully, and I can't get enough to eat, I am so 
hearty. Can I stay, John, if I will be a real good 
father?" 

"You can stay a thousand years, you dear old 
governor. You are the best father a man ever had." 
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" So say we all of us," broke in Torie. 

Nothing had been said by any member of the 
Black family regarding Torie's engagement to 
Arthur Pray. The Judge and his wife maintained a 
wise silence on the subject, and Torie and her 
brother, having counseled together, came to the con- 
clusion that their wisest course was silence. Torie 
managed to see her lover nearly every day. Arthur 
was able to walk from his room to the porch, and 
was rapidly gaining in strength, but the broken 
shoulder still made him some trouble. 

The Judge was found very often seated on the 
bench formed around the great beech trunk that 
rose up through it, talking with Arthur. He was 
quietly studying him. Every look, every word, every 
gesture of the young man he carefully noted. 

Arthur was at first very reticent ; but the Judge 
was world wise, and could understand readily why 
the young man seemed embarrassed and unable to 
express himself freely regarding the profession which 
he hoped to acquire. 

The Judge would skillfully weave in a philosophic 
question, asking the young man his opinion. The 
answer would often involve some knowledge of his- 
tory or familiarity with certain national events, in 
which some great men figured. To his surprise, 
Arthur seemed to grasp the question, and would 
reply with clearness and force, and often with orig- 
inality. 

The Judge was secretly pleased with this evidence 
of his careful study of history and biography. 
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The Judge had plans. He was a shrewd, long- 
headed man. He would never have allowed his daugh- 
ter to sacrifice her future and their peace even upon 
the altar of her affection. But when sure that the 
object of her love was worthy, had ambition, pos- 
sessed courage, was of good parentage, had a living 
brain force, and a warm, generous nature, he would 
not only consent that their present relations could 
continue, but he would take this promising young 
man under his immediate care, and see to it that he 
was properly educated for the high calling which 
he had chosen to follow. And when time should prove 
Arthur Fray's worthiness, if he and his daughter 
still loved each other, there would bie no opposition 
to the imion. 

Arthur did not realize with what keenness he was 
watched by the Judge. But his heart was simple and 
honest. He was sincere in everything, and altogether 
modest. It is impossible to throw these virtues off 
their guard, and consequently he grew in the esteem 
and respect of the father of Victoria Black. 

One day the Judge walked into the little library 
where Sherman was studying the history of Maine. 
He looked up as the Judge entered, and asked him 
to be seated. 

^^Mr. Grant, do you think there is money to be 
made in buying wild lands of the State?" 

«I do. Judge." 

"Do you know of any tracts, large or small, that 
you think could be bought right?" 

" I know of three. I should have bought them be- 
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fore this, but they are very large tracts, which can- 
not be divided, and I have not the means to purchase 
so large an amount." 

"Where are they?" 

Sherman took down a map of Maine and showed 
him. 

"What is the price?" 

** Eighty cents an acre." 

'^How much money would it take to get pos- 
session?" 

"Nearly fifty thousand dollars, Judge." 

"Do you feel very certain that there must be an 
advance in the value of timber lands?" 

"I do." 

"Will you give me, as succintly as possible, the 
reasons why you think so?" 

Then followed Sherman's reasons, which, the 
Judge later said, in talking with a legal friend, 
"was the clearest, most forcible statement of facts, 
sustained by logic, by experience, by a knowledge of 
the past and present, and the drawing of a conclu- 
sion from these, that I have ever heard." 

When Sherman had finished, the Judge said, 
" Sherman Grant, I deputize you to buy these three 
tracts. One of them in the name of my son, John 
Black; one in the name of my daughter, Victoria 
Black, and the other in the name of Arthur Pray. 
This last lot is to be under your absolute control 
until such a time as I shall make known that you 
are at liberty to turn the property over to the man 
in whose name it was purchased. This matter- you 
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will, for the present, consider strictly confidential. 
Your remuneration shall be ten per cent, of the 
profits, if this will be satisfactory to you." 

" Judge Black, you are too generous. Such a com- 
mission would make me a rich man in less than ten 
years." 

"Nothing would please me better, Mr. Grant. I 
will draw the papers to-morrow, giving you full 
power to act. Use my son in every way you can. He 
is to take a course in surveying next winter, that 
he may be able to take care of his own property. 
You cannot act too quickly to please me. Any money 
you require at once will be at your command." 

And the gracious but rather formal Judge went 
his way. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE VISIT TO THE DAUGHTERLESS HOME 

Sole daughter of my house and heart. 

— Byron. 

Words are the daughters of earthy and things 
the sons of Heaven. — Johnson. 

For the next two months things went along the 
even tenor of their way. 

Judge Black and his wife still remained at the 
Black-Lamb ranch. Mrs. Black's health had im- 
proved. She declared she was growing stronger every 
day, and if John didn't send them home they would 
both remain until the cabin was closed. Nothing 
would have pleased Torie and her brother more. 
John was determined never to go back to city society 
life, with its formal nothings, and its serious regard 
for many things which took strength and time, but 
which gave nothing in return. They were both de- 
voted to their father and mother, and when they 
f oimd them happy and contented at the Black-Lamb 
cabin it added to John's determination to become a 
land-owner, and capable of surveying his own lands, 
and to lead an outdoor, robust, strenuous life, the 
only one suited to his vigorous mind and body. 
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Torie had learned to love the woods, the great 
free woods, and when she saw the color come back to 
her mother's cheeks she felt like thanking her 
beneficent Creator for making the beautiful trees 
which had given to her and all she loved new life 
and new strength. 

Arthur had quite regained his strength, and was 
at his books, studying hard to meet his examinations. 
His attentions to Torie were serious and dignified. 
They sometimes wandered through the woods and 
talked over their plans for the future. Arthur and 
Torie both thought it would be best to wait until he 
graduated from the school of technology before he 
made any formal claim of her hand. Their mutual 
love they were sure of; they were young and could 
wait. Arthur knew that the Judge was gauging 
him, but he never strove, on that account, to appear 
otherwise than natural. The yoimg philosopher knew 
that herein lay his safety. If he was judged favor- 
ably, when he said or did that which was spontaneous 
and natural, then he would never disappoint those 
who might learn to put their trust in him. 

A canoe trip to the base of Katahdin was planned. 
Judge Black and his son, accompanied by Daniel 
and Arthur, were to go, the latter two acting as 
guides and canoeists. When they returned, the Judge 
said he had been greatly impressed with both men, 
and there was no longer any doubt in his mind re- 
garding the high character and manhood of the man 
whom his daughter loved. 

He said nothing, except to his wife. Yet Arthur 
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from that time received from Torie's parents a cer- 
tain delicate courtesy, which, had he understood it, 
would have made him very hopeful, very happy. 
He could not understand the Judge. There was a 
reserve even in his familiarity, and he gave no hint 
that he understood the relation existing between 
Torie and himself. How it would end Arthur knew 
not, only hoped. 

The marriage of Plqrllis and Herbert had been 
fixed for October 1st. It was to be a great affair for 
Willinocket. They were to be married under the pines 
in front of the house. All the country around were 
to be invited. 

"We will have another Forest of Arden scene," 
said Susie, ** but two things we shall leave out." 

" And what are those ? " inquired John Black. 

"The boar's head and melancholy Jacques." 

" Are you going to have a collation ? " 

"We shall have something to eat, if that is vi^hat 
you mean," replied Susie. "Do you know what I 
have planned ? " 

"No, but I am just dying to hear." 

" I am going to have a r^ular New England din- 
ner. Down East New England," she said. "This 
will be the menu: 

Baked Beans 
Daniel's unmatchaUe. 

Doughnuts 

By the Nymph of the Woods, the last 
she will probably ever cook as Phyllis Fkay. 
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Baked Indian Pudding 
By your Humble Servant, Mrs. Grant. 

Pumpkin Re — Two inches deep^ 
By the Bride's Mother, Mrs. Cyrus Henry Pray. 

Brown Bread 
By the new adept. Mademoiselle Victoria Black. 

Coffee 
By the Bride's Father, Cyrus Henry himself. 

"Then there wUl be all the accessories, together 
with corned lamb, roast beef, roast chicken, immacu- 
late biscuits rising high, with small, brown crowns, 
and lots and lots of other good things. Garlands 
will be woven of leaves of as many colors as Joseph's 
coat. 

"And Daniel has planned to have Monk well in 
the foreground, and, if possible, the two young deer 
which Phyllis tamed last winter by feeding. She can 
do anything with them, and so can Daniel. Won't it 
be charming? It will be sad, too, for we shall miss 
our sunbeam. But Mr. Lamb says they will come to 
us every year, and that will be such a comfort to all 
of us. But I must go now. You must do your best 
to entertain us to-night, for Phyllis, Herbert and I 
start for Boston to-morrow. You know we have never 
met Herbert's parents, his mother's poor health 
obliging her to remain at home under a doctor's care. 
We shall forego all ceremony and call upon the 
Lambs, who, I am sure, must be lovely people, if I 
am to judge by their son. Now you ought to thank 
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me for telling you so much. You are at liberty to 
tell the whole world, if you want to. We are de- 
lighted that you are going to remain at the Black- 
Lamb ranch until after the wedding in the woods. 
Now I must go and talk with your father and 
mother." 

The trip to Boston was uneventful, save that 
Susie and Phyllis stopped over one boat at her old 
home and persuaded Herbert to do the same. Susie 
was not without some pride in the appearance of 
her parents, also in her home, and was rather anxious 
that Phyllis' gentle but aristocratic lover should see 
that her friends were of no mean orckr, but of a 
highly respectable class, and quite as well regarded 
in the conununity in which they lived and moved as 
those of his own family. 

Herbert Lamb was evidently pleased with the 
Truesdales, although he did not need this extra proof 
of their merit to further satisfy him. 

Phyllis had been to the High School at C. two 
terms, and while there had been taken into the Trues- 
dale family as one of them. She had, as usual, cap- 
tured their hearts, and when Susie's father learned 
that the trip to Boston was to buy a wardrobe suit- 
able for the station which Phyllis would occupy as 
the wife of Herbert Lamb, he gave Susie carte 
blanche orders on several of the firms with which he 
did business, and remarked that ^^ nothing is t(x> good 
for little Phyllis. Buy the best of everything, have it 
charged to my account, and I will gladly pay for it." 

They went to the house of Susie's aunt in Boston, 
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Lamb at parting fixing an hour the following day 
that he and his father would call. His mother, while 
able to be about her home, was not strong enough 
to leave it. At the appointed time father and son 
were announced, and Susie with her protege went into 
the little parlor to meet them. Mr. Lamb, senior, was 
a tall, pale, intellectual-looking man of quiet and 
easy manners. His son resembled him, but was much 
smaller. After the introduction, they fell into an easy 
conversation, Susie feeling quite at ease. 

Herbert was entertaining his sweetheart on a sofa. 
She seemed very happy and talked with imusual 
freedom. Finally the father arose, advanced towards 
them, and said, "My children — for you are both 
mine now — it is a joy to me to see you so happy. 
My dear Phyllis, do not think me a flatterer when I 
say that you are all my son has declared you to be, 
a very rare woman. I thought it difficult to find in 
any one woman, grace, goodness and beauty, all- 
excelling, but in thee, my daughter, all are blended. 
I ask you to come to us at an early day, that Her- 
bert's mother may see his choice. I feel that I can 
assure you that she, like myself, will welcome you 
into our daughterless home, where you will be loved 
and cherished as one of our own blood. My son will 
arrange the day and hour. And as soon as your 
shopping is done, Mrs. Grant," he said, turning to 
Susie, "we desire you to come to our home, and 
remain with us until your departure. We feel that 
you will grant this request, owing to the inability of 
Mrs. Lamb to otherwise meet you." 
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Both women were struck with the gentleness and 
gentlemanness of Herbert's father, and his request 
.seemed like an obligation which they were bound to 
fulfil. 

The next afternoon found them at the Lamb home 
for the introductory call. 

The house was old-fashioned, but there was about 
every chair, every table, every piece of furniture 
something of refinement, something that said, **We 
change not. The caprice of fashion we heed not, for 
we were conceived and built along the lines of solid 
and enduring beauty and utility, ^and nice custom 
courtesies to us.'" 

Mother Lamb sat in a large easy chair, quite near 
the window. As Susie and Phyllis entered Herbert ad- 
vanced and introduced Mrs. Grant first. Phyllis, who 
was a little confused, had hesitated, but Herbert's 
father took her hand, raised it gallantly to his lips, 
then led her forward, saying very gently, "Mother, 
this is Miss Phyllis Pray, who is to be our daughter 
very soon. We will leave her with you a short time." 
Motioning to his son and Susie, they crossed the hall 
into the library. 

Susie saw tears in the father's eyes. They talked 
together a short time, then a bell was heard to ring, 
and Mr. Lamb said, "Mother wants us." 

When they entered the room, Phyllis was on a low 
ottoman at Mrs. Lamb's feet. She was tenderly 
caressing Phyllis, and was saying, ^^I was prepared 
to love you, my dear, from what father and Herbert 
had said, but you are more than they have pictured. 
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I feel that my life will renew itself. Now kiss me, 
before I turn you over to your friends." 

The interview which Susie and Phyllis has so 
much dreaded had closed with triumph for them both. 
Phyllis had crept into the hearts of the old people 
as easily as she had into the hearts of Sherman and 
Susie. Her life opened fair. She seemed to be one on 
whom fortune loved to smile. 

Esther had gone to Piney Home; father and 
mother Truesdale joined Susie and Phyllis at the 
boat at C, and they all proceeded up the river on 
their way to prepare for the wedding. 

Herbert was not with them. There were many 
things to do before his marriage day, and his father 
and mother, being unable to attend the wedding, 
urged their boy to remain with them as long as pos- 
sible, for they realized that a new and greater love 
had come, and never again would they be quite the 
same to him. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments: love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

— Shakbspbass. 

He is the half part of a blessed man 
Left to be finished by such as she^ 
And she a fair divided excellence 
Whose ftdlness of perfection lies in him. 

They arrived home in safety, and preparations 
were begun for the wedding, Torie, Arthur, Daniel, 
Esther, Mr. Porter, Susie and Jane Sewall entering 
into the plans with great enthusiasm. John Black, 
in whose heart there was still a dull pain, said, '^I 
have a plan which I am working out that I will sub- 
mit, which, if carried out, I think, will suggest some- 
thing of *Arden's classic forest' in Shakespeare's 
romantic play of As You Like It." 

In a few days the plan was laid before them. 
They all declared it to be "just the thing." 

Torie was wild with joy, and remarked that such 
a wedding to start with should sweeten and beautify 
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all the days of the bride's life, for it was out- 
romancing romance. 

The day of the wedding came, and the " gods," as 
Torie said, "seemed pleased, for everything that 
nature could do to make the day perfect in air and 
earth was done." 

There was only one regret felt, and that was that 
the parents of Herbert Lamb could not be present. 
They sent in their place a very dear nephew of Mr. 
Lamb's. He was a young and promising journalist 
on one of the New York papers, and a class grad- 
uate of Herbert's. He did not arrive until the day of 
the wedding. He had no idea of the elaborate prepa- 
rations that had been made to make it so uniquely 
romantic. His quick eye and alert intellect took in 
the strikingly beautiful and poetic features of the 
whole affair, and in an accoimt which appeared in 
one of the metropolitan journals he set forth in 
glowing terms a vivid description of the romantic 
scene. 

A WEDDING IN THE WOODS. 



Shakespeare's As You Like It Re-enacted in Real 

Life — ^Deer, Moose, Small Beasts and Birds 

Assist at the Nuptials. 

It was the high privilege of your correspondent to be present 
at a wedding ceremony in the heart of ''Maine's Arden 
Forest," which, for uniqueness of conception, startling dramatic 
effect, surpassing beauty of surroundings, and romantic circum- 
stances, was never before equaled in this or any other land. 
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The writer knows that this is a great claim to make ; but 
when the story is told, even in his poor way, he feels that all 
will concede his claim. 

Imagine if you can a deep woodland guiltless of undei]growth, 
leaving all untrammeled the aisles of the forest as far as the 
eye can see. In the foreground, which overlooks a lovely 
valley, through which wind two great rivers, stands the white 
log home of Hon. Sherman Grant. On three sides are the 
trees, and you approach it through a grove of evei]greens, the 
tall pines prevailing. On the west side is a grove of beech and 
maple, and beyond this the beginning of a measureless forest. 
A green surging blanket of woodland reaching far to Scotia's 
dark waters. 

To look into their mysterious depths and try to realise their 
almost " boundless continuity of shade ** suggests to the mind 
the vastness of nature and her works, and the smallness of 
man and his works. 

Just back of the charming home is a small grove of second 
growth pines and beyond this the great woods again. The 
beech, maple and birch were all dressed in their gorgeous 
Autumn livery as though arrayed for the occasion. Through 
them runs a broad wood road, canopied with the prodigality 
of nature. Among the pines were arranged two rows of seats 
in crescent form. At the center, was an opening, and here 
stood the minister. A little in front of him and hanging from 
the trees were two hearts made of the flaming leaves of white 
maple, and through them ran an arrow of Cupid*8 transfixing both. 

Right and left were the friends and neighbors, and the min- 
ister, Mr. Porter, in flowing robes of green, stood ready to 
unite the now invisible lovers. All visible were dressed in as 
bright colors as the season would permit. They were so 
arranged that man and wife, lover and sweetheart, boy and 
girl, alternated. Each bore a wreath or a bouquet of wild 
flowers. Altogether the scene was rare and picturesque. The 
immediate friends of the bride and groom had not yet appeared. 
The writer knew nothing of the arrangements, as he had 
arrived just as the minister took his stand imder the hearts, 
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and at the center of the human crescent. Far down the long 
lane there appeared to be a blockade of evergreens, but nothing 
further was visible save the silent trees. After a short invoca- 
tion by the minister there was heard the distant sound of a 
bugle pealing forth a glad note. Then were heard the voices 
of many children, the boys and girls of the Sunday school, 
who had been trained to perform their part in this rare scene. 
They were singing a joyous refrain suited to the occasion, and 
were still invisible. Another note from the bugle and on both 
sides of the broad road they suddenly appeared as though 
summoned by genii. The girls were in pure white, the boys in 
red jackets with white trousers and caps. Pinned to the front 
of the girls* dresses were red hearts, and on the jackets of the 
boys, white ones. The singing stopped, and another ringing 
note came from the invisible bugle, and far down the forest 
aisle fell the green curtains and Phyllis Pray and Herbert 
Lamb the bride and groom stood revealed. At her side was 
her wild deer friend. At Herbert's si^e stood Monk, the moose, 
large and ominous, but ready to perform his part with severe 
dignity. Another sound of the bugle and the lovers started 
forward, the deer and moose advancing with them. Half way 
up the line, the deer became alarmed at something, and refused 
to go further. A voice was heard saying, "give him his own 
way, and he will make us no trouble.*' The young thing looked 
about a few moments in a bewildered manner then trotting 
back to where the lovers were first seen, he turned and 
watched with apparent interest the ceremony to the end, all 
the time visible from the crescent. The moose strode majestic- 
ally on and up to the point where the minister stood. There 
he was gently led aside by his owner Daniel Pomeroy but was 
near enough to see and be seen by all. What this great dumb, 
gentle child of the woods thought of the strange proceeding 
we shall have to leave the reader to conjecture, but that he 
behaved well, was sober and becomingly silent, there are many 
living to-day who can vouch. 

The dog, Sagass, who, as usual, had been left in care of the 
house, could not withstand the temptation to come down when 
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he saw the moose looking at the unusual scene with such 
apparent interest. The bugle had stirred him up, as it was a 
thrilling unknown sound. He bounded down the back steps, 
came directly to the moose, sat down in front of him, then 
turned his head, and looked up into the majestic calm of his 
old friend's face, his brown eyes beaming with curiosity and 
gladness. He thrashed the leafy ground with his talking tail, 
gave a low soimd, half bark, half cry, as much as to say, 
'*what does this mean, old fellow?'* The unresponsive moose 
noticed not his excited friend, but continued to look at the 
scene with unperturbed solemnity. 

Two tame squirrels named Skip and Dodge were in evidence, 
and it did seem at first that their outrageous chattering and 
frisking about, would add a comedy feature not altogether 
desired. But from a limb that hung low just above the moose, 
they made their way to his furry back, and were soon hyp- 
tonized in this warm living nest into silence and sleep. 

As the lovers neared the minister, there was another surprise, 
for out of the hearts of the great trees, seemingly, did appear 
the near friends of the bride and groom. They marched by 
twos between the singing children, and joined with them in 
making the old woods ring with music. The very trees seemed 
to respond with graceful nods and gentle whispers, as though 
they were joyful over the union of happy hearts, made one 
under their shade and bending benediction. When the friends 
reached the bridal couple they passed to each side of the road 
and under the trees just back of the children. Then there was 
another bugle note, and the minister in forcible but simple 
words as befitted the occasion, made Herbert Lamb and Phyllis 
Pray, husband and wife. A blessing was then asked. 

Then came from the bugle that beautiful strain of music, 
"Let all the world rejoice." 

" Who was the bugler ? " was the question of all who were 
not in the secret. 

Suddenly there appeared in the woods road John Black with 
a bugle at his side, with which imseen he had directed the 
movements of the beautiful wedding tableau. 
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No one not present can realize the impression which this 
splendid pageant made upon the beholder. It was conceived 
and carried out by the genius and energy of John Black, of 
Cambridge, Mass., the son of Judge Jonathan Black, well 
known in all legal circles. 

The occasion was the marriage of the son of Herbert Lamb, 
Senior, of Cambridge, the famous litterateur, to the daughter 
of C. H. Pray, of Willinocket, Maine. The sponsers of the 
bride were Hon. Sherman Grant and wife. There were present 
many friends, among whom were Judge Black, his wife, son 
and daughter, and many visiting friends from different parts 
of the country. 

That a more beautiful wedding ceremony was never seen 
the writer feels assured. It will be a sweet memory to all those 
who beheld it, and to the married lovers a lasting dream of 
bliss, a beautiful story which they can tell their children's 
children, a story that will never lose its charm and interest 
as long as man and woman shall love, be married and be 
given in marriage. 

SiDNET Lake. 

The wedding took place at ten o'clock. Imme- 
diately after came the collation, a Down East New 
England dinner, under the beeches at the rear of 
the house. All Willinocket was present, save poor 
Peleg Piper, who was too sick to come, but was re- 
membered by the household of Piney Home. 

At two o'clock the bride and groom stole away 
from their friends, and Daniel, with Monk, as seemed 
fitting for the occasion^ bore them to Mattakeag, 
where a carriage was in waiting to convey them to 
the steamboat landing at Ludlow. 

The festivities continued under the beeches until 
nearly five o'clock. There were speeches by the pon- 
derous Squire, Bill Bagley and Professor Thomas 
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Benton Grum. They all agreed that the professor's 
speech was a gem in its way. His old father was 
glumly happy and very proud of his boy. 

Cy. Henry was invited to speak. He rose, tried to 
smile, but his feelings overcame him. Tears sprang 
to his eyes, and he sat down without saying a word. 

'Bias remarked, "I guess Cy. Henry is having 
the time of his life. He ain't smiled to-day. Ought 
to be purty proud of that daughter of his. She's as 
slick as a hound's tooth and unaccountably purty. 
She takes her modesty and good sense from her 
mother, and her eyes and hair from her father. 
Couldn't been better judgment shown. Grand time. 
Squire, to-day. Hope you enjoyed it. How's yer 
cough?" 

" Rather bad in the morning," replied the Squire. 
"But I am feeling unusually well to-day." 

"A man has no business to feel sick to-day," said 
'Bias. "If I'd know'd I had a 'slim spell' due to- 
day I'd put it off until to-morrow." 

The Squire smiled grimly at 'Bias' strange con- 
ceit, but made no reply. 

Gradually the people departed for their several 
homes. Enough remained to help Susie and Sherman 
put things to rights. All through the day Mr. Por- 
ter and Esther were much together. What they had 
passed through suggested to each certain sweet pos- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Porter's labors at Willinocket were to end 
another spring. Through the influence of Judge 
Black, who had learned to appreciate his rugged 
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honesty, his eloquence and earnestness, he had a caU 
to a larger field of labor. 

They desired that he come at once, but he declined 
to leave his little flock until he was sure that they 
were to be ministered to by a brave and worthy man. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD 

If virtue feeble were 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

— M11.TON. 

Two years have passed away since the marriage 
of Herbert Lamb and Phyllis Pray. There have 
been some changes at Willinocket. The Squire has 
been gathered to his fathers, and the gentle Peleg 
slept in peace. In his dying hour he asked for his 
violin. They brought it and laid it by his side. He 
feebly thumbed the few remaining strings, lovingly 
laid his hand upon it, smiled and died. It sleeps by 
his side, as he would have wished. Kind hands have 
raised a little tombstone, and have engraved upon it: 

Here lies the body of Peleg Piper, 
the gentle musician, and by his side 
rests his violin that for fifty yean 
was his solace and joy. 

Honest Bill Bagley still lives, and is serving his 
old friends and patrons, both as a skillful guide and a 
wise friend. His history will not close in this book, 
for he is yet to perform a larger service. 

Tobias Grum is as happy as his nature will per- 
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mit. His son, Thomas Benton Missouri Grum, is a 
professor in one of the academies, and has become 
quite noted as an orator. He has wisely eschewed 
pdlitics, which was at first a great disappointment 
to his old father; but, on the whole, 'Bias and his 
old wife are proudly happy. The asperities of his 
nature have softened somewhat with his age. He 
speaks feelingly of Peleg Piper, and his old neigh- 
bor. Squire Bdmes, and hopes to meet them on the 
other shore, where the acerbities of politics do not 
enter. 

Cy. Henry and his wife are enjoying a degree of 
prosperity of which they never dreamed in those 
days of poverty and hardship, when Sherman Grant 
and his Wife came to live among them. The wedding 
cards of their learned son Arthur to the brilliant 
Victoria Black are out, and all are in high expecta- 
tion, for the bride-to-be has declared her purpose to 
be wedded in the woods Under the whispering pines, 
with garlands of bright leaves for her jewels, for 
witnesses the wild deer, for music the songs of the 
birds, and for friends the same dear ones that she 
learned to love there in that forest land where she 
found her gallant lover, her hunter, her guide, her 
husband. 

"The wedding will be a double one,*' she writes 
to her old friend Esther. **For, do you know, John 
is to wed his old love, his true love, Mary Holland; 
and he, too, desires to be Wedded as Herbert and 
Phyllis were, under the soughing pines, standiiig on 
the floor of the forest, * with brown silence carpeted.' 
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"Oh! I cannot wait, but yet I must. John's hap- 
piness has added so much to mme. I feared for him 
once, but now all life looks bright." 

Sherman and Susie Grant are sitting in the great 
cherry room at Piney Home, and Susie often casts a 
lovingly anxious eye toward the cradle where sleeps 
Sherman junior. Faithful Sagass is with them, doz- 
ing in front of the fire. His great, brown eyes are 
closed and he sleeps, dreaming possibly of the night 
when he first welcomed his dear mistress to her forest 
home, and felt the touch of her gentle hand on his 
great, black head. He is one of "our folks." He 
knows it and is happy. Skip and Dodge still live, 
and great Monk is celebrated far and wide as a 
prince of his species, a friend of man, and an hon- 
ored inmate of Piney Home. 

Sherman's wisdom in making investments, ten 
years before, has brought him wealth, but he re- 
tains the true, earnest, simple nature of yore, strong 
in high purposes, seeking the good of all men. 

The big and big-hearted Daniel has shared in 
Sherman's prosperity. His patience and kindness 
have met their reward. For years he has been like a 
tender son to the helpless father of Jane Sewall. She 
has gradually learned to love him, and the day is 
near when another wedding will make two noble 
spirits happy. 

The investments of John Black and his father, 

made through the advice of Sherman, resulted most 

fortunately; and Arthur Pray is in a fair way to 

become a prosperous man, through his investments; 
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and those of his prospective father-in-law. None 
have lost interest in their summer forest home, for 
there they found the sums of human happiness — 
health, peace and competence. 

A new and more commodious house is being built 
near the old one, but no hand, save that of Time, 
will destroy Piney Home, for it is secured in the 
hearts of the people by becoming the home of a free 
library, donated by Sherman and Susie Grant, and 
its books by Judge Black and Herbert Lamb, senior, 
whose children found their happiness in this sylvan 
retreat. 
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